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Who Is 


This Man? 


A Little Finger Print 
Gave Him Away 


“Red” O’Brien was a clever cracksman. 
Daring and resourceful, always playing 
the game single handed, he had eluded 
the police net for months, but at last he 
made a fatal slip. Like every other crimi- 
nal, he reckoned without the unexpected 
—and the unexpected in thiscase wasJohn 
Hartray, the noted finger print expert. 


been looted. The payroll 


To the eyes of the casual observer “4 


there was not asingle clew. But for Har- 
tray it wasonly the work of a few moments 
to find four tell-tale finger prints on the 
polished steel handle of the safe. 


The Closing Net 


The finger prints were carefully photo- 
graphed and taken to police headquarters, 
where it was found that they tallied ex- 
actly with those of the crafty “Red,” who 
had been finger printed under suspicion 
two years before. Immediately Hartray 
jumped into a waiting taxicab,drove to his 
apartment, changed to workman’s clothes 
and started for a survey of the city’s 
underworld. Within twenty-four hours 
he had located his man and shortly after- 
ward had seen him safely lodged behind 
the bars. “Red” had been crafty but he 
had reckoned without the unexpected. 

Hartray spent only two days on the case 
but his reward was $300. How would you 
like to earn money like that? 


Bea Finger Print Expert 


Why don’t you get into this fascinating profession 
where the field and salaries are unlimited? Police 
headquarters, detective agencies, government de 
partments, hospitals and industrial plants are co~ 
stantly in need of finger print experts. You will have 
a chance to travel, meet big men and become anim 
portant factor in a highly respected vocation. Itisn't 
hard to learn. All you need is common sense and the 
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the book and read about the great opportunities that 
it you in this big field. See what nationa 
known finger print experts say of the Dunlap Sebi 
Clip and mail the coupon today. 
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OST of your time is mortgaged to work, 
meals and sleep. But the hours after 
supper are yours, and your whole future de- 
pends on how you spend them. You can frit- 
ter them away on profitless pleasure, or you 
can make those hours bring you position, money, 
power, real success in life. 

Thousands of splendid, good-paying positions 
are waiting in every field of work for men 
trained to fill them. ‘There’s a big job waiting 
for you—in your present work or any line you 
choose. Get ready for it! You can do it with- 
out losing a minute from work, or a wink of 


sleep, without hurrying a single meal, and with. 


plenty of time left for recreation. You can do 
it in one hour after supper each night, right at 
home, through the International Correspon- 
dence Schools. 


Yes—You Can Win Success in an 
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through I. C. S. help. The builder of the 
great Equitable Building and hundreds of 
Architects and Contractors won their way to 
the top through I. C. S. spare-time study. 
Many of this country’s foremost Advertising 
and Sales Managers prepared for their pres- 
ent positions in spare hours under I. C. S. 
instruction, 

For 30 years, men in offices, stores, shops, 
factories, mines, railroads—in every line of 
technical and commercial work—have been 
winning promotion and increased salaries 
through the I. C. S. 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you. No matter what your handicaps 
or how small your means, we have a plan to 








meet your circumstances. No matter 
limited your previous education, the simp 
written, wonderfully-illustrated I. C. §. ta 
books make it easy to learn. No matterw 
career you may choose, some one of the J 
I. C. §. Courses will surely suit your m 
Make Your Start Now! 
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more pleasures, all that success means—< 
you afford to let another single priceless ho 
of spare time go to waste? 

This is all we ask: Without cost, wi 
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CHAPTER I. 


MISS ALCOTT TEASES. 


T last the prim little man with 
A the glib tongue and the waxed 
ia wi mustache took himself off. 

Martin Dale, left alone in a 
secluded corner of Mrs. Jerome Wes- 
terley’s big drawing-room, followed his 
late vis-d-vis with a baneful glance. 
He detested prim little men with waxed 
mustaches, especially when they dis- 
cussed their feminine acquaintances in 
that blatantly cynical manner which is 
meant to denote sophistication. 

“Awful bores,” said Dale, half aloud. 
His glance moved over the room 
while he smoked a cigarette. Now and 
then his restless gray eyes narrowed in 
contemplation of some magnificent or- 
nament. In such moments his lips 


would curl into a faint, enigmatic smile. 
There was a trace of slyness about that 
smile, also a touch of wistfulness that 
made it a hard thing to define with any 
degree of precision. It would have 
been evident to an onlooker that Martin 
Dale was something of a connoisseur in 
the matter of jewels. It was equally 
plain that the adornments he saw in the 
gay throng interested him far more 
than did the faces of the persons who 
wore them. 

There was one exception to this, 
however. Now and then while the man 
with the waxed mustache rambled on, 
Dale had caught a glimpse of a face 
that vaguely attracted him. He had 
seen little more than a pair of big, dark 
eyes and slightly drooping lips that con- 
veyed an impression of somberness even 
when they smiled. Just now the owner 
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of them was talking with an elderly 
gentleman at the opposite side of the 
room. Her wavy masses of brown hair 
had a vitalic sheen under the subdued 
electric lights. She wore no jewels, so 
Dale’s interest in her was all the more 
remarkable. He recalled having been 
introduced to her just before dinner, 
but he always found it difficult to re- 
member names. It was a failing that 
he had never given much thought to 
before, but now it nettled him. 

Suddenly, as he regarded her through 
the curling smoke from his cigarette, 
his well-proportioned figure stiffened a 
trifle. He had a distinct impression 
that the girl was looking straight at 
him. It was not just a casual glance, 
either, for there was a directness about 
it that seemed full of meaning. Her 
gaze rested on him only for a second 
or two, and then she quickly looked up 
at the gray-whiskered gentleman at her 
side; but in the meantime Dale felt as 
if an optical message of some kind had 
been sent him across the room. He 
might have decided that he had been 
mistaken but for the fact that two or 
three times before during the evening 
he had received a similar impression. 

“What the deuce is her name, any- 
how?” he mumbled. “Something end- 
ing in -c-o-t-t. Woodcott, Westcott, 
Lippincott, Talcott—ah, I have it now! 
Alcott—that’s the name! Hilda Alcott. 
Not such an unusual name, either. 
Strange I couldn’t think of it before. 
That gown of silver and gray is very 
becoming to her, What éi 

Dale tossed away his cigarette. A 
leok of mild surprise crossed his dark 
features, which were striking without 
being handsome. Several persons had 
joined the gray-whiskered gentleman 
and the girl, and Miss Alcott had taken 
advantage of the opportunity to slip 
away. Now, in a seemingly aimless 
manner, she was zigzagging in and out 
among the groups on the floor, but Dale 
noted with interest that she was stead- 


ily drawing closer to the corner where 
he stood. 

He brushed a speck of cigarette ash 
from his sleeve. Dale’s clothes always 
looked as though he had grown into 
them, Every little detail, from tie to 
shoe buttons, seemed to reflect the per- 
sonality of the man. His gestures were 
equally characteristic, and so was his 
rare but penetrating smile. Now, as 
the girl approached, he inclined his 
head with its short-cropped, brownish 
hair. 

“I believe you are something of a re- 
cluse, Mr. Dale,” she observed. ‘Who 
was it said that great minds are their 
own best company ?” 

“Some one, no doubt, who had been 
bored to death hearing a walking fash- 
ion plate with a waxed mustache tell 
about his exploits in the realm of 
hearts.” 

“I believe you are referring to Ham- 
ilton Gailbreith. I saw you and him 
talking together a while ago. Do you 
dislike him so very much?” 

“I could pour arsenic in his coffee 
without the slightest twinge of con- 
science.” 

She regarded him soberly, and yet 
there was the faintest twinkle of amuse- 
ment in her eyes. “You will have to 
try something else. Mr. Gailbreith 
doesn’t drink coffee. He told me his 
doctor has forbidden it. By the way, 
Mr. Dale, who is the interesting-looking 
man back there near the door—the one 
who looks like a college professor? | 
don’t seem to recall having been intro- 
duced.” 

Dale’s glance fell on a sallow-faced 
man who looked as though he felt just 
a trifle uncomfortable in evening 
clothes. For a moment he studied the 
individual with the air of one to whom 
faces are an open book. 

“T haven’t had the pleasure of mak 
ing his acquaintance,” he declared in 
faintly humorous drawl. “I'll wager, 
however, that he is not a college pro 





The Picaroon 
fessor. His apparent. nearsightedness 
is not the result of poring over books, 
but of watching long-fingered gentle- 
men with a penchant for annexing other 
people’s jewelry.” 

“You mean he is a—a detective?” 

“That would be my guess, Miss Al- 
cott.” 

The girl looked at the sallow-faced 
man with renewed interest. “I don’t 
think he looks a bit like a detective,” 
she declared. “Besides, what should a 
detective be doing here among us re- 
spectable and law-abiding people?” 

A sly twinkle crept into Dale’s eyes. 
“If any one should care to take an in- 
ventory, I think he would find over a 
million dollars’ worth of jewelry in this 
room to-night. Where there is so much 
jewelry there is always temptation, and 
wherever temptation exists the pres- 
ence of a detective is desirable.” 

“How thrilling!” she murmured with 
a naiveté that caused Dale to give her 
a sharp glance. _Her face was sober, 


but in the depths of her eyes he thought 
he detected a roguish gleam. “TI hadn’t 


thought of that. I suppose a gathering 
like this always attracts dishonest peo- 
ple.” 

“Unfortunately it does,” said Dale 
gravely. “In these wicked and sinful 
times the only safe place for jewels is 
under lock and key. A clever thief 
could make quite a haul in a crowd like 
this.” 

“One like The Benevolent Picaroon, 
for instance?” 

Dale started a little. She had spoken 
with a subtle pointedness that left him 
wondering. He gave her a quick 
glance, but her face was guileless; a 
trifle too guileless, he thought. 

“Yes,” he said with a laugh, “for all 
we know, the genial rascal who calls 
himself The Benevolent Picaroon may 
be in our midst to-night. If he is, you 
may be sure that he will live up to his 
name.” 

“Picaroon means rogue, doesn’t it?” 


and the Snare 


“So Webster says. But this particu- 
lar picaroon doesn’t seem to be doing 
any particular harm. He appears to 
have a good, rollicking time of it. The 
police suspect he is a wealthy man with 
lots of idle time on his hands. That 
would explain why his left hand always 
returns what his right hand steals. As 
you know, it is his practice to leave a 
card behind stating that the owner may 
recover his property as soon as he has 
donated ten per cent of its value to 
the Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals. If the fellow has done nothing 
else, he has given a new slant to the 
crooked game.” 

“Rather banal, though, isn’t it?” 

“Like most everything else. But 
there seems to be method in The Pica- 
roon’s madness. There is a rumor to 
the effect that when he was a very 
young man he was unjustly convicted 
of a certain crime and sent to prison 
for several years. Naturally that didn’t 
increase his respect for the law afi the 
authorities, and he has been getting 
even ever since by playing unmerciful 
jests on the police. He commits rob- 
beries right and left, and the only clew 
they ever find is his card. It must be 
maddening.” 

Miss Alcott’s lips twitched a little. 
For a moment her glance moved over 
the throng in the drawing-room. Dale 
studied the lines of her figure with the 
eye of an artist. 

“Medium height 
plump,” he mused. “Wonder why I 
haven’t noticed her until to-night. She 
and I must have been at several of these 
dreadfully boring affairs. I must ask 
her 

Suddenly the girl turned. “It makes 
me shiver to think that any one of the 
charming men I see here to-night may 
be The Picaroon,” she declared. “Why, 
even you ” She broke off and 
laughed, but the laugh sounded a bit 
forced. 

“Yes, even I,” admitted Dale easily; 


and exquisitely 
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and then he quickly turned the subject 
into a new channel. “But I trust the 
fact that I am one of the likely sus- 
pects won’t bar me from seeing a little 
more of you in the future.” 

She gave him a glance of mock re- 
proach. “That’s almost an impudence, 
Mr. Dale. You have been invited to 
our house several times, and on each 
occasion you have sent your regrets. 
You didn’t even take the trouble to give 
a plausible excuse.” 

Dale searched his memory. It was 
his habit to decline a great many invi- 
tations on any pretext or none, but he 
could not recall that he had ever re- 
ceived any from the Alcott family. 

“Only last week you were invited to 
my birthday party,” the girl went on. 
“You pleaded a previous engagement.” 

“Last week?” murmured Dale. “Let 
me see.” 

‘““My party was on the evening of the 
seventh. It was the same night that the 
[averhills’ residence was robbed by The 
Benevolent Picaroon.” 

“Oh,” said Dale awkwardly, a little 
quiver running down his spine. 

“And on the twenty-fifth of last 
month you were invited to our dinner. 
Again you pleaded a previous engage- 
ment.” 

“The twenty-fifth?’ echoed Dale 
lamely. “What was I doing that 
night?” His furrowed brow indicated 
heavy mental effort. 

“Tt was on the night that the For- 
rester home was robbed by The Pica- 
roon,” Miss Alcott pointed out. “Per- 
haps that will refresh your memory.” 

Again Dale gave a little start. He 
looked keenly at the girl. Under the 
somberness of her face there was a 
look that teased and intrigued him. 
He felt she was inwardly laughing at 
him, and it increased his confusion. 

“Please try me again,” he pleaded. 
“Nothing but death or pestilence can 
keep me away another time.” 

“T shall think it over,” she said with 


mock severity. “You don’t deserve an- — 
other chance, however. But what were 
we talking about? Oh, yes—The 
Benevolent Picaroon. Doesn't it strike 
you, Mr. Dale, that he might choose his 
victims with a little more discern- 
ment?” 

“How?” asked Dale, looking as if he 
were on the alert against a blow of 
some kind. 

“Well, if he must play this nefarious 
game of his, why doesn’t he confine hi: 
attention to people who deserve to be 
victimized? Men like Hamilton Gail- 
breith, for instance. You said yourself 
that you would like to poison him.” 

Dale made a deprecating gesture. “I 
can hardly expect The Picaroon to be 
accommodating enough to go out of his 
way to rob a man just because I happen 
to dislike him.” 

“No, I suppose not,” she murmured 
thoughtfully, and again Dale caught a 
faint, teasing gleam in her eyes. “All 
the same, it seems too bad that The 
Picaroon doesn’t season his malefac- 
tions with an occasional dash of poetic 
justice.” 

“Tt does,” admitted Dale. He bright- 
ened suddenly. “But, you see, skin- 
flints like Gailbreith never leave any 
valuables lying around loose. They are 
too stingy, in the first place, to go in 
very strongly for jewelry and such 
things, and when they do they always 
keep them in a safe place. I'll wager 
that The Picaroon, if he should enter 
Gailbreith’s house to-night, wouldn't 
find anything worth stealing.” 

“Let him wait till to-morrow night, 
then,” she said in a low, tense tone. 

“To-morrow night?” echoed Dale. 
He stared at her rather rudely, but 
her face was curiously expressionless. 
“Why to-morrow night?” 

Without a flicker her eyes looked 
straight into his. Then she cast a glance 
over her shoullder as if to make sure 
that no one was near enough to hear 
what they were saying. Finally she 
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moved a step closer to him and, while 
pretending to admire a picture on the 
wall, spoke in a whisper. 

“To-morrow night the safe in Hamil- 
ton Gailbreith’s library will contain 
twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

Dale gasped. He gazed at-her fixedly, 
but Miss Alcott seemed to have eyes for 
nothing but the picture on the wall. 
Her charming profile gave no inkling 
of what was going on in her mind. At 
length she turned and faced him. 

“Romney was a wonderful portrait 
painter,” she observed tritely. The 
faintly teasing expression came back to 
her eyes. “I wish he were here to paint 
your face this very moment, Mr. Dale. 
He would find a very interesting char- 
acter study.” 


CHAPTER II. 
A TRAP OR A JEST. 


T was with decidedly mixed feelings 

that Martin Dale, alias The Benevo- 
lent Picaroon, consumed his coffee and 
toast the following morning. His talk 
with Hilda Alcott had given him much 
food for thought, but it was indigestible 
stuff. If her object had been to keep 
him guessing, she was stcceeding ad- 
mirably. Dale thought and thought, 
neglecting his morning paper and the 
little stack of mail beside his tray, but 
his cogitations led him nowhere. 

Of one thing he was sure. It was 
not Hilda Alcott’s physical charms that 
had attracted him to her the previous 
evening. Dale was sufficiently hard- 
ened in that respect so that he could 
look upon feminine beauty with no 
other feeling than an esthetic thrill. 
More than mere good looks was needed 
to awaken an emotional reaction in him. 
What had drawn him to Miss Alcott 
Was the eternal lure of the mysterious. 
From the first, even before he had got 
a close view of her, he had sensed in 
her something elusive and faintly teas- 
ing. About her there was a subtle tang 
for which Dale had no name. She was 
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just a riddle, and riddles always fas- 
cinated him. 

So much was clear, but all the rest 
was chaos. Did she really suspect that 
Dale was The Picaroon, or had she 
merely amused herself by indulging in 
a far-flung guess? If her suspicions 
were of the tangible sort, what did she 
have to base them on? Surely not the 
trivial circumstance that The Pica- 
roon’s visits to the Faverhill and For- 
rester homes had happened to coincide 
with the dinner and birthday party. In 
itself that was entirely too flimsy, 
though the coincidence might assume 
considerable significance in connection 
with other things. Perhaps he had 
blundered somewhere; maybe his hand 
had faltered at Jast, and he had left a 
clew behind him on the scene of one of 
his exploits. It did not seem likely, for 
The Picaroon had proceeded with an 
inimitably deft touch, yet nothing else 
seemed to explain Miss Alcott’s sly 
thrusts the previous evening. 

Then there was her astounding state- 
ment about Hamilton Gailbreith’s safe. 
Dale remembered her words distinctly, 
as well as the curiously hushed tones in 
which she had uttered them while look- 
ing at the Romney on the wall. She 
had told him that this coming night 
there would be twenty-five thousand 
dollars in Gailbreith’s safe. Perhaps 
she had been jesting? But Dale, re- 
membering the air of solemnity with 
which she had spoken, brushed that 
thought aside. He recalled that there 
had been a hint of tragedy in her face 
as she stood looking at the portrait. It 
had puzzled him at the time, and it had 
given her statement a certain grim em- 
phasis. As he iooked back upon the 
scene he could not doubt that she had 
spoken sincerely. Evidently she knew, 
or else had strong reason for thinking, 
that the amount she had mentioned 
would be in Gailbreith’s safe to-night. 

“But how did she know?” Dale asked 
himself. “And why did she go out of 
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her way to tip me off? As Martin Dale 
I could not have profited by the tip, so 
she must strongly suspect that 1 am 
The Picaroon. The question remains, 
why did she give The Picaroon such a 
broad hint to go and help himself to 
Gailbreith’s twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars? Was she setting a trap for me?” 

Dale nodded shrewdly as he reached 
this point in his reflections. He had 
sifted the mystery down to two alterna- 
tives. Miss Alcott had either been jok- 
ing or else she was trying to ensnare 
The Picaroon in the coils of the law. 
Which was it—a jest or a trap? 

He pondered the question as the day 
dragged on. During luncheon, which 
he took at his club, he was his usual 
suave and carefree self. None who 
saw him suspected the trend of his 
thoughts. When he was ready to leave 
the club he had practically decided that 
the second alternative embodied the cor- 
rect answer to the question. There 
could be no doubt about it; Miss Alcott, 
for some reason which he could not 
grasp just yet, was trying to lead him 
into a pitfall. 

His eyes held an amused twinkle as 
he walked out. The feminine mind was 
a curious thing, he reflected. How was 
it that Miss Alcott did not perceive that 
a man as shrewd as The Picaroon had 
proven himself to be, was not likely to 
be fooled by such shallow trickery? 
She appeared to be bright and intelli- 
gent, and he could not understand how 
she failed to realize that he would not 
walk into a trap with eyes wide open. 
Did she think he was a simpleton, and 
that it was only fool’s luck that had 
steered him clear of dangers so far? 
Or did she think—Dale stood still on 
the sidewalk as this idea came to him— 
that he would construe her hint about 
the money in the safe as a challenge? 
Was she daring him to steal it? 

The afternoon was whiled away over 
books and magazines, but when evening 
came he remembered very little of what 


he had read. After dinner he grew res- 
tive and smoked cigarette after ciga- 
rette in a vain endeavor to soothe his 
nerves. He glanced over the theatrical 
announcements, but there was nothing 
he cared to see. A quiet evening at the 
club did not appeal to his mood. Sev- 
eral hours of unmitigated boredom con- 
fronted him unless 

He took his hat and went out. After 
a ride on the upper deck of a Fifth 
Avenue omnibus and a short walk 
across Washington Square, he came to 
a shabby and tumble-down house on 
West Third Street. It was an un- 
sightly neighborhood, and its ugliness 
was emphasized by musty odors and 
the screech of elevated trains. Some- 
what stealthily, for the-sight of a well- 
dressed man walking into such a place 
might arouse suspicions, he stole up to 
the door and slipped inside. 

Much of The Picaroon’s amazing 
success was due to the fact that Dale 
kept a separate place of abode for each 
of his two identities. His house in the 
upper Forties was as different from the 
dilapidated hovel on West Third Street 
as Martin Dale was different from The 
Benevolent Picaroon. The former was 
the habitat of a leisurely and fastidious 
idler who was an authority on all the 
pleasant trifles that make up the social 
whirl. The latter looked as though it 
might be-the dwelling place of a schol- 
arly man or one engaged in literary pur- 
suits. That such a person should seek 
quiet and seclusion between the rickety 
walls of a hovel would have seemed 
natural enough to any one who cared 
to look into the matter. 

3efore lowering the blind Dale stood 
at the window for a moment and looked 
out into the squalid street. Satisfied 
that his entrance had attracted no at 
tention, he lighted a lamp. Modern 
conveniences would have meant regular 
visits by inspectors, so The Picaroon 
dispensed with them as far as possible. 
With the lamp in hand he walked into 
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a smaller room at the side of the apart- 
ment. When he emerged, half an hour 
later, he had undergone a startling 
’ transformation, 

He had aged about a decade and a 
half. His usually erect shoulders had 
a scholarly stoop. Heavy, shell-rimmed 
glasses dimmed the natural brightness 
of his eyes, and the way he looked out 
of them gave him a nearsighted ap- 
pearance. He was dressed in an incon- 
spicuous gray suit that wrinkled over 
the shoulders, bagged at the knees, and 
seemed to pinch a little at the waistline. 
His changed appearance was not due to 
disguise, for of that there was very 
little, but rather to the ease with which 
he slipped into a new role. 

“All dolled up and no place to go,” 
he glumly told himself as, looking at 
his reflection in a tall mirror that was 
cracked across the middle, he practiced 
a few of the gestures and mannerisms 
that went with the part he had just as- 
sumed. Even his voice had changed. 
It was very mild, and the enunciation 
was excessively precise. 

He placed the tip of his forefinger 
against his chin—a habit that belonged 
exclusively to The Picaroon—and re- 
flected soberly. Usually Dale had a 
definite object in view before he 
changed into the habiliments of The 
Picaroon, but to-night it was different. 
He craved action and excitement as he 
had seldom craved them before, but 
just how this craving was to be grati- 
fied he did not know. To enter some 
one’s house burgiar-fashion without 
having a definite plan in mind would be 
both risky and dangerous, and it was 
not in accord with The Picaroon’s way 
of doing things. Perhaps, if he took a 
little stroll through the streets an in- 
spiration would come to him. 

Three hours later, after considerable 
wear of shoe leather and an occasional 
rest on a park bench, he stood opposite 
a private house on Park Avenue, glanc- 
ing up at a lighted window on the sec- 
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ond floor. There was an air of heavy 
opulence about the building, and the 
architecture looked a trifle bizarre to 
The Picaroon’s discerning eye. He had 
made the same observation several 
times before, but then he had viewed 
the house in a coldly critical way. Now 
it was with mingled emotions that he 
was looking at the residence of Hamil- 
ton Gailbreith. 

He could not understand what had 
guided his steps to this particular spot. 
A picture of the dull and gloomy house 
had lingered in his imagination ever 
since his talk with Hilda Alcott, and 
in odd moments it had exerted a tan- 
talizing spell on his senses. All the 
same, he had firmly decided that he 
would engage in no reckless capers. 
Under the circumstances, to rob the 
Gailbreith house would be the most 
dangerous thing The Picaroon could 
do. He liked his adventures spiced 
with a dash of hazard, but he loved his 
rollicking existence too well to jeopar- 
dize his liberty by foolish bravado. In 
view of all this it avas strange that his 
aimless rambles should have led him to 
Hamilton Gailbreith’s residence. 

Yet, he told himself, there could be 
no harm in resting on the opposite side- 
walk and taking a good look at the 
house. While he rested and looked, the 
light on the second floor disappeared. 
He guessed that Gailbreith, who had 
occupied the house alone since his 
wife’s death, and was known to keep 
somewhat irregular hours, had just re- 
tired. Dale saw no reason why he 
should not cross the street at the near- 
est corner and pass slowly in front of 
the building. [or that matter, since 
his intentions for the moment were 
strictly lawful, why shouldn’t he amuse 
himself by strolling up the flagged 
driveway that led under the porte- 
cochére and around to the garage? 

Dale did. He felt exceedingly right- 
eous as he took a look at the house 
from ‘the rear. As he had observed 
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once or twice before, the architecture 
was truly abominable. There were all 
the gaudy embellishments dear to the 
hearts of the nouveau riche. The whole 
offended Dale’s zxsthetic sense. Why 
didn’t some one set off a bomb under 
the atrocity? As if half minded to do 
something like that himself, Dale 
stepped within the shadow of the rear 
wall. Right in front of him was a 
door, and unthinkingly he ran his hand 
over the lock. His nerves thrilled 
gently at the contact. The door was 
not a very substantial one, and the lock 
was of a kind that could be easily 
picked. Just to demonstrate this fact 
he took a sharp-nosed little tool from a 
case he always carried in his pocket. 
Almost before he realized what he was 
doing the door came open, and he was 
inside. 

He drew the door to. He had gone 
somewhat farther than he had intended, 
but it was no use drawing back now. 
At the slightest sign of danger he could 
beat a quick retreat. If Gailbreith was 
in the habit of keeping large sums of 
money in his safe, he should be admon- 
ished to put better locks on his doors. 
Men of that kind never took warning 
except from bitter experience, and for 
Dale to give the needed object lesson 
would be only a humanitarian act. 

Silently he stole up a flight of stairs. 
He was now on the main floor of the 
house. Here he stopped and listened, 
all his senses on the alert against dan- 
ger signals, The thought that the jaws 
of a trap might catch him any moment 
gave him a tingling sensation. In forc- 
ing the door or while fumbling about in 
the dark he might have touched a wire 
connecting with a _ burglar-protection 
system. If he had, the results would 
soon become apparent. He waited, 
feeling the alternating chills and thrills 
of one treading very treacherous 
ground, but nothing happened. 

At length he began to grope forward. 
He had a vague recollection of the ar- 
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rangement of the house, for he had 
reluctantly visited it a few times in the 
course of carrying out his social obliga- 
tions. He dimly recalled that the serv- 
ants’ quarters were on the top floor, and 
that Gailbreith’s bedroom was on the 
floor just above him. Now, chiding 
himself for indulging in a madcap ad- 
venture, he crept to the end of the hall, 
There he opened a door that led into 
the drawing-room, and just beyond it 
was the library. If a trap had been set 
for him, he would probably find it there, 

He parted the rich hangings that 
separated the two rooms, and stood in 
the doorway. The shades were drawn, 
and in the darkness he could not see 
his hand in front of his eyes. He 
strained his ears to catch the faintest 
sounds, but none came. If any one had 
been lurking in the darkness, Dale 
would have heard his breathing. Yet 
he strongly suspected that there would 
come a startling interruption of some 
kind if he should try to go much 
farther. Miss Alcott could have had 
only one motive for telling him about 
the money in the safe, and that was to 
entice him into a trap. Dale could not 
imagine what other object she might 
have had. This being so, the prudent 
thing to do was to turn back and leave 
the zone of danger as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

But Dale’s feet seemed not at all in- 
clined to obey the dictate of his mind. 
He was well aware that, even if he 
should be able to escape the trap that 
had probably been set for him, at least 
one person would be firmly convinced 
that The Benevolent Picaroon was 
Martin Dale. If Gailbreith’s safe was 
robbed, Hilda Alcott would know who 
had done it. Once The Picaroon’s iden- 
tity was exposed, his career would be 
at anend. It was a drab prospect, and 
yet Dale felt a keen aversion against 
turning back. The impulse to go for 
ward was stronger than all considera 
tions of safety. 
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He peered into the gloom*until his 
imagination invested the shadows with 
all sorts of mysterious shapes. So far 
as his ears could reach not the faintest 
sound was to be heard. Evidently the 
house was immersed in slumber. After 
waiting for a long time he took out the 
little pocket flash he always carried. 
Cautiously he trained the electric gleam 
on the floor at his feet, then tilted the 
light by slow degrees and swept the 
floor and walls. From head to foot he 
felt a familiar tingling sensation. The 
thin thread of light that trailed from 
his flash would make him an excellent 
target for any one who might be hidden 
in the room. Perhaps even now a pis- 
tol was being leveled at him from one 
of the dim corners, 

ut nothing happened. Softly Dale 
moved forward over the luxuriously 
carpeted floor. In a corner of the room 
he spied a cabinet, evidently of antique 
design. It was the only object in sight 
that looked as though it might contain 
a safe. Dale stepped up to it, then 
looked cautiously behind each piece of 
furniture in that part of the room. No 
sign of danger anywhere, but Dale was 
constantly on the alert against an in- 
terruption. His progress thus far had 
heen suspiciously easy.- He would not 
permit himself to be lulled into a treach- 
erous sense of security. 

His electric gleam flitted over the 
arabesques carved in the wood of the 
cabinet. Quickly, but with the eye of 
a connoisseur, he examined each detail. 

“Imitation,” he mumbled disgustedly. 
“Only a gaudy piece of junk!” 

Drawing on a pair of thin gloves, he 
opened the door. Within was a safe. 
A glance at the plate bearing the 
maker’s name and the serial number 
told him that it was a substantial one. 
None of the simpler methods of safe- 
breaking would suffice in this case. An 
acetylene drill would be needed to open 
this particular safe, and that was an 
implement which, because of its weight 


and bulk, Dale seldom carried with him. 
He tilted his ear against the combina- 
tion and gave the knob a twirl. The 
bolts turned without a sound in their 
sockets, confirming his conviction that 
this safe could not be opened by check- 
ing the movement of the tumblers. 

Suddenly he stood erect before the 
safe. His acute senses registered an 
impression that warned him of danger. 
He could neither hear nor see anything 
of an ominous nature, yet he knew that 
at last the expected interruption had 
come. Something drew his gaze toward 
the magnificent portiéres. 

In the same instant the hangings 
parted, and a hand appeared. A click 
sounded, and a vivid light flooded the 
library. The barrel of a pistol gleamed 
in the sharp glare, and The Picaroon 
saw that it was pointed at him with a 
sure and deadly aim. The hangings 
came wider apart and out stepped 
Hamilton Gailbreith. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
WHAT THE SAFE CONTAINED 


ON’T move,” said Gailbreith. “This 

pistol has a tricky trigger. It 

may go off when you least expect it 
to.” 

With measured tread he stepped away 
from the hangings, stopping within 
half a dozen feet of The Picaroon. 
Dale was tempted to reach for the pis- 
tol in his hip pocket, but the expression 
in Gailbreith’s eyes warned him that it 
would not be safe. So he merely folded 
his arms across his chest and regarded 
the other man with a Jook of mild 
amusement. 

Gailbreith was in a silk dressing 
gown whose vivid green seemed to 
quarrel with the color scheme of the 
room. His mous:-coiored hair lay flat 
against his skull and looked as if he 
had applied a lotion to it just before 
retiring. He cast a glance at the safe 
within the cabinet. 
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“Get back to the wall,” he com- 
manded. 

The Picaroon obeyed with a listless 
air. He had been in tight corners be- 
fore, so the sensation was not unfa- 
miliar. Somehow he would find a way 
out of this one. With shoulders 
hunched, he backed against the wall. 

“Up with your hands,” ordered Gail- 
breith. 

Dale complied with a meekness that 
would have impressed a keener mind 
than Gailbreith’s as a trifle suspicious. 

“You set off a gong in my bedroom 
when you opened the door of the cabi- 
net,” explained Gailbreith, a look of 
sullen triumph in his face. “It isn’t a 
very noisy one—just loud enough to 
wake a light sleeper like me. What I 
would like to know is whether you were 
coming or going when I caught you.” 

With one eye fixed on Dale, he went 
to the safe and got down on his knee. 
Without relinquishing his aim for a 
moment, he twirled the knob. Evi- 
dently he wished to assure himself that 
the contents of the safe had not been 
disturbed. The heavy steel door 
swung open. For a few seconds one of 
Gailbreith’s hands fumbled over the in- 
terior; then, with a little chuckle of sat- 
isfaction, he took out a bundle of bank 
notes. After a glance at them he put 
them back. 

“T see I came in time,” he declared, 
still crouching on one knee before the 
open safe. The sure touch with which 
he held the pistol contrasted oddly with 
the ludicrous appearance of his puny 
figure. So far he seemed to have no 
suspicion that he was face to face with 
The Benevolent Picaroon. Still less did 
he suspect that the man at whom he 
pointed the pistol was Martin Dale. Yet 
there was a touch of bewilderment in 
his sleek features, which showed the 
traces of a recent massage. 

Dale was puzzled, too. There was 
nothing in the situation that suggested 
that he had walked into a baited trap. 


So far as he could tell, Gailbreith’s ap- 
pearance had not been premeditated, 
Evidently he had told the truth when he 
said that he had been awakened by a 
gong. Dale could see nothing that in- 
dicated that the man had been lying in 
wait for him. Why, then, had Miss 
Alcott told him about the twenty-five 
thousand dollars? The bundle of bank 
notes Gailbreith had held in his hands 
could easily have contained that 
amount, provided the bills were of 
fairly large denomination, so it seemed 
as though the young woman’s tip had 
been genuine. What did it all mean? 

“You took a big risk, and all for 
nothing,” Gailbreith remarked elatedly. 
“You will get twenty years behind the 
bars for this. How did you expect to 
open the safe?” 

Dale gave a careless shrug. He could 
see that there was something which 
Gailbreith was very anxious to know. 

“There are ways,” he said mysteri- 
ously, in The Benevolent Picaroon’s 
softest and most precise accents. 

“Eh? This isn’t the kind of safe you 
can force with a cam opener, you 
know.” 

“It’s a very good safe,” admitted 
Dale. “Mind if I lower my hands? 
This is a most uncomfortable position.” 

“IT would mind very much.” Gail- 
breith made a threatening motion with 
the pistol. He seemed to find keen en- 
joyment in the advantage it gave him. 
Meanwhile he peered shrewdly at The 
Picaroon. “You don’t look to me like 
a professional burglar. More like a 
college professor out for a lark. No- 
body but an amateur would tackle 4 
safe of this kind with his bare hands.” 

The Picaroon said nothing. Gail- 
breith’s sneering remarks were really a 
tribute to his skill in playing a role, 
and he had no objection to being mis 
taken for an amateur. If anything, the 
other man’s attitude was an advantage. 

Gailbreith rose from his crouching 
position and stepped away from the 
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open safe, coming a few paces closer to 
he Picaroon. It was still evident that 
something was puzzling him. 

“I wonder what you expected to find 
in the safe,” he muttered in tones that 
did not sound hopeful of an answer. 
“I don’t suppose you care to tell me?” 

“I think the answer is fairly ob- 
vious.” The Picaroon seemed rather 
bored with the proceeding. “What does 
one ordinarily expect to find in safes?” 

Gailbreith regarded him suspiciously 
out of his putty-hued eyes. “I’ve had 
this safe for four years, and this is the 
first time anybody has tried to break 
into it,” he remarked. 

The Picaroon nodded languidly. 
“Nothing strange about that, is there?” 

“You bet there is! This is the first 
time in those four years that the safe 
has contained any sizable sum of money. 
Before this I never kept anything but 
papers in it. I wonder how you knew 
that there was a large amount of cash 
in it to-night.” 

The Picaroon’s lips twitched a little. 
It was plain now that Miss Alcott had 
given him a straight tip, and yet it 
appeared that she had not intended to 
lure him into a trap. Dale was at a 
ioss to see what her object could have 
been. 

“I take it you must have known,” 
Gailbreith went on. “You didn’t come 
here on a chance?” 

“No,” admitted Dale. 
was money in the safe.” 

“Perhaps you~ knew 
amount ?” 

Dale hesitated for an instant. When 
in tight corners he had often found it 
advantageous to give his adversary a 
jolt of some kind that would sweep him 
off his mental base. 

“I do,” he declared. “The amount is 
twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

Gailbreith gave a little start. Evi- 
dently the answer perturbed him 
greatly. There was an uneasy flicker 
in his eyes as he stared at Dale. 


“T knew there 
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“IT don’t see how you found out,” 
he muttered, more to himself than to 
The Picaroon, ‘Only one man beside 
myself knew anything about the twenty- 
five thousand. [For an amateur you 
seem to be well posted. Will you tell 
me your sousce of information?” 

Dale shook his head emphatically. 
“That is something that is never done 
in our profession.” 

“Profession?” Gaiibreith sneered. 
Of a sudden his face clouded. “Look 
here, my man, did Alcott put you up 
to this?” 

Dale regarded him narrowly for an 
instant. The question was a bit star- 
tling. As he waited for an answer, an 
angry flush crept into Gailbreith’s face. 
He seemed to be working himself into a 
rage, for the hand in which he held 
the pistol trembled visibly. 

“You needn’t answer,” he said 
thickly. “I can see by your expression 
that Alcott put you up to this. Well, a 
lot of good it wil do him! I'll teach 
that pup a lesson. What I don’t see is 
why he got a rank amateur to do the 
job for him. No matter, though. [ll 
settle with him later. As for you 

A hoarse exclamation escaped him. 
Dale had noticed that the other’s rage 
was affecting his nerves and rendering 
his aim unsteady. «The pistol in Gail- 

reith’s hand was not quite the formi- 
dable weapon it had been a few minutes 
ago. Sooner or later he would have to 
risk a bullet, and he might not get a 
better chance than the present one. 

He kicked up his feet, threw his head 
back, and fell to the floor like a dead 
weight. A venomous crack sounded; a 
little thud told that the slug had im- 
bedded itself in the wall. Before Gail- 
breith had time to aim again Dale had 
leaped to his feet and, crouching very 
low, hurled himself upon his adversary. 
Gailbreith, taken aback by this amaz- 
ingly quick assault, uttered a sharp 
squeal as the pistol was wrenched from 
his hand. 
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“How is this for an amateur?” Dale 
whispered in his ear as he slapped one 
hand over his mouth and with his free 
arm started to drag him toward the 
doorway. The shot might have been 
heard by the servants, though such a 
thing was not likely in that solidly built 
house; anyway Dale would have to risk 
it. Gailbreith was struggling viciously, 
but to no avail, and to quiet him Dale 
stretched him out on the floor and 
placed a knee over his chest. Panting 
hard, the man lay still on his back, peer- 
ing at Dale in a bewildered way, as if 
wondering what had suddenly pos- 
sessed the quiet and scholarly-looking 
man at whom he had been aiming. 

“Just keep cool, and you won’t get 
hurt,” Dale told him. 

Gailbreith cursed under his breath. 

Dale reached out and jerked down 
one of the hangings. It was made of 
rich but very pliant and soft material, 
and his deft fingers easily fashioned one 
end of it into a gag which he firmly ap- 
plied to Gailbreith’s mouth. Then he 
tore down the tasseled cord at the side 
of the doorway and tied the little man’s 
arms and legs. Finally he stood erect, 
listening. The house was quiet; evi- 
dently neither the shot nor the sounds 
of the brief scuffle had been heard by 
the servants. 

He stepped quickly to the safe. It 
was still open, for Gailbreith, confident 
that he had the intruder at his mercy, 
had been in no hurry to close it. Had 
he done so The Picaroon would have 
adopted some harmless but effective 
means of persuasion to make him open 
it. Now he put his hand inside and 
drew out the bundle of bills. He 
counted twenty-five of them and 
noticed that each one was of the one- 
thousand-dollar denomination. He 
shoved the bundle into his pocket, at 
the same time casting an amused glance 
to where Gailbreith lay. It pleased him 
to picture Gailbreith’s astonishment 
upon leatning that the man he had 


dubbed a-rank amateur was-none other. | 


than The Benevolent Picaroon. 

After closing the safe he stepped to 
the library table and from-a_ hidden 
pocket in the lining of his coat took a 
neatly engraved card. He chuckled as 
he placed it in a conspicuous position 
on the table. He always left such a 
card behind him on the scene of his ex- 
ploits. It was a taunt flung in the face 
of the police and the authorities who 
had sent him unjustly to prison. The 
card read: 

I trust you will pardon my little jest and 
excuse the liberties I have taken with your 
property. It will be returned to you promptly 
as soon as you have donated ten per cent of 
its value to the Society for the Protection of 
Animals, THE BENEVOLENT PICAROON. 

After assuring himself that Gail- 
breith was as comfortable as the cir- 
cumstances permitted, Dale left the 
house just as he had entered it. Much 
as he disliked the man, he had no de- 
sire to hurt him needlessly. He chuc- 
kled as he walked along. In a few 
hours the police would be muttering 
anathemas against The Benevolent 
Picaroon. Dale wished he could be 
there to see their long faces and hear 
their exasperated comments. As usual 
they would find no clew, nothing but 
the little engraved card with which they 
were already familiar, and which had 
the same effect on them as a direct slap 
in the face. 

Suddenly, as he neared a subway en- 
trance, Dale slowed down his pace. An 
air of thoughtfulness came over the 
quiet, gray figure. 

“What the deuce did Hilda Alcott 
mean?” he muttered. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DALE MAKES A DISCOVERY. 
At half past seven the next morning 
Dale was awakened by a firm tap- 
ping on his door. He sat up in bed, 
glared vindictively in the direction 
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whence the din came, and ungraciously 
inquired what was wanted. The an- 
swering voice was that of Bilkins, his 
versatile valet. 

“Captain Summers is on the wire, 
sir,’ announced Bilkins. 

Dale rubbed the sleep from his eyes. 
That his friend Summers should be 
calling up at such an hour seemed 
rather significant. Nevertheless Dale 
felt sure that he had nothing to fear. 
He had made no slips, and before retir- 
ine he had carefully hidden the money 
in his place at West Third Street. 

“Tell him to go to blazes,” he told 
Bilkins. “Ask him what he means by 
getting decent people out of bed at such 
an unearthly hour.” 

“He says it’s very important, s®&.” 

“Oh, very well.” Dale slid his legs 
off the bed and rubbed his eyes once 
more. Then he threw a dressing gown 
over his shoulders and went to the tele- 
phone. 

“Hello,” he said testily. 

“You, Daler” Summers’ voice was 
calm and gave no indication that any- 
thing sensational had happened. “Sorry 
to disturb your beauty sleep, but I know 
you'll be interested to hear that The 
Picaroon has broken loose again. Yes, 
The Picaroon. He got into Hamilton 
Gailbreith’s house last night and a 

“Whose house did you say?” inquired 
Dale innocently. 

“Hamilton Gailbreith’s. You’ve told 
me you would like to look over one of 
The Picaroon’s jobs some time, and 
here’s your chance. I’m telephoning 
from Gailbreith’s house now. Suppose 
you jump into your clothes and come 
over?” 

“All right,” said Dale drowsily, add- 
ing that he would be there inside half 
an hour. Then he went back to his bed- 
room and began to.dress. Though he 
had no particular liking for the police, 
there were several things about Sum- 
mers that appealed to him. He often 
lunched with the captain, and their 
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favorite topic on these occasions was 
the exploits of The Picaroon. The 
conversations gave Dale all the thrills 
experienced by one skating on very 
thin ice. He knew that the captain had 
rather more than an inkling in regard 
to The Picaroon’s identity. Two or 
three times he had caught that enter- 
prising rogue in situations that gave a 
broad hint to the effect that Martin 
Dale and The Picaroon were one and 
the same. But Dale had always man- 
aged to wriggle out of these tight cor- 
ners, and Summers had not a shred oi 
actual proof to back up his suspicions. 

Dale dressed quickly, but with his 
usual care. Merely to throw dust in 
the captain’s eyes, he had now and then 
dropped a remark to the effect that he 
would like to have a look at the scene 
of one of The Picaroon’s exploits. He 
had even intimated, though half in jest, 
that he might be able to find clews 
where the police had found nothing but 
The Picaroon’s card. In view of this 
there was nothing of particular signéf- 
cance in the fact that Summers had 
asked him to come over to the Gail- 
breith house. 

While he drank a cup of coffee he 
glanced at the morning paper which his 
valet handed him. There was not a line 
about the episode in the Gailbreith 
house, and Dale was a trifle disap- 
pointed until he recalled that it had 
occurred too late for publication in the 
morning papers. The early noon edi- 
tions could be depended upon to do him 
full justice in the way of sensational 
and highly colored accounts of the af- 
fair. 

Shortly a taxi was speeding him 
toward Park Avenue. There was a 
glow in his cheeks and a sparkle in his 
eyes, and he looked as though he had 
not a care in the world. Now and then 
he smiled faintly in anticipation of an 
interesting set-to with the captain. ‘The 
pretense of looking for clews on tf! 
scene of an offense committed by him- 
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self would be amusing, especially since 
Summers would more than half suspect 
that he was shamming. 

A gaunt manservant with a lugubri- 
ous face admitted him and announced 
‘hat Captain Summers was waiting for 
him in the library. Dale walked in with 
a jaunty air, At the table stood the 
official, a wiry man with absurdly short 
legs and a large, pear-shaped head. 
Whether still or in motion, Summers 
always held his figure in a hunched 
way, as if constantly on the alert against 
some one tickling him in the ribs. 

Sunshine was pouring in through the 
tall windows of the library. As Dale 
entered, the captain looked up from the 
table. While the two exchanged greet- 
ings, Summers gave him a brief and 
seemingly casual glance, but Dale felt 
as though it went right through him. 

“What’s up?” he inquired. 

The captain pointed to The Pica- 
roon’s card which lay on the table, al- 
most in the exact spot where Dale had 
left it. Again, while Dale pretended to 
examine the card, he felt Summers’ 
gaze on his face. 

“You’ve talked mighty big,” the cap- 
tain reminded him, “I’ve heard you 
say some sharp things about the police 
for not getting this Picaroon fellow. 
You’ve even hinted that you might get 
the goods on him yourself if you had 
the chance. Here’s your opportunity. 
Go to it, Dale.” 

Dale’s eyes danced while he looked 
nbout the room. For a moment his 
glance tarried on the safe, then it 
moved on to the doorway. The tas- 
seled cord and the section of the por- 
tiéres which he had used in binding and 
gagging Gailbreith had not yet been put 
back. Perhaps they had been soiled or 
torn and had been sent out for clean- 
ing or repair. 

“You might give me a lift,” he sug- 
gested lightly. “Don’t forget that I am 
an amateur at this sort of thing, cap- 
tain. What have you found?” 
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The captain looked at him queerly for 
a moment before he answered. ‘Nota 
single clew, if that’s what you mean. I 
was in hopes you would dig up a few 
for me. Dale, this is one of the strang- 
est jobs The Picaroon ever pulled off.” 

“How so?” 

“Because Summers broke off 
and grinned. “But I must let you find 
out for yourself. The only way to 
tackle a case like this is to go at it 
with your mind free of preconceived 
notions. Get your facts first, and then 
you can spin your theories.” 

“Sounds too much like real work. 
How much of a haul did The Picaroon 
make?” 

Again there was an appreciable pause 
befare the captain answered. “One of 
the strange things about this job is that, 
as near as I can make out, The Pica- 
roon walked out of here empty 
handed.” 

“Empty handed?” exclaimed Dale in 
genuine amazement. 

“That’s how it looks. Whether he 
was frightened away or whether he 
didn’t find anything that looked good 
enough to him I don't know, but evi- 
dently nothing is missing.” 

Dale gave the captain a blank stare. 

“You've got your job all cut out for 
you,” observed Summers, “You are 
some solver of mysteries if you solve 
this case. Why The Picaroon walked 
in here and left his card and then 
walked right out again is more than I 
can make out. I leave it to you.” 

There was a gleam of sly satisfaction 
in his eye. It looked as though he 
was enjoying Dale’s bewilderment to 
the utmost. And Dale was more than 
bewildered. For a few seconds he felt 
dazed. He had removed twenty-five 
thousand dollars from Gailbreith’s safe, 
and yet the captain assured him noth- 
ing was missing. He pondered the 
problem, and then he remembered that 
Gailbreith had acted somewhat queerly 
the previous evening. Dale had sensed 
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rs mystery of some kind in regard to the 


twenty-five thousand dollars, though at 
the time he had not given the matter 
much thought. Perhaps there was a 
reason why Gailbreith did not care to 
mention the loss of the money. 

Dale moved gropingly about the 
room. Finally he came to the doorway. 
He was about to make a remark on the 
disappearance of one of the portiéres, 
but just then a small, bright object 
winked up at him from the floor. It 
was half buried in the heavy carpet, but 
its metallic gleam caught the eye at 
once. It was in this particular spot, 
Dale remembered, that he had left Gail- 
breith the night before. 

He stood stonily still. For the mo- 
ment his usually agile wits seemed to 
have deserted him. Summers appeared 
not to be looking in his direction just 
then, and he stooped quickly and picked 
up the object. It was a fragment of a 
cuff link, with nothing but the plate and 
a portion of the link remaining. On 


the plate was a unique design which he 
recognized at once. Dale owned a pair 
of cuff links that were an exact likeness 
of the fragment he held in his hand. 
His mind swam dizzily. It would be 
droll, he grimly reflected, if it should 
be left to him to find a clew compromis- 


ing himself. Out of the tail of an eye 
he stole a glance at Summers, but the 
captain was looking elsewhere. 
Suddenly Dale remembered that he 
had not worn that particular pair of 
cuff links for some time. Then how 
explain that he had found the fragment 
in the exact spot where he had trussed 
up Gailbreith the night before? The 
design on the plate was unusual enough 
so that it was not likely that many simi- 
lar cuff links were in existence. 
_ He shrugged off his bewildered feel- 
ing and bent his mind to the problem. 
Should be mention his discovery to 
Summers? He could not remember 
distinctly, but it was likely that Sum- 
mers had seen him wearing the links of 
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which the object in his hand appeared 
to be a remnant. If the captain should 
recognize the fragment, several embar- 
rassing complications might ensue. On 
the other hand 

“Found anything?” inquired Sum- 
mers, interrupting Dale’s thoughts. 
With a mildly quizzical look on his face 
he turned toward the doorway. 

For a moment longer Dale’s thoughts 
raced on, and then, with a seemingly 
casual motion, he dropped the broken 
link into his pocket. 

“Nothing,” he said disgustedly, won- 
dering if the fragment was not burning 
a hole in the lining of his pocket. Had 
he blundered? Had Summers, for all 
his air of abstraction, seen him pick up 
the object from the floor? The cap- 
tain’s face was inscrutable as he came 
toward the doorway. 

“Let’s see what we can find in here,” 
he drawled without enthusiasm, preced- 
ing Dale across the floor and into a 
smaller room on the other side. “It’s 
just possible that 4s 

Dale did not hear the rest. He felt 
a curious sensation surging within him 
the moment the door closed behind 
them. The shades were lowered, and 
the room they had entered was so dark 
that at first he could see nothing, but 
he knew that the captain’s eyes were 
peering at him through the dusk. 

Suddenly a bright light appeared. 
With Summers’ piercing gaze on his 
face, Dale turned instinctively toward 
the rear of the room. A sudden rush 
of emotions brought an involuntary 
gasp to his lips. He stared rigidly at 
a still form lying on a couch. The face 
was gray, and the eyes were closed. 
The green dressing gown was open in 
front, revealing a crimson stain over 
the heart. The man lying there was 
Gailbreith. 

“He’s—dead !” exclaimed Dale. 

Moments passed in tense silence. Not 
for an instant did the captain’s pierc- 
ing gaze leave Dale’s face. 
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“He’s dead, all right,” he muttered 
at last. “What I am curious to know, 
Dale, is why you tried to hide that bro- 
ken cuff lirk from me.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE BROKEN CUFF LINK. 


IN the space of a few moments Dale’s 

inner self underwent a violent shak- 
ing-up process. His mind had been 
jolted into utter confusion when he 
found the broken link on the floor. The 
finding of Gailbreith’s dead body had 
given him a second shock before he had 
recovered from the first. Then, when 
he was on the brink of complete mental 
rout, the captain’s accusing tones acted 
like an electric stimulus on his nerves. 
With a swift rebound he pulled himself 
together. 

Captain Summers, he now saw, had 
maneuvered things very neatly. The 
captain had, of course, seen the cuff 
link before Dale reached the house, but 
he had let it lie where it was, to see 
how Dale would act when he found it. 
If Dale expressed frank astonishment 
at finding it in such a place, it would be 
presumptive evidence of his innocence. 
Conversely, if he tried to hide the bro- 
ken link, it would be inferential proof 
of his guilt. Dale, being obliged to act 
quickly and without due thought, had 
fallen for the captain’s ruse. 

Then the captain had followed up his 
advantage by suddenly confronting 
Dale with the body of Gailbreith. It 
was in the nature of the third degree, 
and Summers had arranged it very 
well. Following so quickly upon the 
shock Dale had received when he found 
the link, it might easily have thrown 
him off his mental base and caused him 
to betray himself in some way. But the 
effect of Summers’ cunning device was 
already wearing off. In another mo- 
ment Dale had himself well in hand. 

“Better come clean, Dale,” said Sum- 
mers sternly, “You and I have been 
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friends a long time, but friendship cuts 
no ice here. Why did you slip the link 
into your pocket?” 

“It’s no use, Summers,” he declared 
airily. “As you-ought to know, that 
third-degree stuff is wasted on me, 
Let’s go out where we can talk.” 

He passed from the room and out 
into the sunlit library. Reluctantly 
Summers followed him. Dale’s quick 
recoil seemed to have a depressing ef- 
fect on him, but he tried not to show it. 

“Well, what have you got to say?” 
he demanded after Dale had selected 
the easiest chair in the room. 

“Never could stand the sight of such 
things.” Dale motioned to the room 
they had just left. “A full-grown man 
like me ought to be hard as nails, but 
I’m soft as putty in the presence of— 
that. Now, captain, it seems to me 
you're taking a lot for granted. In the 
first place, you are assuming that I’m 
The Benevolent Picaroon.” 

“T’ve had a hunch in that direction 
for some time,” muttered Summers. 

“In the second place,” Dale coolly 
went on, “you are assuming that The 
Benevolent Picaroon murdered Gail- 
breith.” 

“Well, he’s as good as admitted it 
himself, There’s his card on the table. 
Shows he was here last night, doesn’t 
it?” 

“But it shows nothing else. You will 
admit, captain, that The Picaroon has 
proven himself to be a rather harmless 
cuss. He’s been cutting a lot of high 
capers and having considerable fun at 
the expense of the police department, 
but he hasn’t done any actual damage. 
It isn’t likely that a man of his kind 
would commit a vile murder.” 

“Few of the murderers I’ve seen ™ 
my time looked the part. They seemed 
harmless as lambs, most of ’em. Any- 
body that carries on the way The Pica- 
roon has done is sure to overreach him- 
self some day.” 


“Granted, captain. But if The Pica- 
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oon had murdered Gailbreitt> do you 
suppose he would have been simple- 
minded enough to leave his card behind 
him? Murder is a pretty serious of- 
fense, you know. In all probability The 
Picaroon realizes that he can’t remain 
incognito forever. Some day his iden- 
tity will become known, and then he 
won't care to be confronted with a mur- 
der charge.” 

Summers, despite his efforts not to 
show it, was visibly impressed by the 
argument. He had taken up a position 
midway between the two doors, ready 
for action the instant Dale should make 
the slightest move of a suspicious na- 
ture. But Dale, sprawling in the easy- 
chair, looked exasperatingly calm. It 
seemed as though flight was the thing 
farthest from his thoughts. . 

“T don’t know why I should be cham- 
pioning The Picaroon’s cause,” he went 
on. “Never saw the fellow in my life, 
as far as I know. Hate to see anybody 
judged on such flimsy evidence, 
though.” 

“You do, eh?” Captain Summers’ 
lips twisted into a shrewd grin. “Now, 
-since you’ve had your say, we will get 
back to the point. You've been trying 
to talk it down so far, but it won’t 
work. You haven’t explained yet why 
you tried to. hide the broken cuff link. 
Maybe you deny it belongs to you?” 

“Not at all, captain.” 

“Well, it wouldn’t do you any good, 
for I’ve seen you wearing a pair just 
like it.” 

Dale’s eyes narrowed. He straight- 
ened a little in the chair and looked the 
captain squarely in the eye. 

“Summers,” he declared emphatically 
and truthfully, “I declare on my honor 
that I haven’t the faintest idea how the 
broken link got into this room.” 

For a long moment the captain re- 
garded him searchingly. Dale felt as 
though his innermost thoughts were be- 
ing raked over and sifted by that oddly 
Piercing gaze. 


“If you’re lying,” said Summers at 
length, “you’re doing it with the 
straightest face I ever saw on a liar. 
But we’re getting away from the main 
point again. If you feel so innocent 
about it, why did you try to hide the 
thing ?” 

Dale smiled easily once more. ‘“Be- 
cause I knew it would look bad lying 
there. At first it didn’t occur to me 
that you must have seen it already. I 
knew, of course, that you have been 
suspecting me.” He chuckled as if the 
idea were utterly ridiculous. “I didn’t 
care to nurse your suspicions along, and 
so, on the spur of the moment, I put 
the thing in my pocket. It was foolish, 
I’ll admit, but even an innocent man 
will act guilty at times.” 

“Yes, that may be so,” muttered the 
captain in the tone of one who feels 
himself losing ground. “Let’s see the 
thing again.” 

The broken link was handed over to 
the captain, who studied the design on 
the plate. “Wonder what became of 
the other part,” he muttered. 

Dale was ready with an explanation. 
“Tsn’t is possible that it stuck to the 
buttonhole and the murderer carried it 
away with him? Presumably he didn’t 
discover until he got home that a part 
of it was gone.” 

“Maybe,” said the captain grudg- 
ingly. “I suppose you have no objec- 
tion to having your house searched?” 

“None whatever,” declared Dale em- 
phatically. 

Summers tore a leaf from his note- 
book and wrapped it around the frag- 
ment, then transferred it to his wallet. 
When he looked up his face was in- 
scrutable. 

“I guess that’s all,” he said tone- 
lessly. “I'll send for you if I should 
want you again.” 

Dale gasped at this abrupt dismissal. 
He wished the captain good morning, 
then walked to the door and out of the 
house. He could scarcely realize that 
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he was leaving the Gailbreith residence 
a free man, It would not have sur- 
prised him if he had been placed under 
arrest, or at least subjected to a long 
and stiff questioning. The ease with 
which he had got out of a trying situa- 
tion was somewhat bewildering. 

But Dale had not walked far before a 
glimmer of understanding came to him. 
He was familiar with Summers’ meth- 
ods. The captain realized that in itself 
the broken link was not of much conse- 
quence as an item of evidence. Too, 
the captain well knew that Dale could 
take care of himself in a cross-exami- 
nation, and so he was trying a different 
tack. He was proceeding on the old 
principle that if a man is given enough 
rope he will eventually hang himself. 
Though ostensibly free, Dale would be 
virtually a prisoner from now on. He 
would be constantly shadowed and his 
every movement watched and reported 
to Summers. Supposedly unconscious 
of espionage, he was expected to be- 
tray himself by committing some reck- 
less act. 

A noon edition with flaring headlines 
caught his eye, and Dale read a copy 
while he rode home in a taxicab. His 
face darkened as he perused the highly 
flavored account of the murder of 
Hamilton Gailbreith. It was not pleas- 
ant to see his other self held up to pub- 
lic contempt as the perpetrator of a foul 
crime. Unconsciously Dale squared his 
shoulders as he was jolted from side 
to side in the cab. The crimson stain 
must be washed from the name of The 
Picaroon, and that could be done only 
by exposing the real murderer. 

Reaching his house, he went at once 
to his bedroom. There he unlocked a 
cabinet drawer and took out a small, 
plush-covered box. He opened it, and 
a glance confirmed his suspicion, He 
was certain that, until a week or ten 
days ago, the box had contained two 
cuff links; now there was only one. He 
replaced the little box, closed the 


drawer, and examined carefully the — 
wood around the lock. Several faint | 
scratches confirmed his surmise that the 
drawer had been forced open recently. 

He rang for Bilkins, a mild-man- 
nered man with a villainous face, a con- 
tradiction that appealed strongly to 
Dale’s sense of humor. 

“Bilkins,” he began, fixing the valet 
with a searching gaze, “I have reason 
to believe that this house has been 
robbed recently.” 

“Ro—robbed, sir?” stuttered Bilkins, 
and Dale knew at once that the man’s 
amazement was -genuine. After all, 
there was no reason why he should 
have suspected the valet. He had only 
wanted to make sure. He was certain 
that Bilkins, despite his evil counte- 
nance, was thoroughly honest. 

“The robbers didn’t get much,” he 
hastened to explain. “Only a trifle. If 
you see any suspicious-looking char- 
acters around the house, let me know 
at once.” 

“Oh, there’s one out in front now, 
sir,” said Bilkins gravely. “I was look- 
ing out of the window just as you rang, 
and I saw him standing on the side- 
walk. Shall I shoo him away, sir? He 
looks like a desperate character, sir.” 

“Thanks for telling me, Bilkins.” 
Dale’s lips twisted into a grim smile. 
Not being a student of -physiognomy, 
Bilkins could not be blamed for his 
little mistake. “I mentioned the rob- 
bery to my friend, Summers, and he 
promised to detail a man to keep af 
eye on the house for a day or two. 
That’s probably the one you saw.” 

“Stupid of me, sir,” Bilkins con- 
fessed, then added a fervent, “Thank 
you, sir,” as Dale slipped a bill into his 
palm and told him he could take the 
afternoon off. 

A frown on his face, Dale looked 
again at the slight scratches on the cabi- 
net. It was evident that some one ha 
sneaked into the house and stolen the 
missing cuff link. Such a thing could 
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be done with comparative ease, for 
Dale had taken no special precautions 
against robbery. The motive for the 
theft was also fairly clear. Evidently 
the murder of Gailbreith had been 
planned in advance, and the murderer 
had deliberately broken the cuff link 
and left it on the scene of the crime 
to create the appearance that it had 
been shattered in the struggle. It looked 
like a prearranged attempt to fasten the 
guilt on Dale. 

But who could be guilty of such a 
contemptible act? The question led 
him along a tangled trail of thought. 
Was it some one who knew or sus- 
pected that Martin Dale was The 
Benevolent Picaroon? So far as Dale 
knew he had no personal enemies, 
though there were several persons who 
had ample cause for nursing grudges 
against his alter ego. His thoughts 
went back to the beginning of the Gail- 
breith episode. His imagination etched 
a picture of a girl with teasing eyes 
and gleaming masses of brown hair. 
His latest adventure had really had its 
inception in his talk with Hilda Alcott. 
The picture in his imagination took on 
a somewhat sinister aspect. Could it be 
possible that 

The doorbell pealed. Remembering 
that he had given Bilkins the afternoon 
off, he went down to see who it was. 
He opened the door, and before him, 
clear-eyed and radiant, stood Hilda 
Alcott. 


CHAPTER VI. 
TERROR. 


S if her smile had been only a ruse 
to gain her admittance, the girl’s 
face sobered as soon as Dale had ush- 
ered her into his drawing-room. Into 
her eyes came the same hint of tragedy 
that Dale had seen in them while she 
stood looking at the Romney portrait in 
Mrs. Westerley’s house. By degrees 
her face grew paler under the wide 
brim of her Javender-shaded hat. 
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“You—killed him!” she declared 
tensely, her fingers poking nervously 
into the upholstered arms of the chair 
she occupied. 

“I suppose you refer to Hamilton 
Gailbreith?” said Dale, realizing that 
this was no time for circumlocution. 

“Of course. I have just read the ac- 
counts in the papers. I didn’t think 
you were capable of such a vile thing, 
Mr. Dale. I know you didn’t like Gail- 
breith—nobody did, for that matter— 
but murder is murder.” 

“Calm yourself, Miss Alcott. You 
are jumping at conclusions. | The 
papers are making out a pretty strong 
case against The Benevolent Picaroon, 
but my humble self is not even men- 
tioned.” 

She tossed her head impatiently. 
“Why waste words, Mr. Dale? I know 
that you are The Picaroon.” 

Dale eyed her curiously. The very 
matter-of-factness of her tones gave the 
words a queer emphasis. 

“{ wonder how you make that out, 
Miss Alcott.” 

“T was practically sure of it even be- 
fore our talk at Mrs. Westerley’s. 
Please don’t ask me how I could be 
sure, for I can’t tell you that. That 
night I dropped a few hints in your 
presence. I pointed out, among other 
things, that two of The Picaroon’s rob- 
beries coincided in regard to time with 
social gatherings at our house from 
which you had excused yourself on the 
plea of previous engagements.” 

“But surely you don’t——” 

“No; I was only teasing you then. 
As I havé said, I was practically sure 
beforehand that you were The Pica- 
roon. You controlled yourself very 
well, Mr. Dale, but I could see that you 
didn’t feel quite at ease. Each of those 
little shots of mine went home, and for 
a moment or two, when I alluded to 
the money in Gailbreith’s safe, you be- 
trayed yourself hopelessly. But, even 
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if there had been doubt in my mind 
then, there is none now.” 

“T see,” Dale murmured. “I sup- 
pose it is useless for me to tell you that 
I know nothing whatever about the 
murder of Gailbreith?” 

“Yes, quite useless. Night before 
last I told you that on the following 
night there would be a large sum of 
money in Gailbreith’s safe. The next 
night Gailbreith was murdered. The 
coincidence is too pointed to be ex- 
plained’: away. I suppose Gailbreith 
caught you in the act and you got ex- 
cited and. ” She finished the sen- 
tence with a little shualder. 

Dale’s mind went back over the 
events of the night. There had been 
several gaps in the newspaper accounts. 
No mention had been made of the 
money, which was natural enough since 
Gailbreith was not alive to tell about 
it. Neither had there been any allusion 
to the broken cuff link, nor to Captain 
Summers’ suspicions in regard to The 
Picaroon’s identity. With character- 
istic secretiveness in.such matters, Sum- 
mers had evidently refrained from tell- 
ing the reporters all he knew. 

“T admit the coincidence is rather im- 
pressive,” said Dale. “But isn’t if pos- 
sible that some one else had received a 
tip on the money in Gailbreith’s safe?” 

She shrugged as if to indicate that 
the idea was out of the question. 

“How did you know about 
money?” asked Dale pointedly. 

“That is of no consequence, and I 
shan’t tell you.” 

Dale bowed. “But maybe you will 
gratify my curiosity on one point. Dis- 
regarding, for the present, the mystery 
pertaining to your source of informa- 
tion in such a matter, I wonder what 
your object could have been in giving 
me a tip on the contents of Gailbreith’s 
safe.” 

She sat stonily still for several mo- 
ments, her eyes tracing a design in the 
rug at her feet. 
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“It’s too late to go into that now, 
she said at length, her voice very low 
and tense. “I had a reason—an excel- 
lent one—but you defeated my purpose 
when you killed Gailbreith. You see, I 
—I couldn’t touch anything that’s 
stained with blood.” 

Dale pondered this cryptic statement 
in silence. He turned it in and out, 
but could make nothing of it, and Miss 
Alcott did not seem disposed to eluci- 
date. Suddenly he excused himself and 
left the room. He was gone only a 
minute or two. 

“T want you to look at something, 
Miss Alcott,” he declared lightly, step- ' 
ping close to the chair in which she sat 
and holding his closed hand directly in 
front of her eyes. “Did you ever see 
anything like this before?” 

He opened his hand abruptly, reveal- 
ing the remaining link. A faint gasp 
sounded, and then the girl sat as rigid 
as if she had turned to stone. She 
moved her lips several times, but no 
words came, and all the while she gazed 
fixedly at the ornament in Dale’s hand. 
Presently she drew herself up a little. 
It was a movement that seemed to re- 
quire a desperate effort. 

“Where did—you get—that!”’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“You have seen something like it be- 
fore?” 

She lifted her eyes, but her gaze 
avoided Dale’s. 

“No!” she said a little shrilly. “No!” 
Again, with a shiver, she looked at the 
ornament. “Why do you ask such a 
question ?” 

“T have a reason, Mis Alcott. 
don’t you answer me?” 

“I—can’t!” Her voice was like a 
despairing moan. It seemed as if her 
strength had collapsed of a sudden. 
“Where did it come from?” she asked 
faintly. 

Dale put the link into his pocket. 
“The broken counterpart of it,” he said 
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"evenly, “was found on the spot where 
Gailbreith was murdered last night.” - 

She bent forward in the chair, star- 
ing at him with a wild light in her eyes. 
Every trace of color was drained out of 
her face. Her lips opened and closed, 
but her tongue was silenced by terror. 

“Why not tell me the truth, Miss Al- 
cott,” said Dale gently. “One doesn’t 
become terrified at sight of a cuff link 
without a reason. What do you know 
about it ?” 

“Nothing!” She spoke the word with 
a great effort. Then she rose unstead- 
ily to her feet. ‘“I—I think I’ll go now. 
Would you mind calling a taxicab for 
me?” 

For a long time after the cab had 
driven off, Dale sat looking out of the 
window. 

“More mysterious than ever,” he told 
himself. “She lied about the cuff link. 
And what the deuce did she mean by 
saying that she couldn’t touch anything 
stained with blood?” 


CHAPTER VII. 
POINT NUMBER THREE. 


AFTER Miss Alcott’s departure, Dale 
spent an hour putting two and two 
together. He sat at his writing desk, 
and now and then he scribbled some- 
thing on a sheet of paper. When he 
had finished, the salient points of the 
Gailbreith mystery were before him in 
black and white. This was what he 
had written: 
F I—Hilda Alcott’s tip concerning the money 
in Gailbreith’s safe. 
2—Gailbreith’s statement: “Only one man 
besides myself knew anything about the 
twenty-five thousand.” 
3—Gailbreith’s question: 
you up to this?” 
_4-Miss Alcott’s terror at seeing the cuff 


link, 


“Did Alcott put 


There were other perplexing points, 
but Dale believed that the mystery 
would clear considerably if he could as- 
certain the significance of these four. 
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One by one he pondered them long and 
hard. All of them seemed equally diffi- 
cult of comprehension, but he consoled 
himself with the thought that the solu- 
tion of one of them would probably ex- 
plain the remaining three also. 

His situation was a bit droll, he 
reflected. The Benevolent Picaroon, 
regarded by the police as one of the 
astutest rogues with whom they had 
matched wits in a long time, was in this 
instance fighting on the side of the law. 
For once there was a bond of mutual 
interest between himself and the police. 
He wondered*what Captain Summers 
would say if he knew the truth. It 
pleased ‘him to picture the captain’s 
chagrin if Dale should be the first to 
solve the mystery. 

Then his thoughts went back to the 
four points. Gradually his mind be- 
came engrossed by the third to the tem- 
porary exclusion of the others. It 
seemed to Dale that he had something 
tangible here. Gailbreith’s question 
might prove the clew that held the solu- 
tion to the whole riddle. 

In a few minutes he was out of his 
apartment and driving in a_ taxicab 
toward the Alcott house. In_ his 
pocket was the cuff link that had 
exerted such an astonishing effect on 
Hilda Alcott, and uppermost in his 
mind was a fixed determination to learn 
how much, if anything, her father knew 
about the matter. Dale was an amateur 
at such a task, and he felt his handi- 
cap keenly. Summers could have given 
him pointers, but he did not think it ad- 
visable to take the captain into his con- 
fidence. He would let chance and im- 
pulse dictate his course of action. 

He had seen Richard Alcott a few 
times, and the man had impressed him 
as one who is mourning a lost cause. 
There was something at once aristo- 
cratic and melancholy about him. His 
prematurely white hair and lofty bear- 
ing gave hi.n an air of distinction that 
went a long way toward relieving the 
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atmosphere of threadbare gentility in 
which he lived. Dale recalled having 
heard that the family had once been 
very wealthy, but that the fortune had 
been lost in a financial crash, and that 
now Alcott, true to his aristocratic in- 
sincts, was making a bold fight to keep 
up appearances, 

Dale’s card gained him immediate ad- 
mission to the library in which Alcott 
sat reading a newspaper. His face was 
a trifle pale and drawn, but he greeted 
his visitor with heartfelt cordiality. 

“And now, Mr. Dale, what can I do 
for you?” he asked wht the amenities 
were over. 

Across the library table Dale sent the 
elderly gentleman a*keen glance. 

“TI believe you were acquainted with 
Hamilton Gailbreith?’ he began 
bluntly. 

The mention of the dead man’s name 
seemed to have a terrifying effect on 
Alcott. The genial smile froze on his 
lips. His eyes grew frosty and hard. 
From head to foot he shook with the 
violence of his emotions. Dale tried to 
analyze the older man’s feelings so far 
as it was possible from appearante, and 
he thought that hate—burning, all-con- 
suming hate—was uppermost. 

“From what do you infer that?” de- 
manded Alcott curtly. 

Dale smiled easily. He had gained 
his first point; he was on the trail of a 
motive. 

“T was under the impression that you 
and Gailbreith moved inthe same social 
circle,” Dale remarked. 

“To a certain extent, yes.” Alcott 
seemed partly mollified. “But I have 
been going out very little of late. My 
daughter has attended to our social 
obligations. I hope, Mr. Dale, that I 
do not owe the honor of this visit to 
anything connected with the Gail- 
breith case. The subject is extremely 
distasteful to me.” 

“Hope you will bear with me for just 
a second or two,” said Dale suavely. 


His hand went to his coat pocket, tar- 
ried there for an instant, then came out 
with fingers clenched. He brought his 
hand directly beneath the older man’s 
gaze before he opened it and exposed 
the cuff link. 

“Please look at this carefully, Mr, 
Gailbreith, and see whether you recog- 
nize it.” 

With a puzzled look Alcott took the 
ornament from Dale’s hand. He in- 
spected it with great care, but Dale 
could tell at a glance that the trinket 
meant nothing to him. If it had he 
would have shown it, for Alcott was 
not the kind of man who could mask 
his emotions. 

Finally Alcott shook his head and 
handed the link back. “I am positive 
I have never seen it before,” he de- 
clared, and Dale knew he was telling 
the truth. “Why did you ask?” 

Dale did not answer directly. “There 
is quite a little story connected with 
that cuff link, Mr. Alcott. By the 
way,” glancing at the paper Alcott had 
thrown aside, “I see you have been 
reading about the Gailbreith case. For- 
give me for alluding to the matter 
again, but there is one phase of the in- 
cident that puzzles me. What do you 
suppose became of the money Gail- . 
breith had in the safe?” 

Once more the older man’s face un- 
derwent a startling transformation, but 
this time the dominant expression was 
not hate, but stupefaction and fear. 
His face was white; his body trem- 
bled. He drew a gasping breath, then 
sat very still and stared at Dale, who 
was toying absently with the cuff link. 

At last Alcott found his voice, but 
it had a dull and hollow sound. “Why 
do you say that?” he demanded. ; 

“It’s an obvious question, isn’t it’ 
When a man is killed for his money, 
one naturally wonders what has become 
of the money.” 

Alcott strove hard to regain his calm. 
“But—but the papers made no mention 
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of money. The motive for the murder 
appears to be a mystery.” 

“The police never tell all they know.” 

“But why do you suppose that 2 

“IT am not supposing, Mr. Alcott.” 
The older man’s violent reaction to his 
mention of the money in the safe de- 
cided Dale to venture a chance shot. 
“You and I know that Gailbreith’s safe 
contained twenty-five thousand dollars 
last night.” 

Alcott stared for a moment longer; 
then, with a feeble moan, he sank back 
against the chair. 

“How—how did you know?” he 
whispered. 

Dale had heard and seen enough. 
Alcott’s words and actions had spoken 
volumes. He was about to say some- 
thing soothing to the old man, but just 
then a fugitive impression caused him 
to look aside. Near Alcott’s chair stood 
a tall, dark man of twenty-eight or 
thirty, who had entered the library so 
quietly that Dale had not noticed him 
until this moment. The newcomer’s 
kinky black hair and bronzed features, 
together with the strong mold of his 
jaw and the aggressive expression about 
the mouth, indicated a lively and vigor- 
ous personality. 

His glance was slanting downward, 
and he seemed to be looking intently at 
something; but at first Dale could not 
imagine what it was. The thing he was 
gazing at seemed to occupy the young 
man’s whole mind for the moment. His 
strong features mirrored an inward 
commotion. Dale was puzzled for a 
time; then he looked down at his own 
hands, and suddenly he understood. 
The object of the newcomer’s interest 
was the cuff link with which Dale was 
still playing in an absent-minded way. 

Dale felt as though the mystery was 
taking on fresh complexes. The cuff 
link appeared to be playing a rdle of 
increasing importance in it. Hilda Al- 
cott had shown terror at sight of it. It 
had failed to impress her father, but 
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evidently it meant something to this 
bronzed young man. 

The newcomer lifted his gaze and 
looked straight into Dale’s eyes. The 
intent expression left his face, and he 
showed no sign of having noticed the 
cuff link. 

“Sorry to intrude,” he said in coldly 
polite tones, “but Mr. Alcott has been 
ordered by his physician to avoid ex- 
citement of all kinds. I believe you 
were discussing the Gailbreith case. 
That’s a rather exciting topic.” 

Dale smiled. The young man’s tone 
and manner just escaped being insolent. 

“Edgar Holland, my private secre- 
tary,” said Alcott by way of introduc- 
tion. “He is constantly concerned about 
my health. I suppose that but for him 
I should have been dead years ago. You 
mustn’t mind him, Mr. Dale. I trust 
you will remain for dinner.” 

Dale, guessing that the older man 
was anxious to continue the conversa- 
tion which his secretary had inter- 
rupted, regretfully declared it was im- 
possible. He could not hope to learn 
much more, and there were several 
other matters he must attend to. There 
was a look of mingied bewilderment 
and alarm in Alcott’s face as he left 
the room. The older man would have 
given a great deal to learn how much 
Dale knew. : 

Holland followed him to the door. 
Remembering the young man’s absorp- 
tion in the cuff link, Dale regarded him 
curiously as he was about to step out. 

“Just one moment, Mr. Dale,” said 
Holland in an undertone. “I hope you 
won’t mind my telling you that you are 
barking up the wrong tree.” 

“How is that, Holland?” 

“T couldn’t help overhearing one or 
two things you said to Mr. Alcott. I 
gathered from what I heard that you 
are of the opinion that Miss Alcott had 
something to do with the Gailbreith 
murder. You are wrong.” 

“Oh!” said Dale, giving the younger 
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man a keen glance. There was an ear- 
nest, pleading look in his dark face. “I 
perceive that Miss Alcott has a stanch 
champion. I haven’t said that I sus- 
pect the young lady, however.” 

“I saw the cuff link, sir,” said Hol- 

land somewhat confusedly, “and I hope 
you won’t be drawing wrong inferences 
from it. You would be doing Miss 
Alcott an injustice.” 
' Again Dale glanced intently into the 
other’s face. He had never yet been 
deceived by the impression he derived 
from faces. 

“You are all right, Holland,” he de- 
clared feelingly. “Miss Alcott is for- 
tunate to have you on her side. Don’t 
worry; things have a way of coming 
out all right in the end.” 

He walked away with a swinging 
gait. While waiting for a taxicab on 
the corner, he took the cuff link from 
his pocket and gazed at it with an ab- 
stracted air. The smile that curled his 
lips had a certain grimness to it, and 
the twinkle in his eye was not exactly 
pleasant. 

The Gailbreith mystery was solved! 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE DARK, 


ROM the Alcott residence Dale 
drove direct to his house. A serio- 
comic expression crept into his face as 
he went from room to room. To all 
outward appearances nothing had been 
disturbed, but here and there Dale’s 
keen eye detected little touches which 
told him that his rooms had _ been 
searched during his absence. Evidently 
Captain Summers had hoped to find 
something that would serve as a con- 
necting link between Martin Dale and 
The Benevolent Picaroon and thus con- 
firm his suspicions, 

Dale could afford to take a serene 
view of it. Every square inch of his 
house might have been searched with a 
magnifying lens, and still nothing of a 


telltale character would have been 
found. He kept his two identities 
strictly apart. Everything that per- 
tained to The Picaroon was in the dis- 
reputable hovel on Third Street, and no 
one but Dale himself ever went there. 

“No one?” he repeated half aloud as 
a suspicion suddenly flashed across his 
mind. Of late it had looked at though 
at least one person must be in posses- 
sion of proof of some kind to the ef- 
fect that Dale and The Picaroon were 
the same. Did this person know of The 
Picaroon’s retreat on the fringe of the 
Italian quarter? If so—— 

Dale did not pursue the thought. He 
went out quickly, gave the lynx-eyed de- 
tective standing on the sidewalk a sly 
wink, and then dined hastily at a res- 
taurant. It was nearly eight o’clock 
when he came out, and theater crowds 
were thronging the streets. Dale 
ducked in and out among tangled 
streams of humanity, slipped into a sub- 
way entrance and out again, walked 
through a drug store, and emerged via 
the side entrance, and, after numerous 
other gyrations, stopped on a street cor- 
ner and looked about him. His 
shadow was nowhere in sight. 

Twenty minutes later he slipped into 
his retreat on West Third Street. For 
a long time he stood at the window of 
the dark room and looked out on the 
sidewalk. There was just a chance that, 
despite his precautions, some one had 
followed him. But when fifteen min- 
utes had passed and there was no sign 
that he had been traced to his hiding 
place, he lighted a lamp and glanced 
over the two rooms. 

Presently he nodded. It was evident 
that some one had visited his retreat 
since The Picaroon was there last. 
There were signs that a thorough search 
had been made, but it had been con- 
ducted by cruder hands, than those 
which had explored his residence in the 
upper Forties. The search here, Da. 
guessed, had not been made by Cap- 
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tain Summers’ men, but rather by some 
one who had reason to suspect that the 
sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
was hidden on the premises. 

_ Dale opened a closet door and knelt 
on the floor. His hand pressed down 
on something, and a narrow aperture 
appeared at his feet. He inserted a 
hand in the opening, chuckling a little 
as he brought out a bundle of bank 
notes. The prowler’s exertions had been 
in vain. 

Perhaps a mysterious noise of some 
kind had interrupted the search and 
frightened the intruder away. If so, 
it was possible that a second attempt 
would be made, maybe this very night, 
Also Dale had several other reasons for 
thinking so. 

He was about to replace the money 
in the opening, but changed his mind 
and instead put the bundle into his 
pocket. Then he closed the aperture 
and left the closet. His watch showed 
nine-thirty. After a moment’s doubt he 
extinguished the light and sat down be- 
side the window. He let his thoughts 
travel in and out of the dark corners of 
the Gailbreith case. The solution of the 
major mystery had come to Dale in a 
flash, but several minor points still re- 
mained to be cleared up, and the perpe- 
trator of the crime had not yet been ap- 
prehended. The culprit might walk in 
any moment, and Dale was as likely to 
make the capture here as anywhere 
else. At any rate, he had nothing better 
to do just at present, so the time he 
spent in waiting would not be wasted. 

He began to feel drowsy, for he had 
slept little the night before, and pres- 
ently his head began to wag. His flut- 
tering eyelids encompassed a vision of 
Summers’ pear-shaped head and funny 
little legs. Then the vision faded, and 
Dale’s head slumped down against his 
chest. 

Dale might have slept for five min- 
utes when suddenly he awoke with a 
start. A faint, grating sound crept 
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through the noises of the street. Real- 
izing that his patience was at last to be 
rewarded, he was instantly wide awake. 
For a moment he listened to the metallic 
grating outside, signifying that some 
one was trying a number of skeleton 
keys in the lock, and then he tiptoed 
across the floor and stepped inside the 
closet. He left the door open a crack, 
for he did not intend to make his pres- 
ence known until he had watched the 
intruder for a while. 

Footfalls crossed the floor, and 
through the narrow opening Dale saw 
a moving gleam. Evidently the in- 
truder did not think it safe to light the 
lamp, so was using an electric torch in- 
stead. For a time the prowler moved 
back and forth across the floor, looking 
into corners and behind the few scat- 
tered pieces of furniture, but at no time 
did the searcher come close to the closet 
door. 

Of a sudden the moving gleam van- 
ished, and in the same instant a slight 
scraping sound came from the direction 
of the door, many feet distant. Dale 
could not understand ; it appeared that 
a second prowler was about to enter the 
house, and this did not fit into the 
theory he had constructed. A soft little 
laugh sounded in the darkness, and it 
struck Dale unpleasantly. There was a 
malevolent twang to it that boded no 
good for the second prowler. 

Dale flexed his muscles for quick ac- 
tion. Soft footsteps told that the sec- 
ond prowler was inside the house. Now 
and then a board creaked, and at inter- 
vals came a little crash, signifying that 
some one had bumped against a piece 
of furniture. Then came several mo- 
ments of silence, broken only by an 
occasional intake of breath that was so 
faint that only Dale’s keen ears could 
have detected it. 

He waited breathlessly, with his face 
close to the narrow opening. Some- 
where out there in the darkness were 
two indistinguishable shadows, and for 
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the moment neither of them moved or 
made a sound. It seemed to Dale as 
though they were engaged in a grim 
and silent game of hide-and-seek, each 
waiting for the other to make the first 
move. 

A scratching sound fell harshly on 
the tense silence. One of them had 
tried to make a light, but evidently the 
match had missed fire. Then a mascu- 
line voice spoke, and at the first sound 
of it Dale pricked up his ears. His 
sharp senses caught the falsetto at once. 
The speaker was diguising his voice for 
the benefit of the second prowler. 

“Never mind those matches, Miss Al- 
cott,” was what he said. “What you 
and I have to say can be said in the 
dark. You can understand why I don’t 
care to show my face.” 

A quick “Oh!” signified that the girl 
had been startled by the voice. “Who 
are you?” she whispered after a mo- 
ment. 

“Can’t you guess?” Dale, listening 
intently, thought that the man was dis- 
guising his voice very cleverly. “You 
received a note this afternoon, I be- 
lieve?” 

“T did.” Evidently Miss Alcott was 
recovering from the shock she had re- 
ceived when the voice spoke so sud- 
denly out of the darkness. “It told me 
I would learn something interesting if 
I would come here at ten-thirty this 
evening. I was warned not to tell any 
one where I was going, and to be sure 
that no one followed me.” 

“T trust you obeyed those directions 
carefully ?” 

“To the letter,”? the girl assured him. 
“Nobody knows that I’m here.” 

“Excellent! Now, Miss Alcott, what 
did you think when you read the note? 
What did you expect to learn by com- 
ing here?” 

“T couldn’t know, of course, but I felt 
it had something to do with the Gail- 
breith murder. That’s why I came.” 

“Precisely. You've taken a lot of in- 


terest in that case, haven't you? 3 
Haven't you a suspicion in regard to 
who committed, it?” 

“TI think so, but 

“Your suspicion is unfounded,” in- 
terrupted the falsetto voice. “The per- 
son you suspect is innocent, It was in 
order to convince you on that point that 
I asked you to come here. Not caring 
to make my identity known, I didn’t 
dare meet you anywhere else.” 

“You haven’t told me yet who you 
are.” 

A brief pause followed ; then the man 
laughed. “Well, I don’t intend to tell 
you my real name. There’s another 
name, however, by which I am better 
—or at least more widely-——known. 
You have probably heard it. That 
other name is The Benevolent Pica- 
roon.” 

Dale started so violently that for a 
moment he feared he had betrayed his 
presence. Evidently the other two were 
so absorbed in the conversation, how- 
ever, that they had ears for nothing 
else. Dale was amazed at the cool im- 
pudence with which this man claimed a 
name that belonged to no one but Dale 
himself. It was a foolhardy thing to 
do, since he could not know but that 
the man he was impersonating might 
appear at any moment. Thien it oc 
curred to Dale that perhaps the im- 
postor was calculating that the real 
Picaroon would not dare to visit his 
retreat until the Gailbreith murder sen- 
sation had died down. In all probabil- 
ity he knew that The Picaroon was un- 
der police surveillance and would have 
to keep quiet for a time. But what 
puzzled Dale more than anything else 
was how the fellow had learned the ad- 
dress of the hovel on West Third 
Street. 

A silence followed the brazenly ut- 
tered lie. At length the girl spoke, and 
Dale fancied there was a trace of skep- 
ticism in her tone. 

“And who killed Gailbreith?” 


” 
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“T did,” came the calm rejoinder, and 
again Dale gave a start. The impostor’s 
purpose was now plain. In order to 
turn her suspicions from some one else, 
he was trying to fasten the crime on 
The Picaroon. The attempt was au- 
dacity itself, Dale reflected, but it might 
succeed through sheer boldness. 

“You did?” exclaimed Miss Alcott. 

“Exactly. And I don’t like the idea 
of some one being accused of a crime 
committed by myself. That’s why I am 
making a clean breast of it. Have I 
convinced you?” 

“No,” came the girl’s emphatic an- 
swer after a brief pause. 

“What!” The man was evidently 
astounded. “You don’t believe me?” 

“I think you have been telling me a 
string of lies. I know who The Pica- 


roon is—at least I think I do—and your 
voice doesn’t sound like his.” 

The impostor laughed easily. “Hasn’t 
it occurred to you that a man in The 
Picaroon’s position may have to culti- 


vate several different voices? Is there 
anything I can do to convince you?” 

“There is. You can show me your 
face in the light.” 

Some thing that was suspiciously like 
a snarl sounded in the darkness. Evi- 
dently the impostor was about to 
change his tactics, 

“If you don’t believe I am The Pica- 
roon, who do you suppose I am?” 

The girl did not reply to this, and for 
a few moments neither of them spoke. 

“Why don’t you make a light?” she 
said after a pause. “Maybe I should 
know you if I could see your face.” 

“And that’s exactly why I don’t want 
any light,” the impostor asserted. “Got 
any idea who I am?” 

“I am not sure, but I ” She 
checked herself, and Dale fancied she 
was trying to scan the man’s face 
through the intervening darkness. “I 
think I should have known the hand- 
writing of the note I received this after- 
noon if it hadn’t been dissembled. All 
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I saw was a strange hand, and I 
didn’t think anything of it at the time. 
Now i 

“Now you think you know who 
wrote it? I suppose you also think you 
know who murdered Gailbreith ?” 

“T told you I had a suspicion.” She 
spoke tremulously, as if the change in 
his attitude was beginning to frighten 
her. “Now I am almost sure. It 
wasn’t The Picaroon. You have been 
lying to me.” 

“Indeed? Well, before the night is 
over you will wish you hadn’t been so 
skeptical.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

The man spoke in silken tones that 
caused Dale to crouch in readiness for 
a spring. “You’re such an obedient 
and unsuspecting little girl, my dear. 
I told you in that note not to let any 
one know where you were going, and 
you appear to have obeyed my instruc- 
tions implicitly. If you should be— 
ahem—unavoidably and indefinitely de- 
tained in this place, nobody would know 
where to find you.” 

A short gasp sounded. 

“You see, little one, my object in get- 
ting you to come here was to do one of 
two things—either turn your suspicions 
away from a certain party or else ren- 
der you harmless. I didn’t have much 
hope of accomplishing the first. The 
second will be easy. This is The Pica- 
roon’s hang-out. Oh, yes, I might as 
well admit now that what I told you 
about me being The Picaroon was a lie. 
The point is that, if anything should 
happen to you here, it would be up to 
The Picaroon to make the necessary ex- 
planations.” 

He laughed in a way that made Dale 
grit his teeth. Evidently it filled the 
girl with fear. Her breath came in 
trembling gasps as she retreated toward 
the closet door. 

“You—you mean to kill me?” 
stammered, taking another step toward 
the point where Dale stood. 


she 
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“Necessity sometimes forces one to 
do unpleasant things. I regret that—— 
Where are you, little one?” 

He fumbled about for her in the 
dark. Dale had a distinct impression 
that she had backed up against the wall 
and was only a foot or two from where 
he stood, Without a sound he pushed 
the closet door wide open and tiptoed 
out. 

The man muttered a curse. The girl 
had glided away from him so silently 
that he had no idea where she was. He 
cursed again, but the words were stran- 
eied into a snarl as one wiry hand 
gripped his arm and another tightened 
around his throat. The attack was so 
startling and unexpected that for the 
moment he could not move, and the 
wiry strength of his mysterious assail- 
ant’s hands made resistance useless. 

A palpitant gasp came from the girl. 
She knew there had been a mysterious 
interruption of some kind, but she could 
not tell what was going on. With a 
vigorous shove Dale pushed the man in- 
side the closet and forced him down on 
his back. His hand reached out and 
took a bundle of clothesline from a 
shelf. In a short time his deft fingers 
had bound the man’s hands and feet. A 
few moments more, and a tightly ap- 
plied gag had stifled the fellow’s sput- 
terings. Then Dale stepped out. 

“You are safe now,” he told the girl, 
and the voice was not Martin Dale’s, 
but The Benevolent Picaroon’s. He led 
her to a chair and gently pushed her 
down. “Sit here and rest.” 

The voice must have soothed her, al- 
though she could not recognize it, for 
er tension subsided quickly. Dale has- 
tened to the outer door and locked it. 
Then, taking the lamp from the table, 
he entered the smaller room at the side 
of the apartment. He closed the door, 
lighted the lamp, and then made the 
quickest change of his career. The gar- 
ments of Martin Dale, with Hamilton 
Gailbreith’s twenty-five thousand dol- 
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lars in the coat pocket, disappeared in 
a hidden niche in the wall. 

“She suspects I am The Benevolent 
Picaroon,” he told himself as he sur- 
veyed his work in the mirror, “but she~ 
doesn’t really kngw anything, and 
there’s no reason why I should confirm 
her suspicion. Besides, I have a certain 
little job on my hands, and The Pica- 
roon is better equipped to handle it 
than Martin Dale.” 

He stepped out, lamp in hand. The 
girl looked up, with astonishment in her 
eyes, as she saw the gray-clad, slightly 
stooping figure who stood before her. 

“Who are you?” she gasped, staring 
at him. 

A smile crossed The _ Picaroon’s 
scholarly face. His appearance, he 
knew, was so vastly different from 
Martin Dale’s that the girl would never 
recognize him in his present get-up. 

“What became of the—other one?” 
was her next question while she gazed 
at him in utter confusion. 

The Picaroon pointed to the closet 
door. “You need have no fear of the 
scoundrel,” he told her soothingly. “In 
a little while he will be behind lock and 
bars. I have a little errand to attend 
to. I may be gone an hour; perhaps a 
little longer. It is very important that 
you wait here until I return. Have I 
your promise?” 

She looked trustingly into his face, 
puzzled, but at the same time relieved. 

“You have saved my life,” she mur- 
mured. “I will do anything you say.” 

“Excellent!” applauded The Pica- 
roon; and in the same instant he tilted 
his head back. A slight, creeping sound 
came from the direction of the street. 
Quickly he extinguished the lamp, then 
looked out throuch the window. A 
man was standing on the sidewalk, and 
he was looking straight toward the wit 
dow. A sharp knock sounded on the 
door. 

“T think the house is surrounded by 
the police,” whispered The Picaroon, 
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“but you have nothing to fear. Just 
sit still.” 

Another knock, a little louder than 
the preceding one, sounded on the door. 
‘The Picaroon was in a state of tingling 
tension. Just now, before he had exe- 
cuted the errand he had in mind, an 
interruption would be decidedly embar- 
rassing. Repeated rappings came from 
the door, and then a loud crash which 
indicated that some one was hurling 
himself against it. A second crash fol- 
lowed, accompanied by a loud, splinter- 
ing sound. 

The Picaroon stood very still as hur- 
ried footsteps approached. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MAN IN THE CLOSET. 


OMENTS passed, and the foot- 
steps came closer. Evidently two 
men were forcing their way into the 
room. The Picaroon, after whispering 
something in the girl’s ear, stepped 
toward the wall as they entered. He 
could not understand what had hap- 
pened, but he suspected that the in- 
vaders were the police. Summers was 
still of the opinion that he had mur- 
dered Gailbreith, and The Picaroon had 
no proof to the contrary. 

Dale glanced in the direction of the 
closet. As matters now stood, the man 
in there only complicated the situation. 
Being a very facile liar, as Dale knew 
from experience, he would probably 
manage to throw dust in the eyes of the 
invaders, There was Miss Alcott, but 
the fact that she had come to the hovel 
under highly mysterious circumstances 
would probably weigh against her tes- 
timony. 

Within the span of a few seconds 
these thoughts flashed through The 
Picaroon’s mind. He ‘eached toward 
his hip pocket, but the little automatic 
he sometimes carried was not there. 
He had made his change so swiftly that 
he had given no thought to the weapon. 
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A sharp streak of light crept across 
the floor, moving up and down and. 
from side to side. For a moment it 
rested squarely on The Picaroon’s face. 
Some one laughed, and he recognized 
the voice. 

“Let’s have a light, Dickson,” said 
Captain Summers. “I think we've 
caught him this time.” 

A match scratched, flickered for an 
instant in the gloom, and then the man 
who had struck it saw the lamp on 
the table. He lighted it rather clunisily, 
as if not used to such antiquated things. 
In the pale yellow light that suddenly 
flooded the room The Picaroon saw a 
vicious-looking pistel pointed at his 
chest. Behind the weapon stood Cap- 
tain Summers, short-legged, angular of 
face, and with a satisfied grin playing 
about his lips. Once before Summers 
had come face to face with The 
Benevolent Picaroon under circum- 
stances strongly suggesting that the lat- 
ter was Martin Dale. He had had no 
proof of his suspicions then, and he had 
none now, but The Picaroon could 
guess what he was thinking. 

“Careful, Dickson,” said the captain 
fo the officer who had come with him. 
*He’s a slippery customer. Better keep 
an eye on the door and window.” 

Summers’ glance moved from The 
Picaroon to the girl. A scowl appeared 
in his face. 

“You’re Miss Alcott ?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Thought so.” There was a look of 
perplexity, also a trace of suspicion, in 
the captain’s eyes. “I learned this eve- 
ning that your father called on Gail- 
breith last night.” 

Miss Alcott’s face, already pale, 
turned a shade whiter, and Summers 
appeared not to notice it. 

“What your father was doing at 
Gailbreith’s house I don’t know,” he 
went on, “but as soon as I learned about 
the visit I detailed a man to watch your 
residence. An hour or so ago my man 
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saw you walk out of the house. At 
the corner you hailed a taxi. My man 


thought it looked queer, and so he fol-— 


lowed you. Your father has a car, I 
understand. Why didn’t you use it 
instead of traveling in a public taxi- 
cab?” 

The girl was about to speak, but a 
furtive signal from Dale kept her silent. 

“You needn’t answer unless you want 
to, of course,” said the captain grum- 
blingly. “I learned another thing about 
you this evening. By itself it doesn’t 
mean much, but certain circumstances 
make it significant. What were you 
doing at Martin Dale’s house this after- 
noon?” 

Miss Alcott gave a start. She looked 
at Dale, and caught another silencing 
signal. 

The captain made a wry face. “Trust 
a woman to keep a secret when she 
wants to.” He turned to The Picaroon 
and looked him over from head to foot. 
Though he knew the scene was ap- 
proaching a crisis, Dale looked quite 
serene. He folded his arms across his 
chest and peered mildly at the captain. 

“Seems to me you and I have met 
before, Mr. Picaroon,” said Summers 
with a chuckle. “The togs and the 
spectacles look familiar. Let me see, it 
was about six months ago—eh?” 

“My memory is not very reliable.” 

“T suppose not. Not much chance of 
me forgetting what happened that night 
six months ago, though. You certainly 
played a cute trick that time.” 

A faint smile fluttered about The 
Picaroon’s lips. The captain came a 
step closer. “I have a notion to yank 
off those spectacles and scratch up your 
face a bit,” he confided. 

“Why?” The Picaroon opened his 
eyes wide. “What could you gain by 
doing such an extraordinary thing?” 

“Well, I’m not sure. I just have a 
hunch that if I should muss you up a 
bit I would find that you bear a strik- 


ing resemblance to a certain gentle — 
man naméd Martin Dale.” 

“How ridiculous!” 

“Ridiculous, is it?” Summers low- 
ered his gaze for a moment. It was 
plain that, despite several significant 
circumstances, he was far from certain 
in regard to the identity of the man be- 
fore him. The fellow’s looks, manners, 
and especially his voice were almost the 
direct opposite of Martin Dale’s. With- 
out letting his aim waver for an instant, 
he glanced over his shoulder. 

“Come here, Dickson,” he said to the 
officer who had accompanied him. “I 
want you to frisk this fellow while I 
keep him covered.” 

The Picaroon flexed his muscles for 
quick action. As yet the captain had 
no proof that The Picaroon was Mar- 
tin Dale, or vice versa. Once the iden- 
tification had been made, his rollicking 
career would come to an abrupt and 
humiliating close. Dale was willing to 
risk a great deal before permitting such 
a thing to happen. Though tingling 
from head to foot, his composure 
seemed unruffled. His head drooped a 
trifle toward his chest, and he looked a 
little bored as he stood there with arms 
folded. 

Dickson came forward. Out of the 
tail of an eye The Picaroon glanced at 
the girl, who had, been watching the 
scene in wide-eyed astonishment. Then 
he looked squarely at Dickson, who was 
advancing somewhat diffidently. The 
officer did not quite know what to make 
of the silent, gray-clad figure who was 
regarding him with such a listless ait. 
The man’s composure seemed too pro- 
found to be genuine. Dickson was om 
his guard against a sudden attack. 

“Get busy!” ordered Summers. “Not 
afraid of him, are you?” 

Dickson quickened his steps. Now 
he was only two feet from The Pica- 
roon. His sturdy arm reached out, but 
in the next instant it fell-back. A puz 
zled expression crossed his face. He 


~ 
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stood still, listening. Then, slowly, he 
turned toward the closet door. In the 
same instant Dale, all his senses on the 


alert, heard a faint, scraping sound. 


His eyes gleamed behind narrowing 
lids. 

“There’s some one in there, sir,” said 
Dickson, pointing to the closet door. 

An incredulous look crossed the cap- 
tain’s face. Still pointing the pistol 
steadily at Dale, he glanced back over 
his shoulder. Now he, also, heard the 
sound. He glanced curiously first at 
Dale, then at the girl. 

“Break in,” he told Dickson. 

“Such violence isn’t necessary,” said 
The Picaroon in gentle tones. “I think 
you will find the door unlocked.” 

Dickson verified his statement. With 
a jerk he opened the door and looked 
in. A mutter of amazement escaped 
him. 

“Well, who is it?” asked Summers 
impatiently. 

Dickson bent his broad back and 
looked inside the closet. “I don’t know 
him, sir. Never saw him before. He’s 
been gagged, and his hands and feet are 
tied. Shall I release him, sir?” 

“Yes, and be quick about it,” com- 
manded Summers, with a stern look 
into Dale’s face. The Picaroon only 
smiled. Though he had not seen the 
face of the man in the closet, and de- 
spite his falsetto voice, Dale knew who 
the man was. His muscles rippled under 
his coat, but the captain did not notice 
it. Just now his attention was largely 
fixed on the closet at his back, though 
he still eyed Dale. 

Dickson took out his pocketknife and 
made a few slashing motions. Then he 
assisted the reclining man to his feet. 
The Picaroon cast a slanting glance at 
Miss Alcott. She was straining for- 
ward in her chair and staring at the 
closet door. Suddenly, with a gasp, she 
drew back. A name trembled on her 
lips. Dale could see that a suspicion 
had been confirmed in her mind. 
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The man who stepped out of the 
closet, leaning dazedly against the of- 
ficer’s shoulder, was Edgar Holland, 
Mr. Alcott’s secretary. He glared sul- 
lenly at Dale, then glanced bewilderedly 
at the captain and Dickson. Finally he 
drew himself up with an indignant air. 

“Afrest that man,” he said loudly, 
pointing at Dale. “He is the murderer 
of Gailbreith.” 

For an instant the captain’s gaze had 
left The Picaroon’s face. The finding 
of the man in the closet seemed to have 
upset him for a moment—and in that 
moment Dale acted. In a twinkling he 
crouched very low, his knees almost 
touching the floor, removing his head 
and shoulders from the range of the 
captaih’s pistol. Then with a sudden 
movement that looked like an acrobatic 
feat, he executed a somersault that 
landed him within a foot of the table. 
His hand shot out, a crash sounded, 
and the room was dark. 

Some one laughed at the farther side 
of the room, and then a door slammed. 


CHAPTER X. 
CAPTAIN SUMMERS’ TIIREAT, 


OR a moment following the slam- 
ming of the door no one in the 
room moved. The sudden blotting out 
of the light had left the little group in 
impenetrable darkness, 

“After him, Dickson!” barked the 
captain, remembering his own inade- 
quate legs. “Don’t let him get away!” 

But a scampering of feet told that 
Dickson was already in pursuit. The 
captain moved unsteadily to the table. 
His fumbling hands found the lamp. 
The Picaroon had extinguished the 
light by turning down the wick. The 
captain’s fingers trembled excitedly as 
he relighted the lamp. 

Miss Alcott had not left her chair. 
Summers gazed at her sharply, scowl- 
ing as he caught a look of relief in her 
eyes. Then he turned to Holland. 
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“What have you to say for your- 
self?” he asked irritably. 

Holland brushed back a tangle of 
back hair from his forehead. His face 
was still a little pale, and there was an 
uneasy flicker in his eyes. 

“It seems to me that you might ask 
Miss Alcott for an explanation,” he 
suggested. “It would be interesting to 
know what she is doing in a place like 
this and just what sort of relations she 
has been maintaining with The Benevo- 
lent Picaroon. I hate to say it about 
my employer’s daughter, but it looks to 
me as though they were in cahoots.” 

Summers peered at the speaker, then 
at the girl, and looked as if he didn’t 
know what to think. 

“You are employed by Mr. Alcott?” 
he asked. 

“T am his private secretary, sir. Some 
time ago—about six weeks or two 
months, I should say—something hap- 
pened that made me strongly suspect 
that Martin Dale was The Benevolent 
Picaroon. I won’t bore you with the 
details now. It is enough to say that 
in a roundabout way I discovered that 
he uses this place as a hang-out for his 
other self. I came here to-night, think- 
ing I might pick up some facts in re- 
gard to the Gailbreith murder. My em- 
ployer is vitally interested in one of the 
angles of that affair. I had been here 
only a very few minutes when Miss Al- 
cott éé 

“He lies,” said the girl, leveling a 
loathing glance at Holland’s face. 

Holland gazed at her in an injured 
way. “I don’t like to dispute her 
word,” he said apologetically, “but, if 
you wish to test her veracity, you might 
ack her what her father was doing at 
the Gailbreith residence last night.” 

The captain turned to Miss Alcott. 
Every trace of color had fled from her 
face as Holland spoke. She looked at 
him rigidly, with an expression of scorn 
and bafflement in her eyes. 

“T think it would be better for you, 
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Miss Alcott, if you would tell the cap- 
tain everything,” suggested the young 
man in gentle tones. 

Summers looked at her closely. 
“Holland is right,” he said. ‘You had 
better come out with whatever is on 
your mind.” 

The girl shook her head; her lips 
tightened, Muttering something under 
his breath, the captain turned away. 

“Suppose you tell,” he said to Hol- 
land. 

The young man looked as though the 
suggestion was very distasteful to him. 
He rocked thoughtfully on his heels 
while he glanced regretfully at the girl. 

“T don’t like to,” he said slowly, “and 
I’m not sure you would believe me. 
Tell you what I'll do. I occupy a room 
in Mr, Alcott’s house. If you will per- 
mit me to run back there for a few 
moments, I can fetch you proof that 
will convince you. Send an officer 
along with me if you wish.” 

“Don’t believe him, captain,” said the 
girl, suddenly raising her head. “He 
has no such proof as he speaks of. He 
is desperate, though he very cleverly 
manages not to show it. If you per- 
mit him to leave this room he will never 
come: back.” 

“Why won't he?” asked Summers 
doubtfully. “Has he any reason for 
giving me the slip?” 

“Every reason in the world,” declared 
the girl emphatically. She lowered her 
voice, but each syllable was distinct. 
“He murdered Hamilton Gailbreith.” 

Holland laughed as though he re- 
garded the statement utterly ridiculous. 
Summers himself did not seem deeply 
impressed by the accusation, yet he ap- 
peared reluctant to give the young man 
permission to leave. 

“T think you had better hang around 
a while, Holland,” he said. “Dickson 
has the speediest legs on the force. He's 
sure to catch the fellow, and after that 
we'll see. Just keep cool.” 

Holland shrugged as if to indicate 
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that he was content to remain as long 
as Summers desired. Half an hour 


passed, and then a footfall sounded out- 
side the door. ‘Summers pricked up his 
An expectant look crossed his 


ears. 
face. 

“T bet that’s Dickson,” he muttered. 

But the man who entered was not 
Dickson. The door opened, and with 
a languid air, as if he had not a care 
in the world, The Picaroon strolled in. 
Under his arm he carried a large, brown 
envelope. Smiling faintly, he placed it 
in the captain’s hand. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting so 
long,” he said in a tired voice. “I hur- 
ried as fast as I could. I found this 
envelope in the false bottom of Hol- 
land’s trunk. It contains certain docu- 
ments which he removed from Gail- 
breith’s safe last night. In case Hol- 
land should try to contradict me, I have 
two reliable witnesses who will swear 
that they saw me take the papers from 
Holland’s trunk.” 

The captain gasped as he looked in- 
side the envelope, then he gazed sharply 
at Holland. The young man’s face had 
turned deathly white. He dodged aside 
and tried to spring for the door, but in 
an instant the captain’s automatic was 
covering him. 

“None of that!” warned Summers. 
“T don’t know what alk this means, but 
you will wear these bracelets till I find 
out. Steady, now!” 

A click sounded, and Holland looked 
ruefully down at the steel links that held 
his wrists. In the meantime, with the 
most casual air in the world, The Pica- 
roon had strolled into the smaller room 
in the rear of the apartment. Leaving 
the door partly ajar behind him, he 
quickly opened the hidden niche in the 
wall and took out the clothes he had 
placed there an hour earlier. After 
transferring his pistol to a pocket in 
the suit he was wearing, he found a 
large piece of wrapping paper and did 
the garments up into a tight bundle. 
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“Where to?” demanded the captain as 
he crossed the larger room on his way 
out. “Wait a minute. I’m not through 
with you yet.” 

“Sorry, captain, but I can’t wait,” 
and The Picaroon continued his leis- 
urely course toward the door, “Maybe 
we'll meet again.” 

“Stop!” cried Summers, springing 
forward, and then he stopped with a 
gasp. He was looking straight into the 
muzzle of a pistol held in the hand of 
the quiet, gray-clad man. There was 
that about the other’s manner which 
warned him it would not be safe to 
advance. Step by step The Picaroon 
backed toward the door. He reached 
it, slipped through, then slammed it 
shut. A moment later the captain 
rushed out on the sidewalk. He looked 
up and down the dark street, but the 
gray-clad figure was nowhere in sight. 
He returned to his prisoner. 

Ten minutes later The Picaroon, still 
carrying the bundle under his arm, 
emerged from a dark, basement en- 
trance. After a cautious look in al! di- 
rections he turned toward the nearest 
corner. There he stopped for a mo- 
ment and waved a hand in the direction 
of the hovel. 

“Good-by,” he said. “The Picaroon 
will have to look for another retreat.” 
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Martin Dale looked crisp and fresh 
and in the best of spirits as he rang the 
doorbell of the Alcott residence at ten 
o’clock the following morning. A few 
minutes later he was facing Hilda Al- 
cott in the drawing-room. For a mo- 
ment he gave her a critical glance. 

“The subdued sunlight on your hair 
gives a very striking effect,” he mur- 
mured. “I have brought you some- 
thing. I think you will find the amount 
correct.” 

He handed her a package, and she 
flushed a little as she glanced inside and 
saw a number of bills. 


“You—you know?” she stammered. 
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“The papers I found in Holland’s 
trunk told most of the story, and my 
imagination has filled in the gaps. I 
understand now why I always instinc- 
tively disliked Gailbreith. It appears 
he was a human rattlesnake—and I 
apologize to every rattlesnake in the 
world for the comparison. It seems 
his princely income was derived from a 
flourishing blackmail business. I be- 
lieve he bled people right and left, sys- 
tematically.” 

“And father was one of them,” she 
said in very low tones. “Years ago he 
committed a certain little indiscretion 
and r 

“Why mention it?” Dale interrupted. 
“T happen to know that it didn’t amount 
to anything. His imagination made it 
a million times worse than it really was. 
Of course I understand that he was 
very sensitive about it. He is a born 
aristocrat from head to foot.” 

The girl nodded. “Poor daddy has 
almost worried himself sick over it. 
He explained it all to me after exact- 
ing a promise from me that I wouldn’t 
tell any one. A month ago Gailbreith 
came to him with documentary proof of 
that little indiscretion father committed 
years back. Gailbreith was willing to 
sell the papers for fifty thousand. 
Father told him he would never be able 
to raise such an amount, and Gailbreith 
finally compromised for half. The 
money was to be paid in cash in Gail- 
breith’s library at eleven o’clock night 
before last. It wasn’t the kind of trans- 
action that Gailbreith would care to 
make openly and in the light of day. 
Well, you may not believe it, but even 
such a small sum as twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars meant a very great deal to 
father. It would practically ruin him. 
I began to scheme, and then I thought 
of you.” 

“Of The Benevolent  Picaroon, 
father,” suggested Dale, smiling. 

“T stand corrected. It occurred to 
me that I would let you steal the money 
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from Gailbreith’s safe. The following — 
day I meant to call on you and give 
you your choice between handing over 
the twenty-five thousand dollars to me 
or be publicly exposed as The Benevo- 
lent Picaroon. I imagined you would 
surrender very gracefully.” 

“Either gracefully or not at all,” 
Dale assured her. “I am sure we would 
have had an interesting little debate. 
But, of course, you couldn’t touch the 
money after you learned that Gail- 
breith had been murdered. And I don't 
blame you a bit for suspecting that I 
did it. The circumstances were quite 
convincing. But I don’t quite see—” 

Her face sobered suddenly. A tiny 
blaze appeared in each of her eyes. 

“IT was utterly mistaken in Edgar 
Holland,” she told him. ‘He had been 
in father’s employ a long time, and he 
seemed so honest and upright that | 
never suspected him. We were—well, 
interested in each other. It’s all over 
now, of course. Whatever feeling I had 
entertained for him previous turned to 
contempt when I saw what he really 
was.” 

“He’s one of the smoothest rascals I 
ever saw,” Dale observed. “He almost 
fooled me, though I’m a pretty good 
judge of faces. When I saw him yes- 
terday he tried to throw me off the scent 
by pretending concern for you. He was 
very clever about it, but he overdid it, 
and that’s how I began to suspect him. 
I gather from those papers that Hol- 
land was one of Gailbreith’s victims. 
The young scoundrel committed some 
deviltry a couple of years ago, and Gail- 
breith found out about it and proceeded 
to bleed him.” A perplexed frown ap- 
peared on Dale’s brow. “He was des- 
perately hard up for money, of course, 
but I don’t see how he was able to time 
the murder so that I would bear the 
blame.” 

“That’s my fault, I’m afraid. You 
see, I trusted Holland so completely 
that, in spite of the promise I gave 
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father, I took him into my confidence. 
All I could think of was to get the 
money back so father wouldn’t worry, 
and I thought I might need a man to 
help and advise me. Holland knew two 
weeks ago that father was to pay Gail- 
breith the money at eleven o’clock night 
before last.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Dale. “That ex- 
plains! Holland began to scheme how 
he might get rid of Gailbreith in such 
a way that I would be suspected. 
Knowing that I intended to investigate 
Gailbreith’s safe, he planned to slip into 
the house after I had gone and put the 
blackmailer to death. That was his 
chief motive, I think. He also knew 
that Gailbreith’s safe contained a num- 
ber of documents which Gailbreith had 
used in bleeding his wealthy victims. 
Holland figured that if he could get 
hold of those papers, certain persons 
would be willing to pay well for them. 
I found them all in Holland’s trunk last 
night. Most of them I handed over to 
Summers, but one I took the liberty of 
» tearing up.” 

“The one that had to do with my 
father,” guessed the girl, “I am very 
much obli ss 

“Please don’t, Miss Alcott. Grati- 
‘tude makes me blush like a sophomore. 
But to get back to Holland. Clever 
scoundrel! To make doubly sure that 
the blame would fall on me, he sneaked 
into my rooms and annexed one of my 
cuff links. He must have broken it be- 
forehand, and after killing Gailbreith 
he dropped it on the floor beside the 
body, making it appear that it had been 
broken in the struggle. That was an- 
other brilliant touch. But, Miss Alcott, 
how did it happen that you recognized 
the link I showed you?” 

“Because I saw the broken one four 
days ago. Holland and I had been dis- 
cussing the subject of jealousy, and I 
made a pretense of going through his 
pockets to see if he was carrying about 
love letters from other girls. It was 


‘with it,” said Dale thoughtfully. 
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all a joke, of course, but in his vest 
pocket I found a link just like the one 
you showed me yesterday. I didn’t 
think anything of it at the time, but 
yesterday I recalled that Holland 
seemed very embarrassed when I found 
the link. Then I realized what it meant. 
I asked him about it last night, and evi- 
dently he guessed that I suspected him. 
That’s why he lured me to that funny 
little house on Third Street last night. 
He almost fooled me for a time when 
he pretended: to be The Picaroon.” 

“Tt was a desperate attempt, and I 
don’t think he expected to get away 
“He 
thought he would try, and if the scheme 
failed he would have resorted to some- 
thing else, I suppose.” 

“Murder,” said Miss Alcott in a very 
low voice. 

“Perhaps. I suppose his reason for 
staging the scene in the shack on Third 
Street was that he suspected twenty- 
five thousand dollars was hidden there. 
He had made a search for it once, and 
he would have made another last night 
if he had had the chance. But what 
gave him the queer notion that I was 
The Benevolent Picaroon ?” 

Their eyes twinkled as they met in a 
look of mutual understanding. 

“Tt was accidental, I think,” said Miss 
Alcott, and she repeated what Holland 
had said in the presence of herself and 
Captain Summers. “Going so soon?” 
she added when Dale showed signs of 
leaving. 

“I must. Have a luncheon engage- 
ment with Captain Summers. We have 
many interesting things to talk about. 
Good-by, Miss Aleott.” 

She followed him to the door, and 
her eyes sparkled as they met his. 

“The Picaroon’s secret is safe with 
me,” she told him. 

Dale walked out. On his way to the 
restaurant where he was to meet Sum- 
mers he purchased a noon extra, and a 
pair of black headlines caught his eye. 
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“Well, well!” he exclaimed. “Hol- 
land has confessed. Good for Captain 
Summers! I must congratulate him on 
his achievement.” 

But Summers, when they met in the 
restaurant, received Dale’s felicitations 
with a glum air. He was plainly de- 
pressed and said little during the meal. 
When their coffee was served, Dale 
passed his cigar case across the table. 

“Be a good sport, captain, and admit 
you were wrong,” he suggested cheer- 
fully. 

“Wrong —nothing!” grumbled the 
captain. 

“Holland admits he committed the 
murder, doesn’t he?” 
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“Of course he does.” ‘ 

“And doesn’t he also admit that he 
planted the cuff link which was the one 
thing that turned your suspicions 
against me?” 

“Well, yes,” 
sourly. 

“In other words, your case against 
me hasn’t a leg to stand on.” 

The captain was silent fora time. “I 
know what I know,” he declared with 
gruff emphasis. “And some day I am 
going to catch that Picaroon fellow 
right in the act.” 

“T hope I shall be present when you 
do,” said Dale genially. “I’m sure it 
will be interesting.” 


granted the captain 


COSHH? 


BOASTED TOO SOON 


URGLARS who defied the New York police to the extent of naming the 

address they intended to visit were captured, it is believed, when Joseph 

Marcus, alias Joseph Simon; Harry Gold, alias Aaron Gold, and Harry Salkin 
were arrested recently. 

Last January a gang of expert safe openers entered the loft building at 
No. 338 Canal Street, ripped open safes there, and departed after collecting twenty 
thousand dollars in jewelry and unset precious stones. Flushed with pride over 
their easily accomplished feat, the yeggs gave way to boasting. These boasts 
sounded through the underworld and eventually came to the ears of the police. 
Stool pigeons informed Captain John J. Stapleton, head of the loft and safe 
squad, that the gang of crooks were loudly announcing their intention of visiting 
the same loft building again and collecting whatever they had missed on their 
first visit. Whereupon the safe and loft squad did ‘not relax their vigilance over 
the building for an instant. 

Weeks passed and nothing happened. But the officers’ long watch had its 
reward. One day they knew the “safe mob” was about to fulfill its threat, for 
a detective watching the building from the outside saw a furtive figure slip up 
to the door and take a wax impression of the key. 

At three o’clock one Saturday afternoon three men, one of them armed 
with a key made from that impression, sauntered up to the building, which had 
been closed since noon, and entered. They ascended to the fourth floor, and 
paused before the office of S. Steinberg, manufacturing jeweler, in whose safe 
there reposed one hundred thousand dollars’ worth of gems and metals, Cutting 
round a patent lock on the office door, the crooks gained entry to the jewelers 
establishment. They placed a black bag one of them carried before the safe and 
then started back downstairs, evidently intending to finish their work at night. 

Detectives were waiting for them and overpowered them easily. 

In the black bag were three sticks of dynamite, a set of drills of the finest 
steel, a brace, one of the best constructed sectional jimmies the police have ever 
seen, and three pairs of gloves. 

At headquarters the three were charged with burglary, attempted burglary, 
and possessing dynamite illegally. 
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6—~ Johnston McC ulley 


Author of **‘A Crook Without Honor,’’ etc. 


T is taken for granted that you 
are well acquainted with 
Madison Square from the 

Farragut statue to the quick- 

lunch wagon. All right! Then listen 

to this: 

On that particular day, shortly after 
the hour of noon, when Thubway Tham 
turned into Madison Square from Fifth 
Avenue, every pigeon was a nightingale 





and every sassy sparrow was a lark! 
The clerks and merchants hurrying 
to lunch were Roman senators in pur- 


ple-trimmed togas. The stenographers 
and typists and file girls were either 
high-bred ladies of the court of Cesar, 
else beautiful slaves. 

That gentleman riding down Fifth 
Avenue in his limousine was not a 
broker hurrying to Wall Street to make 
an effort to negotiate a loan. No! He 
was a noble close to the imperial throne, 
driving in his golden chariot, heedless 
if its wheels crushed lesser mortals to 
earth, Oh, yes! The pavement was 
marble of the purest vein. 

The Flatiron Building was the 
Forum, and Cicero was just entering it 
to make a few sarcastic remarks about 
the times and the manners. The city’s 
great noonday roar was not the city’s 
roar at all, but the roar of wild beasts 
in the arena. 

Do not make a mistake, please, in the 
case of Thubway Tham—he does not 


touch the stuff, and he believes that 
since we have prohibition we should 
abide by it. Nothing out of a black 
bottle had caused Thubway Tham to 
conceive of Madison Square as trans- 
formed into ancient Rome. The potent 
influence at work was Love! 

There had been a time when Thub- 
way Tham confided to whoever cared 
to listen that “thkirth are the bunk!” 
But that was before lte met Miss Nettie 
Burde, niece of Ted Burde, deceased 
swindler and con man. 

One look into the blue eyes of Nettie 
Burde, and Thubway Tham felt that 
perhaps he had been slightly mistaken 
in his estimation of the gentler sex. A 
dinner, a few trips to the movies, and 
certain conversations in the park be- 
neath a kind moon, and Tham was lost 
beyond recall. 

Now he found himself engaged to be 
married, the whole world knew it, and 
Thubway Tham walked the streets of 
his beloved New York unashamed. 

He trod. slowly through Madison 
Square until he found an unoccupied 
bench, and he sat thereupon to watch 
the crowds and at the same time turn 
his glance now and then to the big clock 
in the high tower opposite. 

Thubway Tham had an engagement 
with Miss Burde for a certain hour that 
afternoon, and he did not intend to miss 
it. He knew just how long it would 
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take him to walk to the house where she 
had a furnished room, and he intended 
to arrive just a couple of minutes ahead 
of time. 

Happiness was in Tham’s face, a bit 
vf song bubbled from his lips, the sun 
vas shining brightly, and the sparrows 
vere larks, as has been said. Yet 
lhubway Tham was to learn that dark- 
ness comes after daylight, and that a 
cloud can appear in a pure blue sky. 
Some storms come unexpectedly. 

“Tham!” said a voice beside him. 

Thubway Tham looked up and be- 
held a sartorial vision. “Nifty” Noel, 
as he was called in the underworld, 
stood before him. It had been said of 
Nifty Noel, and truthfully, that he 
would go without a meal to buy the 
latest in cravats. But Noel looked par- 
ticularly prosperous and well fed just 
now. Tham judged that he had met 
some foolish woman in some fashion- 
able hotel and had taught her how to 
play bridge. 

Tham, being an honest and regularly 
professional pickpocket, felt himself 
socially above Noel, who preyed on the 
weaknesses of women. Yet he was so 
happy this day that he did not repulse 
Noel’s advances. 

“Thit down,” Tham said. 
on your mind?” 

Nifty Noel sat down. “I have been 
hearing rumors about you, Tham. I un- 
derstand that you are to be congratu- 
lated.” 

“Thankth!” Tham said. 

“We all fall, sooner or later, Tham. 
And you’re the guy who used to go 
around roasting women and saying that 
a man was foolish even to look at one.” 

“We live and learn,” Tham observed. 

“When is the happy event to occur?” 

“In about three weekth,” Tham re- 
plied. 

“There'll be gifts from the gang,” 
Noel observed. “I'll be there with a 
bunch of diamonds if I have to turn 
lip to get them.” 


“What ith 
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“Thay! If you wath to try to turn 
dip you’d find yourthelf in the hooth- 
gow in ten minuteth!”’ Tham declared, 
“You theem to have the idea that a dip 
hath eathy work. My goodneth! All 
you do for a livin’ ith to wear fanthy 
clotheth and grin at women like a thilly 
ath! I never robbed a woman in my 
life. Any time I can’t handle a regular 
he-man and get hith roll, I quit and go 
to work with the thtreet-cleaning de- 
partment, or thomethin’ like that.” 

“No offense, old-timer!” Noel said. 
“T merely was using a figure of speech. 
Hope you'll be happy, Tham, but you've 
got your troubles before you.” 

“T thould worry about that!” 

“You should,” Noel admitted. “Wait 
until you get to fighting with the land- 
lord and finding that some kid has stolen 
the morning milk. Wait until you find 
that the butcher is a thief and the man 
who runs the grocery a thug! My 
boy, I’m sorry for you!” 

“Uh-huh!” said Tham. 
care!” 

“T understand that you’ve got a great 
girl, Tham, but I’d keep my eyes open, 
if I were you.” 

“How ith that?” 

“No woman is to be trusted utterly; 
Tham, old boy.” 

“A lot you know about it!” Tham 
said. 

“I do know a lot. I make a hand- 
some living because I understand 
women. Not to be trusted, any of 
them !” 

“Nifty, you ought to be athhamed of 
yourthelf !” Tham declared. 

“We live and learn, as you so aptly 
put it. A poor man is easily fooled, 
Tham. I’d keep my eyes open, if ! 
were you.” 

“Noel, you are a thilly ath!” Tham 
declared. “You'd pleathe me if you 
went on down the thtreet and attended 
to your own buthineth. Jutht becauthe 
you have met a few thilly women, you 
have the idea that all of them are bunk! 


“Thee if I 
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You have a mind the thize of a thmall 
peanut.” 

“Go on and rave,” Nifty Noel said. 
“You'll learn, boy, one of these days. 
However, my congratulations stand, 
Tham. I wish you and your bride a 
long life and a merry one.” ’ 

Nifty Noel arose, straightened his 
waistcoat, flecked a bit of dust from 
one sleeve, looked down at Tham as a 
hurt father might look at a wayward 
son, and then moved slowly along the 
walk, swinging his stick in the most ap- 
proved manner. 

“The thimp!” Tham growled. 

Noel’s remarks had caused the first 
cloud to appear on the horizon of a per- 
fect day, but Tham, after glancing up 
at the big clock, cleared his mind of all 
unworthy thoughts and began watching 
a pair of pigeons on the grass on the 
other side of the walk. 

A short time later another man 
stopped beside the bench, and Tham 
glanced up to see Detective Craddock. 

Craddock did not wait for an invi- 
tation but sat down beside Tham and 
grinned at him. 

“How’s the boy?” he asked. 

“Thtill able to thit up,” Tham re- 
plied. “Don’t you ever work, Crad- 
dock? Do you jutht hang around thith 
plathe all the time, and draw pay for 
it?” 

“Oh, there’s a reason, Tham,” Crad- 
dock said. “It is generally understood 
that you are soon to wed.” 

“What hath that got to do with it?” 
Tham asked. 

“Weddings are expensive things, 
Tham; also honeymoons. And it éosts 
a bit to set up housekeeping, too, these 
days. Not knowing exactly the state 
of your bank account, I was a bit afraid 
that you might think it necessary to 
descend into the subway, get on a train, 
and collect running expenses from an 
unsuspecting populace.” 

“Oh, you did? Think you’re funny, 
don’t you, Craddock? Well, I'll thay 


one thing—you thertainly do hand me 
a laugh!” 

“Uh-huh! ll hand you something 
else one of these days, Tham.” 

“T know. One of thethe dayth you 
are going to catch me with the goodth 
and have me thent up the river for a 
long term. I have heard you thay that 
tho many timeth, Craddock, that I 
know it by heart! Put on a new rec- 
ord!” 

“Feeling snappy to-day, are you?” 
Craddock asked. 

“Thure! I wath feelin’ fine until I 
looked up and thaw your ugly fathe!” 

“All jokes aside, Tham, are you really 
going to be married?” 

“In about three weekth,” Tham ad- 
mitted. 

“Let me give you a bit of advice.” 

“Uh-huh!” said Tham. “There ith 
one thing I want to athk you firtht. 
Why ith it that ath thoon ath a man 
annountheth that he ith to be married, 
every thimp in town wantth to give 
him a lot of advithe? I’ve had more ad- 
vithe the latht week than I can uthe in 
ten yearth. If you want to give me 
anything, make it a thigarette.” 

Detective Craddock took the hint and 
complied. “Seriously, Tham,” he said, 
“you are about to take an important 
step. I know the young lady in the 
case, and I'll say that she is a mighty 
fine girl, even if she was raised by a 
con man.” 

“Thankth !” 
lighting again. 

“But keep a firm rein on her, Tham. 
You can’t let a woman run wild. Show 
that you’re the boss from the first mo- 
ment. Make her settle down as soon 
as possible, Tham. A woman’s like a 
colt—likes to kick over tke traces now 
and then.” 

“Uh-huh!” Tham said. 

“Be firm, Tham, always. And keep 
your eyes open. I’m not saying that a 
woman cannot be trusted, but _ 

Detective Craddock paused 


Tham said, his face 


and 
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waved a hand by way of concluding 
the sentence. 

“Why, you thimp!” Tham gasped. 
“I thuppothe you think that no woman 
could be in-love with me.” 

“Some things pass understanding,” 
Craddock admitted. 

“T gueth you don’t know my girl very 
well,” Tham said. “I can trutht her, 
all right!” 

“T hope so, Tham.” 

“You make me thick!” Tham said in 
disgust, glancing up at the big clock in 
the tower again. “I am not goin’ to 
thtay here and lithten to you any more. 
I’ve got a date.” 

“Any intention of taking a little ride 
in the subway?” Detective Craddock 
wished to know. 

“Why do you athk?” 

“Because, in such case, I’d better 
go along. Strange though it may seem 
to you, Tham, there are gentlemen who 
object to having their wallets lifted, no 
matter how cleverly it is done. They 
do not appreciate your fine art, I grant 
you.” 

There was a look of injury in Tham’s 
face. “I am going to meet Mith Burde 
and go to a movie with her,” he an- 
nounced. “After that we are goin’ to 
a rethtaurant and have thomethin’ to 
eat. Thee?” 

“T see,” said Craddock. 

“And that ith all!” Tham said firmly. 

He got up and walked briskly along 
the walk and toward Fifth Avenue, and 
Detective Craddock looked after him 
for a minute and then walked in the 
opposite direction. 


II. 


Thubway Tham found that the sky 
was clouded,now, in a manner of speak- 
ing. Of course, he trusted his girl, and 
did not believe for an instant that there 
was a single grain of deception in her 
make-up. But why was it that every- 
body said a woman was not to be 
trusted? 


Tham reminded himself that his a 


periences with women did not amount 
to much. Possibly there were things 
about their characters that he did not 
know. But he told himself that such 
thoughts were disloyal and insulting, 
and he smiled and hummed his tune 
again, and did not growl when some 
hurrying pedestrian hurled him to one 
side, and another stepped on his shoes 
and spoiled his shine. 

He crossed over to Broadway, con- 
tinued walking north for a few blocks 
more, and finally turned into a side 
street that would take him to the house 
where Miss Nettie Burde had a fur- 
nished room. 

Thubway Tham could visualize her 
now in her neat blue skirt, cream-col- 
ored shirtwaist, and black straw hat. 
He could visualize her smile and hear 
her voice. And so he made his way 
through the hurrying throngs, once 
more happy in heart, the talk of Nifty 
Noel and Detective Craddock forgotten. 

Tham turned another corner and had 
but half a block remaining to travel. 
He got clear of the crowd and glanced 
down the street. And then he stopped 
suddenly, and it seemed to him that for 
an instant his heart stopped also. 

Thubway Tham saw the trim blue 
skirt and the cream-colored waist and 
the black straw hat. Her back was 
turned toward him, but he knew her. 
She was standing on the lower step of 
the flight that led to the front door of 
the rooming house. 

But that was not all! She was talk- 
ing to a young man who was broad of 
shoulder and not unhandsome. He was 
dressed in a becoming style. Thubway 
Tham admitted to himself in that first 
awful moment that he was the sort of 
man who would be attractive to women. 

Nor was this all, either! She was 
bending forward, and one of her hands 
rested on the young man’s shoulder with 
a familiar gesture. Thubway Tham 
felt that the sky suddenly gave forth 
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thunder and lightning. He felt a mur- 
derous rage. He had some vague idea 
of rushing forward, felling the young 
giant with a single blow, saying some 
harsh things to the woman, and then 
rushing away to destruction. 

But he did not act upon this idea. 
The young man looked to be rather 
formidable, in the first place, and Tham 
did not want a scene. A street fight 
undoubtedly would mean arrest, and 
Tham could see himself in police court, 
explaining to the judge that he had 
made the attack because of jealousy. 
And how Detective Craddock and all his 
friends would laugh! 

Tham, growling low down in his 
throat, whirled around and made his 
way into Broadway, not caring if his 
elbows cracked against the ribs of oth- 
ers or whether people he passed growled 
at him. 

His rage increased with his speed, 
and by the time he reached Times 
Square Tham was little better than a 
maniac with a deadly purpose in his 
brain, 

He had not attacked the young giant, 
and he had not said harsh words to the 
young woman. But rage consumed 
him, and he had to work it off in some 
way. So he darted down the stairs and 
to the subway platform, and caught the 
first downtown express. Tham was in 
the mood of the man who did not care 
where he went, so long as he was going 
some place. 

Into the subway he had _ rushed 
through force of habit, but, once he 
found himself in a crowded car of a 
crowded train, a thought came to ‘him. 
The world had turned against him, and 
so the world should be made to pay! 

Tham knew now what he was going 
todo. He was going to make the great- 
est day’s haul of his career. He was 
going to be careless and reckless and 
lift leathers right and left. If he were 
caught, what did he care? Life held 
nothing for him, anyway! 


For the first time in his life Thubway 
Tham disregarded all the precautions 
of the game. He lifted a leather and 
left it in his pocket, and did not even 
leave the train. He lifted another, and 
then glanced around with a sneer on his 
face, as though to dare any officer of 
the law to step forward and take him 
“with the goods.” 

He left the express, ascended to the 
street, emptied three wallets, and hurled 
them into a trash can without even tak- 
ing the precaution to see whether he 
was observed. He counted the cur- 
rency and stuffed it into an inside 
pocket of his coat, and then he hurried 
down into the tube again and caught 
an uptown express, 

Thubway Tham was the living spirit 
of recklessness now. He saw a plain- 
clothes man observing him. He lifted 
a leather right under the nose of the 
plain-clothes man, and then, with the 
wallet in his pocket, he talked to the 
plain-clothes man, thanked him for his 
congratulations—though he gnashed his 
teeth when he did it—and finally left 
him at a station, and once more threw 
away the wallet and put currency into 
his inside coat pocket. 

Down into the tube he dashed again, 
and once more he caught a downtown 
express. He looked surprised to find 
Detective Craddock on the car, going 
down to City Hall for some reason. 
Craddock got beside him. 

“In the subway, eh?” Craddock said. 

“Tho you thee !” 

“Collecting a little expense money, 
Tham ?” 

“Why thould 1?” Tham wanted to 
know. “Craddock, you are an ath at 
timeth and a thimp at other timeth, and 
your wordth generally are ath tho muth 
empty noithe. But I'll thay thith for 
you—now and then you thpeak the 
truth!” 

“Tham, you overwhelm me! What 
great truth have I been speaking, that it 
has been brought to your attention?” 
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“You know thingth about thkirth,” 
Thubway Tham declared. “You tried 
to give me thome good advithe to-day, 
and I wath a fool not to lithten.” 

“Do you intend me to gather, Tham, 
that your romance has been clouded?” 

“You gather what you want, and I'll 
do the thame!” Thubway Tham de- 
clared. “Craddock, if I wath to lift a 
leather thith minute and you caught me 
at it and took me to the hoothgow, I'd 
not care! Get me? I’d not care! Tho 
if you want to be thquare with me you’d 
better wait until thome day when I do 
care.” 

“What seems to be the trouble?” 
Craddock asked. 

“Oh, nothin’! Except, Craddock, I 
thay it onthe again, ath I have thaid it 
many timeth before—thkirth are the 
bunk! That ith all I have to thay at 
prethent, Craddock, but it ith plenty !” 

“T’m getting off at City Hall,’’ Crad- 
dock said, “or I’d be delighted to listen 
to your tale of woe and give what ad- 
vice is in my poor power. Hope to see 
you to-morrow!” 

“I doubt it,” Tham replied. 

“Whatever you do, Tham, don’t 
jump in the river. It’s cluttered up all 
the time, anyway, and you’d be a men- 
ace to navigation.” 

Craddock laughed heartily and went 
through the door and up to the street. 
That laugh was nasty and sarcastic, to 
Thubway Tham’s way of thinking, and 
it made him furious again. So he 
started taking it out on the public. 

He made another trip uptown, and 
by the time he had left the train his in- 
side pocket bulged with currency and 
he was commencing to fill an outside 
pocket. He didn’t care if he did get 
caught and arrested and incarcerated! 
Maybe she would feel sorry then. Per- 
haps she would visit him in the Tombs, 
and then he would show her to what 
she had brought him! 

Then he decided to go downtown once 
more, and to the lodging house of 


“Nosey” Moore, where he had his home _ 
at present. He would throw a few 
things into a bag and go to Atlantic 
City, and there he would promenade on 
the board walk, and after a suitable 
length of time he would write a letter 
to Miss Nettie Burde, and it would be 
a masterpiece of invective! 

On that last trip downtown Thubway 
Tham discovered the truism that often 
a careless man will succeed where a 
careful one will not. He took no meas- 
ures to protect himself. He lifted wal- 
lets where he found them. He made 
no effort to get rid of the leathers im- 
mediately. Any professional dip would 
have said that Tham had gone insane 
and would not last more than ten min- 
utes longer. 

But Tham lasted. He left the train 
finally, and he threw away three wal- 
lets after removing the currency from 
them. He exulted as he walked along, 
because he had had his revenge, in a 
manner of speaking. He knew that he 
had collected in the neighborhood of a 
thousand dollars, and that a wail would 
go up, and he would be suspected. But 
that would be all—suspicion. Only he 
would have to be careful for some time, 
now, for he would be well watched, 

His joy was clouded, for all that. 
He found that he loved Miss Nettie 
Burde more than he even had suspected. 
He felt hurt at her faithlessness. 

He came to the lodging house of Mr. 
Nosey Moore and ascended to the sec 
ond floor, where Nosey had an office 
of a sort, and where he now was sitting 
behind his battered counter, blinking his 
one good eye. 

“Say, Tham ” Mr. Moore began. 

“Thay it yourthelf!”” Thubway Tham 
grunted. “I don’t want to lithten 1 
any funny thtory, if that ith what 
you’ve got to tell me. I don’t want t 
hear any thcandal, and I don’t want to 
hear any wild rumorth! I’m a mad 
man, and you'd better let me alone.” 

“Great Scott!” Moore exclaimed. 
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“You sure are off your feed. But I 
reckon you'll be all right again in a min- 
ute. I’ve got a message for you.” 

“What ith it?” 

“There’s a lady here waitin’ to see 

you, Tham—been here for an hour.” 
" Thubway Tham had a peculiar feel- 
ing, but he braced his shoulders and 
went across to the door of the parlor. 
He opened it and stepped inside, and 
there he found Miss Nettie Burde wait- 
ing for him. Tham gasped. 

Miss Burde was dressed in white 
from head to foot, and she was smiling 
and dimpling, and her eyes were flash- 
ing roguishly. 

“Tham!” she cried. “You didn’t 
come for me when you said, and I 
waited an hour. And then I left word 
and hurried down here. I—I was afraid 
you were sick, or—or something had 
happened.” 

“And I thuppothe you would care!” 
Tham said cruelly. 

“Why, Tham!” 

“T went to your houthe at the correct 
time,” Tham said, expanding his chest 
and making a vain attempt to glare at 
her. “And what did I thee?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know!” 

“I thaw you thtandin’ on the thtep in 
front of the houthe, with a big, over- 
drethed thimp with blond hair! I thaw 
you pattin’ the thilly ath on the thhoul- 
der! Tho that ith the thort of girl you 
are, ith it? That ith the way you are 
true to me!” 

Thubway Tham was somewhat sur- 
prised because Nettie Burde did not 
blush and hang her head and so admit 
her guilt and give him the chance to air 
more of his opinions. But Nettie Burde 
did nothing of the kind. Instead, she 
smiled again, and then laughed merrily. 

“You never saw me,” she said. 

“But I did!” Tham exclaimed. “I 
thaw you pettin’ that thimp!” 

“And how was I dressed, Tham?” 

“Ath uthual—blue thkirt, cream 
waitht, and black hat.” 


Nettie Burde laughed merrily again. 
“Tham, you old dear, you are jealous!” 
she cried, rushing toward him and seiz- 
ing the lapels of his coat. “That shows 
that you love me.” 

“Jealouth? Who wouldn’t be jeal- 
outh?” Tham demanded. “You couldn’t 
get rid of him before I got there, could 
you? Thkirth are the bunk! I’ve thaid 
it before, and I thay it again! And 
you know what I did?” 

Thubway Tham lowered his voice, 
even in the lodging house of Mr. Nosey 
Moore. 

“Know what I did?” he repeated. “I 
went thtraight into the thubway, and I 
began to lift leatherth! I didn’t care 
who thaw me, and I didn’t care if I 
wath caught! I- withh I had been 
caught! I don’t care what happenth to 
me!” 

“Tham!” she begged. “You silly, 
jealous goose! You didn’t see me at 
all, Tham.” 

“No?” 

“No!” said Miss Burde. “You saw 
my clothes, perhaps. I dressed this way 
as soon as I got up, silly boy. It’s a 
new dress, and I wanted you to like it. 
And I—I lent those other clothes to 
one of the girls in the rooming house. 
The poor thing came up up-State, 
Tham, and she makes just enough to 
live on. And a man she knew at home 
was coming to see her, and she didn’t 
look presentable. So I lent her the 
clothes, because, Tham, she wants the 
man to ask her to marry him and take 
her back home. I—I wore those clothes 
when I met you, Tham—and I thought 
they’d bring her luck.” 

Tham looked at her for a moment, 
bewildered, and read the truth in her 
face. And then he took her into his 
arms. 

“T wath a thilly thimp!” he told her. 
And then he grinned. “But it wath 
profitable,” he added, feeling the bulge 
of bills in his coat pocket. 


” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


T Corinth, a small New England college town, John Waring has just been elected president of 
Corinth University. He is entertaining several guests at tea, when his coming marriage to 
Mrs. Bates is discussed. Among those present are Gordon Lockwood, John Waring’s secretary; 
Pinckney Payne—nicknamed “Pinky”’—nephew of Mrs. Bates and a freshman at Corinth; Mrs, 


Peyton, Waring’s housekeeper, and her daughter, Helen. 
There comes to the boarding house kept by Mrs. Adams and her husband, “Old Salt,” a young, 


dark-haired girl who calls herself Anita Austin. Bob Tyler and other guests of Mrs. Adams try to 
make her acquaintance, and fail. She announces that she is in Corinth to paint landscapes of the 
surrounding country, but those wise in the ways of the world attribute her presence to something 
far more vital, Because they are not able to find out anything about the girl or her mission, Mrs, 
Adams’ guests call her “Miss Mystery.” 

Gordon Lockwood gives Miss Mystery a ticket to a lecture by Doctor Waring. She attends, and 
seems more than necessarily interested in the lecturer. Afterward, at the Adams house, where 
Lockwood also is a guest he hears Miss Mystery in altercation with Mrs. Adams, because a maid 
destroyed a newspaper photograph of Doctor Waring. Lockwood gives her another photograph ef 
Waring, and the trio retire for the night. But curious Mrs. Adams returns and peeps in on Miss 
Mystery, to find her in tears, and kissing the photograph vehemently. 


CHAPTER IV. her own way’s concerned. Then, again, 
she'll pet the cat or smile up at Mr. 
Adams like a child. I can’t make her 
LL tell her you’re here, but out at all. The boarders are all fear- 
I’m no ways sure she’ll see fully curious. That’s one reason I take 
you.” her part. They’re a snoopy lot, and I 
Mrs. Adams stood, her make them let her alone.” 
hand on the doorknob, looking doubt- “You like her, then?” 
fully at Emily Bates and her nephew. “You can’t help liking her—yet she 
“Why not?” asked Mrs. Bates in as- is exasperating. You ask her a ques- 
tonishment, and Pinky echoed: “Why tion, and she stares at you and walks 
not, Mrs. Adams?” off. Not really rude, but just as if you 
“She’s queer.” Mrs. Adams came weren’t there! Well, I’ll tell her you're 
back into the room, closed the door, and here, anyway.” 
spoke softly. “That’s what she is, Mrs. It was only by his extraordinary pow- 
Bates, queer. I can’t make her out. ers of persuasion that Pinky Payne 
She’s been here more’n a week now, had won his aunt’s consent to make 
and I do say she gets queerer every day. this call, and, it being Sunday after- 
Won’t make friends with anybody, noon, the recognized at-home day i 
won’t speak at all at the table, never Corinth, they had gone to the Adams 
comes and sits with us of an afternoon house unannounced and asked for Miss 
or evening; just keeps to herself. Now Austin. 
that ain’t natural for a young girl.” Upstairs, Mrs. Adams tapped at the 
“How old is she?” girl’s door. 
“Nobody knows. She looks like nine- It was opened slowly—it would seem 
teen or twenty, but she has the ways grudgingly—and Anita looked out ™- 
of a woman of forty, as far’s having quiringly. 


A BROKEN TEACUP. 
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“Callers for you, Miss Austin,” the 
landlady said cheerily. 

“For me? I know no one.” 

“Oh, now, you can come on down, 
It’s Mrs. Bates and her nephew, Pinky 
Payne. They’re our best people 

“What makes you think I want to see 
your best people?” 

“T don’t say you do, but they want 
to see you—and:—-._ Oh, pshaw, now, 
do be a little sociable. It won’t hurt 
you.” 

“Please say to Mrs. Bates that I have 
no desire to form new acquaintances, 
and I beg to be excused from appear- 
ing.” 

“But do you know who she is? She’s 
the lady that’s going to marry Doctor 
Waring, the new president. And Pinck- 
ney Payne, her nephew, is a mighty nice 
boy.” 

Mrs. Adams thought she detected an 
expression of wavering on the girl’s 
face, and she followed up her advan- 
tage. 


“Yes, he’s an awfully nice chap, and 
just about your age, I should judge.” 

“T’ll go down,” said Miss Austin 
briefly, and Mrs. Adams indulged in 
a sly smile of satisfaction. 

“It’s Pinky that fetched her,” she 


thought to herself. “Young folks are 
young folks the world over.” 

Triumphantly Mrs. Adams ushered 
Anita into the small parlor. 

“Mrs. Bates,” she said, “and Mr. 
Payne—Miss Austin.” 

Then she left them, for Esther Adams 
had, strict notions of her duties as a 
boarding-house landlady. 

“Mrs. Bates?” Anita said, going 60 
her and taking her hand. 

“Yes, Miss Austin. I am very glad to 
know you.” 

But the words ceased suddenly as 
Emily Bates looked into the girl’s eyes. 
Such a depth of sorrow was there, such 
unmistakable tragedy and a hint of fear! 
What could it all mean? Surely this 
was a strange girl. 


“We have never met before, have 
we?” Mrs. Bates said, almost involun- 
tarily, for the girl’s gaze was too intent 
to be given to a stranger. 

“No,” Anita said, recovering her 
poise steadily but slowly, “not that | 
remember.” 

“We have,” burst forth the irrepressi- 
ble Pinky. “I say, Miss Austin, please 
realize that I’m here as well as my more 
celebrated aunt! Don’t you remember 
the morning I met you on the bridge 
and you were just about to throw your. 
self over the parapet?” 

“Oh, no, I wasn’t,” and a delightful 
smile lighted the dark little face. The 
lips were very scarlet, but it was un- 
mistakably nature’s own red; and, as 
they parted over even and pearly teeth, 
the smile transformed Miss Austin into 
a real beauty. 

It disappeared quickly, however, and 
Pinky Payne thenceforward made it his 
earnest endeavor to bring it back as 
often as possible. 

“Of course you weren't,” agreed 
Mrs. Bates. “Don’t pay any attention 
to that foolish boy.” 

“[’m a very nice boy, if I am fool- 
ish,” Pinky declared, but Miss Austin 
vaguely ignored him and kept her in- 
tent gaze fixed on Emily Bates. 

“We thought perhaps you would go 
with us over to Doctor Waring’s for 
tea,” Mrs. Bates said after an interval 
of aimless chat. “It would, I am sure. 
be a pleasant experience for you. 
Wouldn’t you like it?” 

“Doctor Waring’s?” repeated Anita. 
her voice low and tense, as if the idea 
was of more importance than it seemed 

“Yes; I may take you, for the doc- 
tor is my fiancé. We are to be married 
next month.” 

“No!” cried the girl, with such a 
sharp intonation that Mrs. Bates was 
startled. 

“Sure they are,” put in Pinky, anx- 
ious to cover up any eccentricity on the 
part of this girl in whom he took an in- 
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creasing interest. 


~ 


“They’re as blissful 
as two young turtledoves. Come on, 
Miss Austin; let’s go over there. It’s 
a duck of a house to go to, and jolly 
good people are there. The view from 
the study window is worth going miles 
to see. You’re an artist—yes?” 

“TI sketch some,” was the brief reply. 

“All right; if you can find a prettier 
spot to sketch on this terrestrial globe 
than the picture framed by the Waring 
study window, I’ll buy it for you! Tod- 
dle up and get your hat.” 

His gay good nature was infectious, 
and Anita smiled again as she went for 
her hat and coat. 

The walk was but a short one, and 
when they entered the Waring home 
they found a cheery group having tea 
in the pleasant living room. 

Doctor Waring was not present, and 
Mrs. Peyton was pouring tea, while 
Helen and Robert Tyler served it. The 
capable Ito always had Sunday after- 
noon and. evening for his holiday, and 
while Nogi, the Japanese second man, 
was willing enough, his training was in- 
complete and his blunders frequent. He 
was a new servant, and though old Ito 
had hopes of educating him, Mrs, Pey- 
ton was doubtful about it. However, 
she thought that soon the responsibili- 
ties of the Waring ménage would be 
hers no longer, and she resolved to get 
along with the inexperienced Nogi 
while she remained. 

Mrs. Peyton was very regretful at 
the coming change of affairs. She had 
looked upon John Waring as a con- 
tirmed bachelor, and had not expected 
he would ever marry. Now, she de- 
clared, he was marrying only because 
he thought it wiser for a college presi- 
dent to have a wife as a part of his do- 
mestic outfit. 

Helen disagreed with her mother 
about this. She said Doctor Waring 
had begun to take a personal interest in 
the attractive Mrs. Bates before he had 
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any idea of becoming president of the 
university. 

But it didn’t matter. The wedding 
was imminent, and Mrs. Peyton had 
received due notice that her services 
would be no longer needed. It was a 
blow to her, and it had made her de- 
pressed and disconsolate; also a little 
resentful, even spiteful, toward Emily 
Bates. 

The housekeeper greeted Miss Aus- 
tin with a cold smile and then disre- 
garded her utterly. 

Helen was frankly curious and met 
the newcomer with full intention of 
finding out all about her. For Helen 
Peyton had heard of Miss Mystery from 
her friend and admirer, Robert Tyler, 
who, however, did not report that the 
girl had snubbed him more than once. 

One or two other guests were pres- 
ent and, having been told of Mrs. 
Bates’ arrival, Doctor Waring and his 
secretary came from the study and 
joined the others at tea. 

With a welcoming smile, John War- 
ing greeted his fiancé, and then Mrs. 
Bates turned to the girl she had 
brought. 

“Miss Austin,” she said, “let me pre- 
sent Doctor Waring. John—Miss Anita 
Austin.” 

At that very moment Helen Peyton 
offered Waring a cup of tea, and he 
was in the act of taking it from her 
hand when Mrs. Bates made the intro- 
duction. 

The cup and saucer fell to the floor 
with a crash, and those nearest saw the 
doctor’s face blanch suddenly, and his 
hand clench on a near-by chair. But 
with “a sudden, desperate effort he 
pulled himself together and gave a little 
laugh as he directed Nogi to remove the 
wrecked teacup. 

“Pick up the-four corners and carry 
it all off at once,” he ordered, pointing 
to the small rug on which the cup had 
fallen, and Nogi, a little clumsily, 
obeyed. 
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“Pardon the awkwardness, Miss Aus- 
tin,” he said, turning to smile at the girl, 
but, even as he did so, his voice trem- 
bled, and he turned hastily away. 

“What is it, John?” asked Emily 
Bates, going to his side. “Are you ill?” 

“No—no, dear; it’s—it’s all right. 
That foolish teacup upset my nerves. 
I’ll go off by myself for a-few mo- 
ments.” 

Somewhat abruptly he left the room 
and went back to his study. 

Listening intently, Mrs. Bates heard 
him lock the door on the inside. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, turning to 
Anita, “but I know you'll forgive Doc- 
tor Waring. He is under so much strain 
at present, and a foolish accident, like 
the broken teacup, is enough to give 
him a nervous shock.” 

“I know,” said the girl sympatheti- 
cally. “He must be very busy and ab- 
sorbed.” 

She spoke, as she often did, in a 
perfunctory way, as if not interested 
in what she was saying. Her glance 
wandered, and she bit her red lower 
lip, as if nervous herself. Yet she was 
exceedingly quiet and calm of demeanor, 
and her graceful attitude betokened 
only a courteous if disinterested guest. 

Gordon Lockwood immediately fol- 
lowed his chief and tapped at the locked 
study door. 

“All right, Lockwood.” Waring rec- 
ognized the knock. “I don’t want you 
now. I'll reappear shortly. Go back 
to the tea room.” 

Willingly Lockwood went back, hop- 
ing to have a chance for conversation 
with Miss Mystery. But she was chat- 
ting gayly with Helen Peyton, Pinky, 
and Mr. Tyler. To Lockwood’s surprise, 
Miss Austin was really gay and merry, 
and quite held her own in the chaff 
and repartee. 

Yet as Lockwood noted her more 
closely his quick perception told him 
her gayety was forced. The secretary’s 
ability to read human nature was al- 
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most uncanny, and he truly believed the 
girl was making merry only by reason 
of her firm determination to do so. 
Why? he wondered. 

Gordon Lockwood was a rare type of 
man. He was possessed of the most 
impassive face, the most immobile coun- 
tenance imaginable. He never allowed 
himself to show the slightest excitement 
or even interest. This habit, acquired 
purposely at first, had grown upon him, 
until it was second nature. He would 
not admit that anything could move him, 
could stir his poise or disturb his equa- 
nimity. He heard the most gratifying 
or the most exasperating news with 
equal attention and equal lack of sur- 
prise or enthusiasm. 

Yet, though this may sound unattrac- 
tive, so great was Lockwood’s personal- 
ity, so responsive and receptive his real 
nature beneath his outer calm, that all 
who really knew him, liked him and 
trusted him. Waring depended on him 
in every respect. He was more than 
a secretary to his employer. He was 
counselor and friend as well. And 
Waring appreciated this, and rated 
Lockwood high in his esteem. 

Of course, with his insight, Gordon 
Lockwood could not be blind to the 
fact that both Mrs. Peyton and. her 
daughter would be pleased if he could 
fall a victim to the charms of the fair 
Helen. Nor could he evade the con- 
viction that Mrs. Peyton herself had 
entertained hopes of becoming mistress 
of the Waring home, until the advent of 
Emily Bates had spoiled her chances. 

But these things were merely self-evi- 
dent facts, and affected in no way the 
two men concerned. The Peytons were 
treated with pleasant regard by both, 
and that ended the matter so far as they 
were concerned. The subject had never 
been alluded to by Waring or Lock- 
wood, but each understood; and, when 
the Doctor’s marriage took place, that 
would automatically end the Peytons’ 
incumbency. 
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And now Gordon Lockwood smiled 
patronizingly at. himself as he was 
forced to admit an unreasonable, inex- 
plicable interest in a slip of a girl with 
a dark, eerie little face and a manner 
grave and gay to extremes. For Anita 
was positively laughing at some foolish- 
ness of Pinky -Payne’s. Still, Lock- 
wood concluded, watching her nar- 
nowly, yet unobserved, she was laugh- 
ing immoderately. She was laughing 
for some reason other than merriment. 
It verged on the hysterical, he decided, 
and wondered why. 

He joined the group of young peo- 
ple, and in his quiet but effective way, 
he said: 

“You've had enough foolery for the 
moment, Miss Austin. Come and talk 
to me.” 

And to the girl’s amazement he took 
her hand and led her to a davenport 
on the other side of the room. 

“There,” he said, as he arranged a 
pillow or two, “is that right?” 

“Yes,” she said and lapsed into si- 
lence. 

She sat looking off into vacancy, and 
Lockwood studied her. Then he said 
softly: 

“Tt’s too bad, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” Anita sighed and then said 
suddenly: “What do you mean? 
What’s too bad?” 

“Whatever it is that troubles you.” 
The deep blue eyes met her own, but 
there was no sign of response or ac- 
quiescence on the girl’s face. 

“Good-by,” she said, rising quickly. 
“T must go.” 

“Oh, no. 
overhearing. 
come.” 

“Yes, I must go,” said Miss Mystery 
decidedly. “Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Bates, and thank you for bringing me. 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Peyton.” 

Including all the others in a general 
bow of farewell, the strange girl went 


Don’t go,” cried Pinky, 
“Why, you’ve only just 


to the front door and paused for the 
attendant Nogi to open it. 

Door-tending the assistant butler un- 
derstood, and he punctiliously waited 
until! Miss Austin had buttoned her 
gloves and had given an adjusting pat 
to her veil, after a fleeting glance in 
the hall mirror. 

Then he opened the door with an ob- 
sequious air, and closed it behind her 
departing figure. But it was immedi- 
ately flung open again by Pinky Payne, 
who ran through it and after the girl. 

“Wait a minute, Miss Austin. How 
fast you walk! I’m going home with 
you.” 

“Please do not,” she said 
ently, scarcely glancing at him. 

“Yep. Got to. Getting near dusk, 
and you might be kidnaped. Needn’t 
talk if you don’t want to.” 

“T never want to talk!” was the sur- 
prising and crisply spoken retort. 

“Well, didn’t I say you needn't! 
Don’t get wrathy—don’t ’ee, dou’t ’ee, 
now—as my old Scotch nurse used to 
say.” 

But Miss Mystery gave him no look, 
although she allowed him to fall into 
step beside her, and the two walked 
rapidly along. 

“How'd you like the looks of the doc- 
tor?” Pinky asked, hoping to induce 
conversation, 

“T scarcely saw him.” 

“Oh, you saw him, though you had 
small chance to get to know him. Per- 
fect old brick, but a little on edge of 
late. Approaching matrimony, I sup- 
pose. Did you notice his ruby stick- 
pin?” 

“Yes; it didn’t seem to suit him at 
all.” 

“No; he’s a_ conservative 
But that pin—it’s a famous gem—was 
given him by his own class—I mean his 
own graduating class—but long after 
they graduated, and he had to promise 
to wear it once a week. So he usually 
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dresser. 
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hauls it out on Sundays. It’s a corking 
stone!” 

“Yes,” said Miss Austin. 

On reaching the Adams house the girl 
said a quick good-by, and Pinky Payne 
found himself at liberty to go in and 
see the other members of the house- 
ho'd, or to go home, for Miss Austin 
disappeared into the hall and up the 
staircase with the rapidity of a dissolv- 
ing view,. 

Young Payne turned away and 
stroiled slowly back to the Waring 
home, wondering what it was about the 
disagreeable young woman that made 
him pay any attention to her at all. 

He found her the topic of discussion 
when he arrived. 

“Of all rude people,” Mrs. Peyton 
declared, ‘“‘she was certainly the worst!” 

“She was!” Helen agreed. “I 
couldn’t make her out at all. And I 
don’t call her pretty, either.” 

“I do,” observed Emily Bates. “TJ 
call her very pretty, and possessed of 
great charm.” 

“Charm!” scoffed Helen. 


” 


“I can't see 
it 
. “She isn’t rude,” Pinky put in, de- 
fending the absent. “I’m sure, Mrs. 
Peyton, she made her adieux most po- 
litely. Why should she have stayed 
longer? She didn’t know any of us, 
and perhaps she doesn’t like any of 
us.” 

“That's it,” Gordon Lockwood stated. 
“She doesn’t like us, I’m sure of that. 
Well, why should she, if she doesn’t 
want to?” 

“Why shouldn’t she!’ countered 
Tyler. “She’s so terribly superior I 
can’t bear her. She acts as if she owned 
the earth, yet nobody knows who she 
is or anything about her.” 

“Are we entitled to?” asked Lock- 
wood. “Why should we inquire into 
her identity or history further than she 
chooses to enlighten us?” 

“Where is Miss Austin?” asked Doc- 


tor Waring, returning, quite composed 
and calm. 

“She went home,” informed Mrs. 
Bates. “Are you all right, John?” 

“Oh, yes, dear. I wasn’t ill, or any- 
thing like that. The awkward acci- 
dent touched my nerves, and I wanted 
to run away and hide.” 

He smiled whimsically, looking like 
a naughty schoolboy, and Emily Bates 
took his hand and drew him down to a 
seat beside her. 

“What made you drop it, John?” 
she said, with a direct look into his 
eyes. 

He hesitated a moment, and his own 
glance wandered; then he said: “I don’t 
know, Emily; I suppose it was a sud- 
den physical contraction of the mus- 
cles of my hand, and I couldn’t control 
ag 

Mrs. Bates didn’t look satisfied, but 
she did not pursue the subject. Then 
the discussion of Anita was resumed. 

“How did you like her looks, Doctor 
Waring?” Helen Peyton asked. 

“T scarcely saw her,” was the cuiet 
reply. “Did you all admire her?” 

‘Some of us did,” Mrs. Bates an- 
swered. “I do, for one. Did you ever 
see her before, John?” 

Doctor Waring started at the ques- 
tion. 

“Never,” he declared. 
I have done so?” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure.” Mrs. Bates 
laughed. “I just had a sort of an im- 
pression——” 

“No, dear, I never saw the girl be- 
fore in my life,” Waring reasserted. 

“And you need never want to see 
her again,” Robert Tyler informed him. 
“She’s -sulky, silly, and supercilious. 
She’s a mystery, they say, but I say 
she merely wants to be thought a mys- 
tery to make a little sensation. I can’t 
abide that sort.” 

Helen Peyton heard this with dis- 
guised satisfaction, for she had quite 
enough girls in her life to be jealous 
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and envious of, without adding another 
to the list. Also she especially wanted 
to retain the admiration of Robert 
Tyler, and was glad to know it was not 
newly endangered. 

“Miss Austin is very beautiful,” Gor- 
don Lockwood declared, in his usual 
way of summing up a discussion and an- 
nouncing his own opinion as_ final. 
“Also she is a mystery. I live in the 
same boarding house is 

“So do I,” put in Tyler, “and she 
snubs us both.” 

“She hasn’t snubbed me,” said Lock- 
wood simply. 

“Never mind, Oscar, she will!” re- 
turned Tyler, and then laughed immod- 
erately at his own would-be wit. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE TRAGEDY. 


HAT same Sunday evening the 
Waring household dined alone. 
Oftener than not there were guests, but 
to-night there were only the two Pey- 
tons, Lockwood, and John Waring him- 
self. 

Nogi was trying his best to satisfy 
the exactions of Mrs. Peyton as to his 
service at table. Helen Peyton was in a 
talkative mood and commented volubly 
on the caller of the afternoon, Miss 
Austin. She met little response, for 
her mother was absorbed in the training 
of the Japanese, and the two men 
seemed indisposed to pursue the sub- 
ject. 

“Don’t you think she’s odd looking 
Helen asked of Doctor Waring. 

“Odd looking?” he repeated. “I 
don’t know. I didn’t notice her espe- 
cially. She seemed to me a rather dis- 
tinguished type.” 

“Distinguished is the word,” agreed 
Lockwood. “What about the lecture 
to-morrow night, doctor? Will Fessen- 
den take care of it?” 

“No; I must lecture myself to-mor- 
row night. I’m sorry, for I’m busy 
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with that book revision. However, I) — 
look up some data this evening, and I 
shall be ready for it.” 

“Of course you will.”- Mrs. Peyton 
laughed. “You were never caught un- 
ready for anything!” 

“But it means some work,” Waring 
added as he rose from the table. 

He went into the study, followed by 
Lockwood, whose experience made him 
aware of what books his chief would 
need, and he began at once to take them 
from the shelves. 

“Right,” Waring said, looking over 
the armful of volumes Lockwood placed 
on the desk, and seating himself in the 
swivel chair. 

“Bring me ‘Marcus Aurelius,’ too, 
please, and ‘Martial.’” 

“The classic touch!” 

“Yes, it adds dignity, if one is a bit 
shy of material,” Waring admitted 
good-naturedly. ‘“That’s all, Lock- 
wood, You may go, if you like.” 

“No, sir. I'll stay until eleven or so. 
I’m pretty busy with the reports, and, 
too, some one may call whom I can 
take care of.” 

“Good chap you are, Lockwood. -! 
appreciate it. Very well, then, dort 
bother me unless it’s absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

The secretary left the room and 
closed the study door behind him. 

This door gave on to the end of the 
cross hall, and the hall ended. there, 
in a roomy window seat, and also held 
a book rack and table. It was alto- 
gether a comfortable and useful nook, 
frequently occupied by Gordon Lock- 
wood. The window looked out on the 
beautiful lake view, as did the great 
study window, and it also commanded 
a view of the highroad on which stood, 
not far away, the Adams’ boarding 
house. 

Lockwood lodged there, as 
more convenient, but most of his wak- 
ing hours were spent in his employer's 
home. A _ perfect secretary he had 


being 
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proved himself to be, for his prescience 
amounted almost to clairvoyance, and 
his imperturbability was exceedingly 
useful in keeping troublesome persons 
or things away from John Waring. 

.So he determined to stay on guard 
lest a chance caller should come to dis- 
turb the doctor at his work. 

But Lockwood’s own work was 
somewhat neglected. Try as he would 
to concentrate upon it, he could not en- 
tirely dismiss from his mind a certain 
mysterious little face, whose meaning 
eluded him. For once Gordon Lock- 
wood, reader of faces, was baffled. He 
couldn’t classify the girl who was both 
rude and charming, both cruel and pa- 
thetic. 

For cruelty was what this expert read 
in the knowing eyes and firm little 
mouth of Miss Mystery. And because 
of this indubitable element in her na- 
ture he deemed her pathetic. Which 


shows how much she interested him. 
At any rate, he thought about her 


while his work waited. And then he 
thought of other things, for he had 
troubles of his Own, had this super- 
cilious young man. And troubles which 
galled him the more, that they were 
sordid—money troubles, in fact. His 
whole nature revolted at the mere 
thought of mercenary considerations, 
but if one is short of funds one must 
recognize the condition, distasteful 
though it be. 

Promptly at nine-thirty, Nogi came 
with a tray bearing water and glasses. 
Under the watchful eye of Mrs. Pey- 
ton the Japanese tapped at the study 
door. In response to the master’s bid- 
ding he went in with his tray. He left 
it punctiliously on the table directed 
and, with his characteristic bow, de- 
parted again. 

At ten-thirty Mrs. Peyton and Helen 
went upstairs to their rooms, the house- 
keeper having given Nogi strict and 
definite instructions, which included his 


remaining on duty until the master 
should also retire. 

The night wore on. A clear, cold 
night, with a late-rising moon, past the 
full, but still with its great yellow disk 
nearly round. 

It shone down on what seemed like 
fairyland, for the sleet storm that had 
covered the trees with a coating of ice, 
and had fringed eaves and fences with 
icicles, had ceased, and left the glitter- 
ing landscape frozen and sparkling in 
the still, cold air. And when, some 
hours later, the sun rose on the same 
chill scene, its rays made no _ percep- 
tible impression on the cold, and the 
mercury stayed down at its lowest win- 
ter record. 

And so even the stolid Japanese Ito 
shivered, and his yellow teeth chattered 
as he knocked at Mrs. Peyton’s door in 
the early dawn of Monday morning. 

“What is it?’ she cried, springing 
from her bed to unbolt her door. 

“Grave news, madam.” And the Ori- 
ental bowed before her. 

“What has happened? Tell me, Ito.” 

“T am not sure, madam, but the mas- 
ter——” 

“Yes, what about Doctor Waring? 

“He is—he is asleep in his study.” 

“Asleep in his study! Ito, what do 
you mean?” 

“That, madam, 
in. His room door ajar. 
the study. He is there by his desk—— 

“Asleep, Ito? You said asleep?” 

“Yes, madam, but—I do not know. 
And Nogi—he is gone.” 

“Gone! Where to?” 

“That, also, I do not know. 
madam come and look ?” 

“No; I will not! I know something 
has happened! I knew something 
would happen! Ito, he is not asleep. 
He is P 

“Don’t say it, madam, 
know.” 

“Find out! Go in and speak to him.” 

“But the door is locked. I tried it.” 


” 


His bed is unslept 
I looked in 


” 


Will 


We do not 
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“Locked! The study door locked, 
and Doctor Waring still in there? How 
do you know ?” 

“I peeped from the dining-room win- 
dow, and I could see him, leaning down 
on his desk.” 

“From the 
What do you mean 

“The small little 
Madam knows?” 

The study had been added to the War- 
ing house after the house had been built 
for some years. Wherefore, the dining 
room, previously with a lake view from 
its windows, was cut off from that view, 
But the windows, four small, square 
ones, remained, and so looked into the 
new study. 

However, the study, a higher ceiling 
being desired, had its floor sunken six 
feet or more, which brought the win- 
dows far too high to see through from 
the study side, but one could look 
through them from the dining room. 
The original sashes had been replaced by 
beautiful stained glass, opaque, save for 
a few tiny transparent bits through 
which a persistent and curious-minded 
person might discern some parts of the 
study. The stained-glass sashes were 
immovable, and were there more as a 
decoration than for utility’s sake. And 
it was through these peepholes that Ito 
had discovered the presence of Doctor 
Waring in his study at the unusual hour 
of seven o’clock in the morning. 

The Japanese, true to his racial in- 
stinct, showed no agitation, and his calm 
demeanor helped to soothe Mrs. Peyton. 
But, as she hastily dressed herself, she 
decided upon her course of action. 

Her first impulse was to call her 
daughter, but she decided not to disturb 
the girl. Instead she telephoned to 
Gordon Lockwood and asked him to 
come over as soon as he possibly could. 

“Old Salt” took the message and 
transmitted it to the secretary. 

“What’s the matter over 
asked Lockwood. 


dining-room window! 


wild 


inside windows. 


there?” 


“Don’t know. Mrs. Peyton seemed 
all on edge, ’s far ’s I could judge from 
her voice; but she only said for you to 
come over.” 

“All right. 
get dressed.” 

Once out of doors Lockwood couldn’t 
fail to be impressed with the beauty of 
the morning landscape. One of the 
most beautiful bits of New England 
scenery, it was newly lovely in its sheath 
of ice. 

Lockwood’s hasty steps crunched 
through the crusted snow, and he hur- 
ried over to the Waring house. 

Ito opened the door for him, and 
Mrs. Peyton met him in the hall, 

“Something has happened to Doctor 
Waring,” she said at once; “he stayed 
in the study all night.” 

“Why? What ce you mean?” asked 
the secretary. 

“Just that. His room door is still 
open, and his bed hasn’t been slept in. 
Also Ito says he can see him in the 
study, through the dining-room win- 
dow. I—I haven't looked 

“Why don’t you go in?” 

“The study door is locked.” 

“Locked! And Doctor Waring still 
in there?” 

Yes; I think he must have had a 
stroke or something.” 

“Nonsense! He’s just asleep. 
overworked of late, anyway.” 

“Well, I’m glad you're here.” 
Mrs. Peyton looked relieved. 
see about it, Mr. Lockwood, 
you?” 

The secretary went first to the study 
door. He rapped, and then he tried 
the door, and then rapped again, very 
loudly. But no response came, and 
Lockwood returned to the dining room. 

“Can you see through that glass?” he 
asked in surprise, noting the thick, 
leaded mosaic of panes. 

“Yes, sir, through this corner,” Ito 
directed him, and, peering through, 
Lockwood discerned the figure of John 


I’ll go as soon as I can 


He's 


And 
“Vou 
won't 
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Waring. He sat at his desk, his body 
fallen slightly forward and his head 
drooped on his breast. 

“Sound asleep,” said Lockwood, but 
his tone carried no conviction. 

Mrs. Peyton well knew the man’s 
disinclination to show any emotion, and, 
in spite of his calm, she was almost cer- 
tain he shared her own belief that John 
Waring was not merely asleep. 

“We must get to him,” Lockwood 
said after a moment’s pause. “Can you 
get through one of these windows, Ito, 
and unbolt the door?” 

“No, sir; these windows do not open 
at all.” 

“Not open? Why not?” 

Save to remark the beauty of their 
color and design, Lockwood had never 
before noticed the windows especially, 
and was genuinely surprised to discover 
that they could not be opened at all. 

“Of what use are they?” he mused, 
aloud. “They give very little light.” 

“They were outside windows before 
the study was built,” Mrs. Peyton told 
him, “and when the stained glass was 
put in it was merely for decoration, 
and the panes were not made movable.” 

“Well, we must get in,” said Lock- 
wood almost impatiently. “How shall 
we do it? You, Ito, must know how.” 

“No, sir, there is no way. Unless the 
long window is unfastened.” 

The long French window—really a 
doub!e door—was on the other side of 
the study, opposite the useless high win- 
dows that gave into the dining room. 
To reach it one must go out and. around 
the house. 

“at 48 
shrugged. 

“You heathen !” Lockwood exclaimed 
scornfully, and himself dashed out at 
the front door and around to the side 
of the house. 

Mrs. Peyton started to follow, but 
the secretary bade her go back lest she 
take cold. 

He reached the French window only 


very bad snow ” Ito 
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to find it locked on the inside. He 
could not see in through its curtained 
panes, and impulsively he raised his 
foot and kicked through the glass at a 
point high enough to allow of his put- 
ting in a hand and turning back the 
latch. He went into the room, and 
after the briefest glance at the man 
by the desk he went on and. unbolted 
the door to the hall, 

Helen had joined her mother and 
Ito, and the three stood cowering on 
the threshold. 

“He is dead,” Gordon Lockwood said 
in a calm, unemotional way. “But not 
by a stroke; he has killed himself.” 

“How do you know?” Mrs. Peyton 
cried, her eyes staring and her face 
white. 

“Go away, Helen,” Lockwood said; 
“go back into the living room and stay 
away.” 

Willingly the girl obeyed. 

“Come in, Mrs. Peyton,” Lockwood 
went on. “You must see him, though 
it will shock you. He stabbed or shot 
himself.” 

Conquering her aversion to the 
sight, Mrs. Peyton, from a sense of 
duty, drew nearer. The condition of 
the body was terrible indeed. 

Wounded, apparently in the side of 
the head, Waring had fallen forward 
in such a way that the actual wound 
was concealed, but the fact was only too 
apparent that he had bled to death. The 
blotter on the desk and many of the 
furnishings were crimsoned, and there 
was a large and dark stain on the rug. 

“He is positively dead,” said Lock- 
wood in cool, even tones, “so I advise 
that we do not touch the body, but 
send at once for Doctor Greenfield. He 
will know best what to do.” 

“Oh, you cold-blooded wretch!” Mrs. 
Peyton burst forth uncontrollably. 
“Have you no feelings whatever? You 
stand there like a wooden image, when 
the best man in the world lies dead be- 
fore you! And you, Ito!” She turned 
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on the awe-stricken butler. “You're 
another of those impassive, unnatural 
creatures! Oh, I hate you both!” 

The housekeeper ran from the room 
and was soon closeted with her daugh- 
ter, who at least showed agitation and 
grief at the tragedy that had occurred. 

And the two she had called impas- 
sive stood regarding each other. 

“Who did it, master?” inquired the 
Japanese calmly. 

“Who did it!’ Lockwood stared at 
him. “Why he did it himself, Ito.” 

Otherwise immovable, the Oriental 
shook his head in dissension, but Lock- 
wood was already at the telephone and 
heeded him not. 

Doctor Greenfield consented to come 
over at once, and Lockwood, going to 
the living room, advised the Peytons 
to have breakfast, as there was a ter- 
rible ordeal ahead of them. 

“T’ll have some coffee with you, if 
I may,” he went on. “Brace up, Helen; 
it’s pretty awful for you, but you must 
try to be a brave girl.” 

A grateful glance thanked him for 
the kindness, and Lockwood returned 
quickly to the study. 

“What are you doing?” he said 
sternly, as he saw Ito bending over 
the dead man. 

“Nothing, sir.” And the butler 
straightened up quickly and stood at at- 
tention. 

“Leave the room, attd do not return 
here without permission. Serve break- 
fast to the ladies. Where is Nogi?” 

“He is gone, sir.” 

“Gone where?” 

“That I do not know. 
he was here. Now he is gone. 
0 more.” 

“You 
out.” 

“Yes, sir. 

Left to himself, Gordon Lockwood 
gazed thoughtfully about the room. He 
did not confine his attention to the bent 
figure of his late employer, nor even to 


Last night 
I know 


don't know Get 


anything ! 
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the desk or its near-by surroundings. 
He wandered about, looking at the win- 
dows, the floor, the furniture. 

One chair, standing rather near the 
desk, he looked at intently. An ex- 
pression of bewilderment came into his 
face, followed by a look of dismay. 
After a cautious, almost furtive glance 
about him, he passed his hand quickly 
over the plush back of the chair, rub- 
bing it hard, with a scrubbing mo- 
tion. Then he looked about the room 
even more eagerly and carefully, and 
finally sat down in the same plush chair 
to await the doctor’s arrival. 

Helen Peyton came timidly to the 
door to ask him to come to breakfast. 

“No, Helen,” he answered. “My 
place is here until the doctor comes. 
Eat your breakfast, child, and try to 
throw off your distress. It will do you 
no good to brood over it. You can be 
of real help if you keep brave and calm, 
but it will be quite otherwise if you get 
hysterical.” 

He did not see the adoring glance 
she gave him, nor did he realize how 
much effect his words had on her sub- 
sequent behavior. For Helen Peyton 
was suffering from shocked nerves, and 
only Lockwood’s advice would have 
been heeded by her. 

She returned to the dining room, 
saying quietly: “Gordon will come after 
a while. Let us eat our breakfast, 
mother, and try to be brave and 
strong.” 

It was not more than fifteen minutes 
later that Lockwood joined them. He 
took his seat at the table, and, as he 
shook out his napkin, he said: 

“Doctor Greenfield is there now. He 
says Doctor Waring was stabbed, not 
shot. He says the instrument was 
round and pointed—not flat, like a 
knife.” 

“Who did it?” asked Helen. 

“It must have been suicide, Helen, 
for, as you know, the room was locked. 
How could any one get in or out?” 
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“But how absurd to think of Doctor 
Waring killing himself!” The girl 
looked more amazed than ever. 

“He never killed himself,” stated 
Mrs. Peyton. “Why, you know your- 
self, Gordon, that man had everything 
to live for! Just about to be married, 
just about to“ be president of his col- 
lege; full of life and enthusiasm. Sui- 
cide? Nonsense!” 

“I’m only telling you what the doc- 
tor said. And you know yourselves, 
the room was all locked up.” 

“Yes, that’s so. Ito, leave the room!” 

Mrs. Peyton spoke sharply to the but- 
ler, who was quite evidently drinking 
in the conversation. 

“He must not hear all we say,” she 
observed after the butler had disap- 
pared. 

“What’s this about Nogi being 
gone?” asked Lockwood suddenly. 

“Yes, he’s gone,” Mrs. Peyton said, 
“and I can’t understand it. I didn’t 
think he’d stay ; he didn’t like the duties 
at all—you know he’s just learning to be 
a butler—but it’s queer he went off like 
that. His wages are due for three 
weeks.” 

“He'll be back, then,” surmised 
Lockwood. “Now what shall we do 
first? The faculty must be notified of 
this tragedy and, also, Mrs. Bates must 
be told. Which of you two will go and 
tell Mrs. Bates about it?” 

“You go, Helen,” said her mother 
after a moment’s thought. “I ought to 
be here to look after the house, and, 
anyway, dear, you can do it wisely and 
gently. Mrs. Bates likes you, and, after 
all, it can be soon told.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” cried Helen, dismayed 
at the thought of the awful errand. 

“Yes, you can,” and Lockwood 
looked at her with a firm kindliness. 
“You want to be of help, don’t you, 
Helen? Well, here’s one thing you can 
do that will be of great assistance to 
your mother and to me. For on us two 
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must fall most of the sad duties of this 
day.” 

“But what can I say? 
tell her ?” 

“Just tell her the facts so far as you 
know them yourself. She will guess 
from your own agitation that some- 
thing has happened. And then you will 
tell her, as gently as youcan. Bea true 
woman, Helen, and remember that 
though your news must break her heart, 
yet she’d far rather hear it from you 
than from some less sympathetic mes- 
senger.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Helen, struggling 
bravely to keep her tears back. 

“That’s a good girl. Run right along 
now, for ill news flies fast, and rumors 
may get to her before you reach there.” 

“Now about that Nogi,” Lockwood 
said thoughtfully. “Call Ito back, 
please, Mrs. Peyton.” 

“When did you see Nogi last?” the 
secretary asked of the butler. 

“When I came home last night, sir. 
Sunday is my holiday. As I found 
Nogi with his duties all properly done, 
and at his post, I went to bed. I found 
this morning that he had not been in his 
bed at all. His clothes are gone, and 
all his belongings. I think he will not 
come back.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN INCREDIBLE CASE. 


HEN Lockwood returned to the 

study he found the medical exam- 

iner and Doctor Greenfield in consulta- 
tion. 

The examiner was a large, pompous- 
looking man, with an air of authority. 
He looked at Gordon Lockwood from 
beneath his heavy brows and demanded, 
“What do you know of this?” 

The younger man resented the tone, 
but he knew the question was justified, 
and he replied respectfully: 

“Nothing more than you can see for 
yourself, sir. I broke in at that glass 
door, being unable to get in any other 


What can I 
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way, and I found Doctor Waring—as 
you see him now.” 

“There was some other way, though, 
to get in and out,” Examiner Marsh 
stated. 

“Positively not,” Lockwood repeated. 

“Don’t contradict me! I tell you 
there must have been, for this man was 
murdered.” 

“Impossible, sir.” Lockwood’s eyes 
met the examiner’s with a gaze fully as 
calm and insistent as his own. 

“Very well, then. How came he by 
his death?” 

“T am not the examiner,” the secre- 
tary said, and he folded his arms and 
leaned against the corner of the great 
mantelpiece; “but, since you ask me, 
I will repeat that there was no way of 
ingress into this room last night, and 
that, necessarily, the case is a suicide.” 

“Just so; and, granting that, will you 
suggest what may have become of the 
weapon he used ?” 

“What was the weapon?” Lockwood 
asked, not so disturbed by the question 
as the examiner had expected him to be. 

“That is what puzzles me,” returned 
Doctor Marsh. “As you can clearly 
see, the wound was inflicted with a 
sharp instrument. The man_ was 
stabbed just below his right ear. The 
jugular vein was pierced, and he bled 
to death. A plexus of nerves was 
pierced, also, and this fact doubtless 
rendered the victim unconscious at once 
—TI mean as soon as the stab wound 
was made, though he may have been 
alive for a few minutes thereafter.” 

Gordon Lockwood gazed imperturb- 
ably at the speaker. He had always 
prided himself on his unshakable calm, 
and now he exhibited its full possibil- 
ities. It annoyed Doctor Marsh, who 
was accustomed to having his state- 
ments accepted without question. He 
took a sudden dislike to this calm young 
man, who presumed to differ from his 
deductions. 

“T must say,’ 


observed the mild-man- 


nered Doctor Greenfield, “I knew Doc- 
tor Waring very well, and he was surely 
the last person I would expect to kill 
himself. Especially at the present time, 
when he was looking forward to high 
honors in the college and also expected 
to marry a charming lady.” 

“That isn’t the point,” exclaimed Doc- 
tor Marsh impatiently. ‘‘The point is, 
if he killed himself, where is the 
weapon ?” 

“I admit it isn’t in view—and I admit 
that seems strange,’ Lockwood agreed, 
“but it may yet be discovered, while 
a way of getting into a locked room can- 
not be found.” 

“All of which is out of your juris- 
diction, young man.” Marsh looked at 
him severely. “The police will be here 
soon, and I’ve no doubt they will learn 
the truth, whatever it may be. What 
instrument do you deduce, Doctor 
Greenfield ?” 

“That’s hard to say,” replied Green- 
field slowly. “You see the aperture it 
made is a perfectly round hole. Now, 
most daggers or poniards are flat 
bladed. I’m not sure a Teal weapon is 
ever round. The hole is much too large 
to have been made by a hatpin; it is 
as big as a—a . 

“Slate pencil,” suggested the exam- 
iner. 

“Yes, or a trifle larger, but not so 
large as a lead pencil.” 

“A lead pencil could hardly accom- 
plish the deed,” Marsh mused aloud. 
“A slate pencil might have, but that 
is a most unusual weapon.” 

“How about a bill file?” asked Doctor 
Greenfield.. “I knew of a man killed 
with one.” 

“Yes, but where is the bill file?” asked 
Marsh, “There’s one on: the desk, 0 
be sure, but it is full of papers, and 
shows no sign of having been used for 
a criminal purpose. If, as Mr. Lock 
wood insiSts, this is a suicide case, the 
victim positively could not have cleaned 
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that file and restored the papers after 
stabbing himself !” 

“He most certainly could not have 
done that!” declared Doctor Greenfield. 

Marsh examined the file carefully. 
It was an ordinary affair, consisting of 
a steel spike on a bronze standard. It 
would without doubt make an efficacious 
implement of murder, but it was diffi- 
cult to believe it had been used in that 
way, for the bills and memoranda it 
contained, were, to all appearance, just 
as they had been thrust on the sharp 
point. And surely, had they been re- 
moved and replaced, they would have 
shown traces of such moving. 

“Anyway,” Doctor Greenfield said 
after another examination, “the hole 
in the side of Waring’s neck seems to 
me to have been made with an instru- 
ment slightly larger than that file. 
Surely there are round stilettos, are 
there not?” 

“Yes, there are,” said Lockwood. 
“T have seen them.” 

“Where?” demanded the examiner, 
suddenly turning on him. 

“Why, I don’t know.” For once the 
secretary’s calm was a trifle shaken. “TI 
should say in museums, or in private 
collections, perhaps.” 

“Are you familiar with so many pri- 
vate collections of strange weapons that 
you can’t remember where you have 
seen a round-shaped blade?” 

Examiner Marsh stared hard at him, 
and Lockwood became taciturn again. 

“Exactly that,” he conceded. “I have 
some time, somewhere, seen a round- 
bladed stiletto, but I cannot remember 
where.” 

“Better brush up your memory,” 
Marsh told him, and then the police 
arrived. 

The local police of Corinth were 
rather proud of themselves as a whole, 
and they had reason to be. Under a 
worth-while chief the men had been 
well trained, and were alert, energetic, 
and capable. 
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Detective Morton, who took this mat- 
ter in charge, went straight to work in 
a most businesslike way. He examined 
the body of John Waring, not as the 
medical men had done, but merely to 
find possible clews as to the manner of 
his death. 

“What’s this ring on his forehead ?” 
he asked, looking at the dead man’s 
face. 

“T don’t know. That struck me as 
queer,” said Greenfield. ‘What is it, 
Doctor Marsh?” 

The examiner peered through his 
glasses. 

“T can’t make that out myself,” he 
confessed frankly. 

Morton looked more closely. 

There was a red circle on Waring’s 
forehead that looked as if it had been 
put there for some purpose. A _ per- 
fect circle it was, about two inches in 
diameter, and it was red and sunken 
into the flesh, as if it might have been 
done with a branding iron. 

“Not a very hot one, though,” Mor- 
ton remarked after suggesting this, “but 
surely somebody did it. I'll say it’s the 
sign or seal of the murderer himself. 
For a dead man couldn’t do it, and 
there’s no sense in assuming that Doc- 
tor Waring branded himself before 
committing suicide. Was it done be- 
fore or after death?” he asked of the 
two doctors present. 

“Before, I should 
Greenfield opined. 

“Yes,” concurred Marsh, “but not 
long before. I’m not sure it is a brand. 
Such a mark could have been made 
with, say, a small cup or tumbler.” 

“But what reason is there in that?” 
exclaimed Morton. “Even a lunatic 
murderer wouldn’t mark his victim by 
means of a tumbler rim.” 

Absorbedly he picked up a tumbler 
from the water tray and fitted it to 
the red mark on Waring’s forehead. 

“Tt doesn’t fit exactly,” he said, “but 
it does almost.” 


say,” Doctor 
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“Rubbish!” said Gordon Lockwood in 
his superior way. “Why would any 
ohe mark Doctor Waring’s face with a 
tumbler ?” 

“Yet it has been 


marked.” Mor- 


ton looked at the secretary sharply. © 


“Can you suggest any explanation— 
however difficult of belief?” 

“No,” Lockwood said, “unless he fell 
over on some round thing as he died.” 

“There’s nothing here,” said Mor- 
ton, scanning the furnishings of the 
desk. “The inkstand is closed, and it’s 
a smaller round, anyway. There’s not 
one of these desk fittings that could 
possibly have made that mark. There- 
fore, since it was made before death, 
it must have been done by the mur- 
derer.” 

“Or by the suicide,” Lockwood in- 
sisted firmly. 

Morton, looking at the secretary, de- 
cided to keep an eye on this cool chap, 
who must have some reason for repeat- 
ing his opinion of suicide. 

“Now,” the detective said briskly, “to 
get to business. I must make inquiries 
of the family—the household. Suppose 
I see them in some other room “ 

“Yes,” agreed Lockwood, with what 
seemed to Morton suspicious eagerness. 
Why should the secretary be so obvi- 
ously pleased to leave the study— 
though, to be sure, it was a gruesome 
place just now. 

“Wait a minute,” 
“How about robbery? 
been missed ?” 

Lockwood looked surprised. 

“T never thought to look,” he said. 
“Assuming suicide, of course robbery 
didn’t occur to me.” He looked round 
the room. “Nothing seems to be miss- 
ing.” 

“Stay on guard, Higby,” the detec- 
tive said to a policeman, and then asked 
the secretary where he could interview 
the housekeeper and the servants. 

Lockwood took Morton to the living 


Morton - said. 
Has anything 


room, and there they found Mrs. Bates 
as well as the two Peytons. 

Though her eyes showed traces of 
tears, Emily Bates was composed! and 
met the detective with an appealing 
face. 

“Do find the murderer!” she cried, 
“T don’t care how much that room was 
locked up, I know John Waring never 
killed himself! Why would he do it? 
Did ever a man have so much to live 
for? He couldn’t have taken his life!” 

“T’m inclined to agree with you, Mrs. 
Bates,” Morton told her, “yet you must 
see the difficulties in the way of a mur- 
der theory. I’m told.the room was in- 
accessible. Is not that right, Mrs. Pey- 
ton?” 

Flustered at the sudden question, the 
housekeeper wrung her hands and burst 
into tears. “Oh, don’t ask me,” she 
wailed. “I don’t know anything about 
it!” 

“Nothing indicative, perhaps,” and 
Morton spoke more gently, “but at least 
tell me all you do know. When did 
you see Doctor Waring last?” 

“At the supper table, last evening.” 

“Not after supper at all?” 

“No; that is, I didn’t see him. I am 
training a new servant, and I watched 
him as he took a tray containing water 
pitcher and glasses into the study, but 
I didn’t look in, nor did I see the doc- 
tor.” 

“Did you hear him?” 

“T don’t think I heard him speak. I 
heard a paper rustle, and I knew he was 
there.” 

“The servant came right out again?” 

“Yes; my attention was all on him, | 
told him exactly what to do during that 
evening.” 

“What were those instructions?” 

“To attend to his dining-room du- 
ties, putting away the supper dishes 
and that, and then to stay about, on 
duty, until Doctor Waring left his 
study and went to bed.” 
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“This servant had done these things 
before?” 

“Not these things. He arrived but 
a few days ago, and Ito, the butler, 
attended to the doctor. But Sunday 
afternoon and evening Ito has off, so L 
began to train Nogi.” 

“And this Nogi has disappeared ?” 

“Yes; he is not to be found this 
morning. Nor has his bed been dis- 
turbed.” 

“Then we may take it he left in the 
night or early morning. Now the doc- 
tors judge that Doctor Waring died 
about midnight. We must therefore 
admit the possibility of a connection 
between the Jap’s disappearance and the 
doctor’s death.” 

At this suggestion Gordon Lockwood 
looked interested. Whereas he had pre- 
served a stony calm, his face now 
showed deep attention to the detective’s 
words, and he nodded his head in agree- 
ment. 

“You think so, too, Mr. Lockwood ?” 
Morton asked, in that sudden and often 
disconcerting way of his. 

“IT don’t say I think. so,” the secre- 
tary returned quietly, “but I do admit a 
possibility.” 

“It would seem so,” Mrs. Peyton put 
in, “if Nogi could have got into the 
study. But he couldn’t. You know it 
was locked—impossible, Mr. Lock- 
wood 7” 

“Yes,” Gordon returned. “I heard 
Doctor Waring lock his door.” 

“When was that?” asked the detec- 
tive sharply. 

“I should say about ten o’clock.” 

“Where were you, then?” 

“Sitting in the window nook outside 
the study door.” 

“Could you not, then, hear anything 
that went on in the study ?” 

“Probably not. The walls and door 
are thick. They were made so for the 
doctor’s sake. He desired absolute pri- 
vacy and freedom from interruption or 
overhearing. No, I probably should not 
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know what was taking place in the 
room—or if anything was, at that time.” 

“At what time did you last see the 
doctor ?” 

“After supper I went with him to 
the study. I looked after his needs, 
getting him a number of books from 
the shelves, and selecting from his files 
such notes or manuscripts as he asked 
for. Those are my duties as secre- 
tary.” 

“And then?” 

“Then he practically dismissed me, 
saying I might leave for the night. 
But I remained in the hall window un- 
til eleven o’clock.” 

“Why did you do this?” 

“Out of consideration for my em- 
ployer. He was exceedingly busy, and, 
if a caller came, I could probably at- 
tend to him and spare the doctor an in- 
terruption.” 

“Did any one call?” 

“No one.” 

“Yet you remained until eleven?” 

“Yes; I was doing some work of my 
own, and it was later than I thought, 
when I decided to go home.” 

“And you spoke to the doctor before 
leaving ?” 

“As is my custom, I tapped lightly 
at the door and said good night. This 
is my rule, when he is very busy, and 
if he makes no response, or merely mur- 
murs good night, I know there are no 
further orders till morning, and I go 
home.” 

“Did he respond to your rap last 
night ?” 

“I—J cannot say. I thought I heard 
him murmur a good night, but, if he 
did, it was so low as to be almost in- 
audible. I thought nothing of it. Since 
he did not call out. ‘Come in, Lock- 
wood,’ as he does when he wants me, 
I paid little attention to the matter.” 

“And you reached home—when?” 

“Something after eleven. It’s but a 
few steps over to the Adams’ house, 
where I live.” 
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“Now,” summed up the detective, 
“here’s the case. You, Mr. Lockwood, 
are not sure Doctor Waring responded 
to your good night. You did not see 
or heard him when Nogi took in the 
water tray?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“Mrs. Peyton did not see him then, 
cither—though she imagined she heard 
paper rustle. Nogi is gone; he can- 
not be questioned. So, Mr. Lockwood, 
the last person whom we know defi- 
nitely to have seen John Waring alive, 
is yourself, when, as you say, you left 
him at about—er—what time?” 

“About half past eight or nine,” said 
Lockwood carelessly. 

“Yes; you left him and sat in the hall 
window. Now, we have no positive evi- 
dence that he was alive after that.” ~ 

“What!” Lockwood stared at him. 

“No positive evidence, I say. Nogi 
went in, but no one knows what Nogi 
saw in there.” 

“Come now, Detective Morton,” 
Lockwood said coldly, “you’re romanc- 
ing. Do you suppose for a minute, that 
if there had been anything wrong with 
Doctor Waring when Nogi went in with 
the water, he would not have raised an 
alarm? Anyway, Nogi was here when 
I went home. He handed me my over- 
coat and hat, quite with his usual calm 
demeanor.” 

“You must remember, Mr. Lock- 
wood, we have only your word for 
that.” 

Gordon Lockwood looked at the de- 
tective. 

“T will not pretend to misunderstand 
vour meaning,” he said slowly_and with 

“Nor shall I say a word, at 
present, in self-defense. Your impli- 
cation is so absurd, so realiy ridicu- 
lous, there is nothing to be said.” 

“That's right.” And Morton nodded. 
“Don’t say anything until you get coun- 
sel. Now, Mrs. Bates, I’m mighty sorry 
to bother you, but I must ask you a few 
questions. And if I size you up right 


hauteur 
Hauceur, 


you'll be glad to tell anything you can 
to help discover the truth. That so?” 

“Yes,” she returned, “yes, of course, 
Mr. Morton. But I can’t let you seem 
to suspect Mr. Lockwood of wrongdo- 
ing without a protest! Doctor War- 
ing’s secretary is most loyal and de- 
voted; of that I am sure.” 

“Never mind that side of it just now. 
Tell me this, Mrs. Bates. Who will 
benefit financially by Doctor Waring’s 
death? To whom is his fortune willed? 
I take it you must know, as you ex- 
pected soon to marry him.” 

“But I don’t know,” Emily Bates said 
a little indignantly. “Nor do I see how 
it can help you to solve the mystery to 
get such information as that. You 
don’t suppose anybody killed him for 
his money, do you?” 

“What other motive could there be, 
Mrs. Bates? Had he enemies?” 

“No; well, that is, I suppose he had 
some acquaintances who were disap- 
pointed at his election to the college 
presidency. But I’d hardly call them 
enemies.” 

“Why not? Why wouldn't they be 
enemies? It’s my impression that elec- 
tion was hotly contested.” 

“Tt was,” Mrs. Peyton broke in. “It 
was, Mr. Morton, and if Doctor War- 
ing was murdered—which I can’t see 
how he was—some of that other fac- 
tion did it.” 

“But that’s absurd,” Gordon Lock- 
wood protested. “There was disap- 
pointment among the other faction at 
the result of the election, but it’s in- 
credible that they should kill Doctor 
Waring for that reason !”’ 

“The whole case is incredible,” Mor- 
ton returned. “What is it, Higby? 
What have you found?” 

“The doctors,” Higby said, coming 
into the living room, “they have just 
noticed that although there is a pil 
hole in Doctor Waring’s tie, there 
no stickpin there. Did he wear one! 
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“Of course he did!” Mrs. Bates cried. 
“He had on his ruby pin yesterday.” 

“He did so,” echoed Mrs. Peyton. 
“That ruby pin was worth an immense 
sum of money! That’s why he was 
killed, then—robbery !” 

“He certainly wore that pin last 
night,” said Lockwood. “Are you sure 
i's missing? Hasn’t it dropped to the 
floor 7” 

“Can’t find it,” returned Higby, and 
then all the men went back to the study. 

“Anything else missing?” asked Mor- 
ton, who was deeply chagrined that he 


hadn’t noticed the pin was gone him- 
self. 

“How about money, Mr. Lockwood ?” 
said Doctor Marsh. “Any gone, that 
you can notice?” 

With an uncertain motion, Gordon 
Lockwood pulled open a small drawer 
of the desk. 

“Yes,” he said, “there was five hun- 
dred dollars in cash here last night, and 
now it is not here.” 

“Better dismiss the suicide theory,” 
said Detective Morton, with a quick 
look at the secretary. 


To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
Se NNOIOSRE: 


WHEN A BLOODHOUND FAILED 


LTHOUGH a bloodhound, brought to the scene of the murder of Angelo 
Nuzzo, followed a trail that led to Onefio Frolallo’s being tried for the 
crime, the animal did not run down the murderer. The reason that the case against 
the suspect failed was that the supreme court of Pennsylvania had handed down 
a decision many years ago which declares that the trail of a man who is being 
pursued by a bloodhound must be proved to follow where no other human being 
has passed since the accused stepped upon it. In the Nuzzo case the dog was 
taken to the steps down which the murderer had gone, but three persons had 
walked down those steps before the dog was started on the trail. So Judge 
Thomas J. Ford decided that the evidence, no matter how strong it might be, did 
not comply with the law. The jury was told that sufficient evidence to convict 
the defendant had not been presented by the State, and was directed therefore 
to find the defendant not guilty. 


SSO 
o_O 


GIRL TRAMP’S TRIP ENDS IN JAIL 


ARIE MASON, a twenty-year-old typist, who tried to beat her way on a 

Western railroad, was not successful; she was seen riding on an oil train, 

was arrested, and sent to a reformatory in Missouri. When taken into custody 
she wore a suit of overalls, a man’s shirt and cap. 

With tears in her eyes Miss Mason told her story to the judge who heard 
her case. “I had been employed as a stenographer in a big mail-order house,” 
she said. “Then I grew homesick. I wanted to return to my home in Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma. I was without money, and I thought it would be easy to beat my way. 
Besides, I wanted to sleep in the ‘jungles.’ I borrowed the clothes from a man 
trend and went to Sheffield and climbed aboard an oil train.” 

Miss Mason was.arrested by Bert Campbell, special agent for the Missouri- 
Pacific Railroad. The officer had chased and captured another hobo who had 
leaped from the car where Miss Mason was concealed. When the girl heard 
the sounds of a scuffle she lifted her head out of her hiding place and was seen. 
Campbell ordered her to get off the train and then arrested her. 
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OR a long time Jem Kenyon 
had been expecting a messen- 
ger. It came just as he was 
crossing the street, and Jem’s 

hard face became a little grimmer and 
paler. He swerved a trifle with the 
thud of the bullet, but showed no other 
sign that he had been hit. Taking his 
handkerchief, he crumpled it quickly 
and thrust it under his clothes. 

“Got me,” he muttered, “but not for 


keeps.” 
Quickening his pace, Jem pressed his 


arm to his side. He could feel a sinis- 
ter moisture stealing down his ribs; his 
wrinkled forehead was cold, and his 
deep-set eyes flickered uncertainly. 
With every step he felt an increasing 
nausea gripping him, but although his 
body craved to be allowed to crumple to 
the sidewalk, his will kept him erect. 
Waves of weakness swept over him, 
but with gritting teeth he trod on—un- 
conquerable. The moisture oozed down 
his leg, and, just as he turned the cor- 
ner of a crosstown street, the numbed 
nerves and sinews of his wounded 
shoulder began to burn and throb with 
searing, stabbing flashes of pain. 

“That helps some,” he grunted and, 
peering anxiously at his left shoe, sav- 
agely forced himself to walk faster. 

It was Jem’s obsessing, all-controll- 
ing desire to reach his room and to get 
there without leaving te!ltale marks on 
the sidewalk. When at last he stum- 


bled into his dark, stuffy room, his shoe 
was moist, but not a spot had he left 
anywhere to show that a wounded man 
had entered that house and groped his 
way up the stairs. 

As the door closed behind him, Jem 
swayed. He gave a sighing grunt of 
relief and triumph, and in that moment 
of relaxed tension his body tore itself 
free from mental control. In complete 
unconsciousness Jem spun round and 
fell to the floor. For perhaps five sec- 
onds he lay inert; then the goad of wil 
power stung him back from oblivion. 
Groaning, cursing softly with agony, 
he dragged himself to a sitting position. 
His arms hung limply. His head 
drooped between his knees. His dou- 
bled body rocked with the pain that 
was racking him. The blood drummed 
in his ears; his staring eyes glazed with 
approaching coma. Then the curtain 
of descending stupor suddenly 
lifted. Jem’s head went up with a jerk, 
and in the first swift glance his brain 
cleared. He became on the instant the 
wary, crafty, and hunted man who 
trusts no one. His narrowed eyes took 
in everything, and, while his gaze flit- 
ted over her, the girl standing in the 
opened doorway stared down at him 
with horror and amazement. 

“I heard you fail,” she said, as her 
hand dropped from the switch near the 
frame of the door. “I—I thought 
you-—— Look at your hand!” 


was 
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With a brusque movement foretell- 
ing shrieking pgnic, the girl stepped 
_ back. 

“Hold on,” said Jem, his voice com- 
pelled to calm, “there’s nothing to get 
scared about. This is my own blood 
you see. I ain’t hurt nobody. You 
came to help a fellers are you going to 
quit now?” 

The girl plucked nervously at the 
edge of her loose kimono. Her fright- 
ened eyes studied the morose, set fea- 
tures of the man crouched on the floor. 
She read in that square jaw, those deep- 
set, gray eyes, and that thin-lipped 
mouth, much that was repellent, but 
she saw something that never fails to 
draw a woman’s sympathy. The man 
was in pain. He was suffering, and in 
silence. 

Again she made a slight, backward 
movement. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Jem. 

“Go for a doctor.” 


“Don’t,” said Jem laconically, and 


asked: “Anybody else hear me fall?” 

“T don’t think so.” The girl glanced 
over her shoulder in the direction of 
the darkened stairway. ‘There’s no- 
body else on this floor,” she went on, 
“and the man who has the floor below 
isout. I saw him go half an hour ago.” 

Jem made an effort to rise, but, -al- 
though he managed to get to his knees 
unaided, it was the girl’s strength that 
helped him to stand on his feet. Once 
she had her hands on him it seemed 
that she had taken on a responsibility 
that could not be cast aside. With no 
word from Jem, she raised his right arm, 
passed it across her shoulders, and led 
him gently to a chair. 

“All—in,” muttered the man, and 
sank back. “Hope I’m not going to 
flop again. It ain’t nothing much, but I 
guess I must have lost a good deal of 
—of——”” 

The girl ran across the room, 
snatched up a towel, and dipped it into 

5C—ps 


the pitcher. She pressed the wet towel 
to Jem’s forehead, and the mists of 
faintness cleared away. When he 
spoke his voice was clearer, more de- 
cisive. 

“You’ve been mighty good to an old 
feller,” he said. “I guess I'll be able 
to get along now all right; but say”— 
Jem shot a glance at the dark stain on 
the floor—‘‘d’you mind telling the land- 
lady in the morning that I’m a bit sick 
and don’t want to be disturbed? I 
don’t want her knocking to get in.” 

“She won’t do that,” replied the girl. 

“Why not?” 

“Because she hasn’t been up here now 
for more than a month. I do all the 
cleaning.” 

“You don’t look as if you was cut 
out for cleaning floors,” said the man 
as he glanced up at the girl’s delicate- 
featured face. 

“There are lots of others who ‘have 
to do things they are not—not—— 
Well, it doesn’t matter about me. Why 
won’t you let me go for a doctor?” 

Jem scowled and gave a grunting 
laugh tinged with bitterness. 

“Look here,” he said. “I got rea- 
sons why I can’t have no doctor. He’d 
ask too many questions that I wouldn’t 
answer. Then he’d go away guessing, 
and the next thing you know there’d 
be a cop here, see? I ain’t going to 
tell you nothing, neither, but I’ll say this 
—I ain’t never done no pal a mean trick 
nor hurt a woman. Good night, and 
thanks for your help.” 

“T have not finished yet,” said the 
girl, and, moving quickly about the 
room, brought another chair to the 
man’s side, placed a basin of water on 
it, and folded back the loose sleeves of 
her wrap. “I’m going to help you,” 
she stated. 

“Then you'll have to get a razor 
from that drawer there,” muttered Jem. 
“Sleeve’ll have to be cut away.” 

During the next twenty minutés few 
words were spoken. ‘Jem kept his 
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mouth closed tight for fear of groan- 
ing. The girl could not speak for hor- 
ror and pity. Yet in a few moments, 
tense with strain on the emotions, are 
links forged that months and years of 
slow acquaintanceship do not even be- 
gin to shape. 


II. 


Long after the girl had bound up his 
shoulder with strips of towel dipped in 
water, Jem Kenyon sat slumped in his 
chair. Now and again, when the throb- 
bing pain become almost intolerable, he 
dipped a rag into the basin and squeezed 
the water over his bandages. For years 
Jem had lived a life of unthinking self- 
ishness and simple crime. He had 
never stayed long in one place ; never had 
made any close friends, and never felt 
lonely. Now, although the girl had only 
been in his room a scant half hour, had 
spoken but few words, the man missed 
her. He felt. vaguely conscious that 
although he had escaped all penalties 
for his repeated infringements of the 
law, he had lost something that he could 
never regain. He thought of the young 
wife that had fled from him when she 
had discovered he was a thief. 

“Tf I’d gone straight, maybe I’d have 
had a better time. I’d have a home— 
kids—perhaps a girl like this one. 
Dunno ’bout that, though. She comes 
of different folks. She ain’t never been 
used to working with her hands and 
living in no rooming house. She’s 
class, a notch or two above the likes 
of me, but she certainly behaved like 
a reg’lar feller. Must ’a’ pretty near 
turned her sick to tie me up, but she 
went through with it.” 

Jem sighed, then he cursed softly at 
himself for his own weakness. 

“All the same, though,” he muttered, 
“when a feller gets to be over fifty and 
ain’t got no folks, and he gets a cou- 
ple of inches near to being croaked, I 
guess he’s bound to feel lonesome. He 
—ouch!” 


A sudden pang caused Jem to follow ~ 
his exclamation with a string of lurid, ~ 
savage words. His thoughts turned 
vengefully to the one who had shot 
him. His rage made his shoulder throb 
worse than ever, and he got no satis- 
faction out of his attempts to think up 
some plan whereby he could get even, 
Jem was in a helpless position so far 
as immediate squaring of accounts 
went. It did not improve his temper 
to have to admit to himself that he 
might never “get a line” on the one 
who had come so near to murdering 
him. Jem had been given the option 
of joining the gang who ruled the neigh- 
borhood or moving on. He had refused 
to become a member or to quit, and had 
laughed at all threats. The wound in 
his shoulder was the result of his defi- 
ance. 

“Mean skunks,” he said. “If a cop 
had come along I’d have had all sorts 
of trouble, and, if I’d gone after that 
sniper right away, he’d have finished 
me. The swine played safe, all right. 
Never heard the shot, even. He must 
have doped out some clever way to 
muffle his gun, and I s’pose he knowed 
I never carry nothing that’d get me the 
limit if I got pinched on a job. Now 
I gotta stay hid away till the darned 
thing gets so’s it don’t show I been 
plugged. How’m I going to manage? 
Got to eat. Maybe if I could get 4 
good ways off in a day or two I could 
see a doctor.” 

His mind filled with worries and 
strange, unaccustomed fancies, Jem 
drifted off into a doze. Every hour or 
so he woke up to saturate the hot, dry 
towel with water. He longed to lie 
down, but dared not for fear he would 
not be able to get up. With the light 
of morning came a craving for a cup 
of hot tea or coffee. He became ob 
sessed with the idea that he must 0 
out, but, although he managed with 
great pain and difficulty to change his 
trousers, he found it impossible to put 
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on another coat. Then, while he was 


feverishly fuming and staring at his 
haggard face in the mirror, Jem heard 
a light tap at his door. 

It was the girl who knocked, and she 
carried the one thing that Jem desired. 

“Good! Great!” he exclaimed as he 
took the cup of coffee. “I been near 
crazed for the want of something like 
this.” 

“Presently I'll bring you something 
to eat. Meanwhile, try and keep quiet 
until I return. I'll get some clean rags 
—no, a proper bandage would be bet- 
ter, and I’ll bathe and fix up your 
shoulder again. I know it must be 
hurting you awfully.” 

“The coffee’s mighty good and—and 
so’re you,” said Jem—and he showed 
his gratitude by tidying up his room 
as much as possible before the girl came 
back. The stain on the floor he could 
not get rid of, so he solved that un- 
sightly matter by pulling a ragged strip 
of carpet over the spot. 

On and off during the day the girl 
did her best to relieve Jem’s suffering, 
and, between her visits, he felt glad in 
the knowledge that he had somebody 
to look after him. Queer fits of regret 
for past misdeeds seized him, but, al- 
though he softened to kindness, he 
made no fuss about the matter. Jem 
had never been much of a talker, but 
just now he did a lot of thinking. 

In the evening the girl made a sug- 
gestion that met with Jem’s instant ap- 
proval, 

“There’s a ladder at the end of the 
passage,” she said. “It leads up to the 
roof. It’s quiet and cool up there, and 
nobody can see you. I often go up 
there after dark. You've been shut up 
in this room all day and iu 

“Let’s go!” exclaimed Jem, and added 
hastily: “That is, if you'd like—if 
you’re going to stay up there a while. 
I don’t want to be up there all alone— 
and—say, my name’s Kenyon. May 
as well cut the mister, though, and call 


I’m old enough to be your 


me Jem. 
father, and—and 

“My name is Fraser—Paula Fraser,” 
interrupted the girl, with a faint smile. 
“Come on then—Jem. I’ll get a cushion 
from my room, and that’ll help to make 
you more comfortable. No, don’t try 
to put your coat on; I’ve an oid cape 
that’ll do much better.” 

With his back to the coping Jem sat 
and smoked. He finished a pipe be- 
fore he found the words to what he 
wanted to say. 

“T told you last night,” he coin- 
menced, “that I ain’t never hurt a 
woman. Neither I have, not deliberate, 
but there was—my wife. I guess when 
she found out what I was “ 

“Go on, tell me if you want to,” said 
the girl. And because it was dark, and 
because a change had come over tight- 
mouthed Jem, he told his story to the 
one who had befriended him. He made 
it very brief and bestowed no flowers 
on himself, 


“IT reckon,” he finished, “you’ll think 


me not fit to be near you. I ain’t, but 
I won’t dotyou no harm.” 

“I’m sorry for you, that’s all,” re- 
plied the girl quietly. 

“Sorry?” 

“Yes—because you must have been 
very unhappy.” 

Jem thought this out for a while. 

“When a feller don’t realize what lie’s 
missed, it don’t make much difference 
to him,” he said at last. “It’s only since 
last night that I got wise and felt kinda 
lonesome. Before that I just went 
along without bothering. I guess that’s 
how-it goes—a feller like me wakes up 
When it’s too late.” 

“And you never tried to find your 
wife?” 

Jem’s lower lip stuck out stubbornly. 
He shook his head; then, remembering 
that the girl could not see him very 
well, he grunted with an air of finality: 

“She quit of her own accord, I never 
did nothing, besides what I told you, to 
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make her leave me.” Then, because he 
wanted to change the subject; Jem asked 
a question that he would not otherwise 
have done. —“How’d you come to be 
in this place?” he inquired. “I know 
by the looks of you and the way you 
talk that you’ve been brought up to 
something a sight better. You’ve had a 
home. I ain’t. I don’t even remember 
my own mother.” 

“I’m working here just for my room 
and board. I—lI’ve got to stay until 
I’ve paid off what I owe and can get 
something else to do.” 

“Ran away from home and—got 
left,” muttered Jem. 

Paula Fraser gave a gasp of fright. 

“How—how do you know?” 

“Easy,” replied the man. “You're 
young—a  good-looker—and you're 
alone. I’m a crook—but p’r’aps I ain't 
as bad as some.” 

Bit by bit Paula was lured into talk- 
ing about herself. Her silences, her 
evasive answers, served Jem better than 
the actually spoken words. He learned 
much from what the girl wou!d not tell 
him, but the name of the man was one 


thing he could not get hold of. 


« 39) 


‘You wen't go back to your folks? 
he asked. 

“Mv mother is dead,” said the girl. 
“My father was away when—when I 
left.” 

“Then he don’t knew nothing ?” 

“IT wrote and told him I had a good 
position; that I was doing well.. I'll 
never, never let him know the truth.” 


For two days Jem brooded over all 
that he had learned. Then, on the third 
ing, he came to a decision; while 

the girl was downstairs he did a pecul- 
ing. He searched her room, and 

at the bettom of her trunk he found 
what he was seeking; It was a sealed 
envelope. It contained, probably, a let- 
ter that had been written in anguish, but 
withheld by pride. Jem did not open 
the letter. All he did was to take the 


name and address. Paula Fraser had 
not mailed her letter; Jem made up his 
mind he would attend to it in person, 

When the girl came to Jem’s door 
with some food she had bought for his 
lunch, she-found him dressed, ready to 
go out. She protested that he was not 
well enough, but Jem had made up his 
mind he was going, and he went. 

The first thing he did was to look 
up the man’s name in a telephone book. 
He made no call, but it pleased him to 
find that the address was in a residen- 
tial section of the city where the wealthy 
lived. After that Jem spent a good three 
minutes in front of a pawnbroker’s win- 
dow. He had something to buy, but he 
did not relish breaking the habit of a 
lifetime. Jem had never carried a gun, 
but now—well, his left arm was prac- 
tically useless, and he had some impor- 
tant business on hand. 

When he came out of the pawnbro- 
ker’s Jem’s wound was smarting and 
throbbing, but he was grinning as if he 
had not a pain or a care. His next 
move was to go to the apartment house 
where lived the man he wanted, but Jem 
did not go direct to the one whose name 
was on that envelope. He went to the 
basement and, on the pretense of seek- 
ing a job as a helper, chummed up with 
the janitor. They spent the afternoon 
together, and while Jem paid for the 
drinks that were brought with much 
observance of secrecy, the janitor 
talked. 


ITI. 

The only thing that Charles Bradshaw 
did not possess was a conscience; but 
then, to one who is a sport determined 
to have a good time a conscience would 
be an encumbrance, so Bradshaw reck 
oned he was oné of the most fortunate 
of men. That is, this was his state of 
mind until about ten minutes after his 
poker party broke up and his friends 
went home, leaving most of their monty 
scattered over Bradshaw’s table. 
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“Fifteen hundred in one evening is 
pretty good pickings,” he murmured as 
he gathered up the bank notes. “That'll 
just pay m i 

Whatever those winnings were going 
to pay, according to Bradshaw’s way of 
thinking, will never be known. There 
was one other person in that luxurious 
room who had different but very defi- 
nite ideas on the subject. 

“You'll just hand over that kale,” said 
a low, threatening voice, “and you'll 
stay in that chair without moving. Pass 
that dough over your shoulder and 
don’t turn ’round. Going to move 
quick ?” 

Considering that he felt the barrel of 
a revolver pressed hard to the nape of 
his neck, it is not surprising that Charles 
Bradshaw did as he was told. 

“Now,” said the voice, “I’m going to 
have a look over the rest of your rooms, 
just to see if there’s anything worth 
having, but I ain’t saying when I’m 
going to leave. If I was you I’d sit 
right there in that chair until I’ve gone.” 

Then the light was snapped off, and 
Bradshaw sat in a silence fraught with 
potential terror. After about five min- 
utes he ventured to move. 

“T ain’t gone yet,” said the voice, and 
Bradshaw froze to immobility. 

Jem left the room almost immediately 
after these words of caution, but as 
Bradshaw did not dare to budge for 
the next thirty minutes, he never knew 
how long he had been alone. 

When Jem arrived back in his room 
his eyes were burning with the fierce 
light of a consuming fever. He trem- 
bled in every limb, but not until he had 


carried out all he wanted to do would 
he give in. With a stub of pencil he 
laboriously wrote a short note, and, ty- 
ing it to the money he had taken from 
Bradshaw, he crept out of his room 
and cautiously opened, the girl’s door 
and placed his gift on a chair. Then, 
silent, but stumbling with the agony 
that was fast overcoming his strength, 
Jem left the house. 

Twenty minutes later one of his natu- 
ral enemies was calling for an ambu- 
lance. At last Jem was to see a doctor. 

The note Paula found in the morn- 
ing was very brief. It read: “Put 
this cash into a little business. We'll 
be partners.—Jem.” 

All that day, and for many days 
thereafter, the girl waited expectantly 
for Jem’s return. But he never came. 
When the ambulance reached the hos- 
pital, the surgeons could do nothing. 
Blood poisoning had set in, and before 
dawn Jem became Paula Fraser’s ab- 
sent partner. 

No identifying marks or articles were 
to be found in his pockets. Jem Ken- 
yon passed out a mystery, but the thing 
that puzzled the examiners most of all 
was a toy pistel that they found in his 
side pocket. 

“He looks as if he might have been 
a tough subject, but I don’t reckon he 
could have done much with this thing,” 
commented one of the hospital staff. 
Yet Charles Bradshaw could have told 
a different story, but as he never even 
reported the robbery to the police, he 
came nowhere near learning that he had 
been cowed and held up by a man on 
the point of death. 


- 


OPPOSED TO WOMEN JUDGES 


RY an overwhelming majority the German National Convention of Jurists voted 

recently against having women serve in the capacity of judge or juror. 
Several leading physicians gave a long list of woman’s temperamental deficiencies 
for such work; then the male jurists at the convention decided that not even the 
cases of juvenile offenders should be judged by women. 
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UIGLEY darted swiftly up the 
EJ dark alleyway, a dry sob of 
Le fear in his throat, and his legs 


' quaking so violently that they 
almost refused to carry him. Time and 
again he cast a wild look behind him, 
sure that the next instant he would see 
the bulky form of a policeman looming 
menacingly in that dim patch of light 
which marked the alley’s opening to the 
street. 

He cursed the sudden, desperate burst 
of pride which had caused him to de- 
sert his scorned trade of whining for 
dimes in front of the Union Station; 
to escape the gibes of his acquaintances, 
to be “a regular feller” he had taken 
the great chance which his caution— 
cowardice some were unkind enough to 
say—had led him to avoid. What if 
the cadging business had become less 
and less profitable? At least all he had 
ever had to fear was sixty days in the 
bridewell. And now 

He shuddered as, in the darkness be- 
fore him, his anguished imagination 
sketched the outlines of scaffold and 
hangman’s noose. 

Until this night Quigley had been a 
grifter. 

The linotype operator is guiltless; he 
has not dropped a “g” instead of a “d,” 
nor an “i” where one might think an 
“a” belonged. Mr. Webster has taken 
no lexical cognizance of the word; it 


is of underworld coinage, a scornful, 
jeering superlative peculiar to the lo- 
cale of West Madison Street, or to be 
more exact, a certain segment of this 
variegated Chicago thoroughfare where- 
in Quigley lived. 

A grifter is a man too lazy to work 
and too much a coward to steal and, 
therefore, sneered upon by both honest 
men and thieves. He is one of those 
down-and-outers always to be found on 
the outer fringe of the underworld. He 
lives in a room for which he pays some- 
thing like a dollar a week ; he eats when 
he has anything left from buying illicit 
whisky or when the county feeds him 
in its hotel whichis technically known 
as a jail; he gets drunk when the char- 
itably inclined public is generous enough 
with its carelessly flipped coins. On 
various and frequent occasions when the 
police round up all of the undesirables, 
he draws a sentence of thirty to ninety 
days, depending upon what the magis- 
trate had for breakfast. 

Quigley was no longer a grifter. His 
fearful caution had been battered down 
by the sneers which he met on every 
hand; even the policeman on the beat 
had more respect for an industrious 
highwayman than he had for those 
cringing, whining fellows of Quigleys 
stripe. For days he had battled with 
the vaccillating determination to “ 

a trick.” Then it took further days 
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win his way into the confidence of one 
of the many gangs in the neighborhood. 

It was Quigley and “Red” Davis who 
finally formed a larcenous partnership. 
Davis, being well versed in the crafty 
details of such undertakings, naturally 
took the lead. For some time he had 
had a nefarious eye upon a grocery store 
whose proprietor, he had learned from 
a loose-tongued errand boy, was accus- 
tomed to hide the day’s receipts in a 
coffee bin, a cracker box, or the like. 

Quigley was to act as lookout and 
to warn Davis of the possible approach 
of a policeman; in payment of this ap- 
prenticeship in actual crime he was to 
receive one third of the spoils. 

“It’s a pipe, pal!’ Davis had croaked 
enthusiastically. “This bird does a big 
business an’ he’s liable t’ have a coupla 
hundred berries stashed away. Easy 
dough, pal; sure beats moochin’ fer a 
livin’, I tells th’ world.” 

Quigley nodded although grave fore- 
bodings seized him. No doubt it would 
have been “a pipe” except for a cir- 
cumstance over which neither Red Davis 
nor Quigley had control. 

The proprietor of the shabby but pros- 
perous little grocery, whose name was 
Schultz, had among his wares a barrel 
of cider which remained on hand just 
long enough to loose its innocent sweet- 
ness and to take on that quality known 
as “hard.” Mr. Schultz,-suddenly dis- 
covering an amazing increase in his 
sweet cider trade, looked into the matter, 
and was lost, The result was that when 


whe locked his store at six o’clock he re- 


tired to the back room, wherein was his 
potato bin and empty packing cases, to 
commune with the fermented juice of 
the apple. 

After some little time a great drowsi- 
hess seized him and, for lack of a bet- 
ter place, he unceremoniously found a 

ed in the potato bin and snored hap- 
pily. 

Red Davis had surveyed the situation 
carefully and knew what he was about. 
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Slipping to the rear of the grocery he 
deftly removed the rusted staples which 
held the steel window netting in place 
and pushed open the window. Quigley, 
standing~ guard in front of the store, 
was to tap twice on the plate glass to 
signal warning that ail was not weil. 

It is no discredit to Red Davis’ ac- 
complishments as a burglar that Mr. 
Schultz should have chosen for his 
awakening that awkward moment co- 
incident with Red’s unlawful entry. The 
grocer, rubbing his eyes and tenderly 
massaging a spot in his neck where a 
spud had pressed, blinked for a moment 
at the shadowy form of the intruder 
and let out a hoarse yell. He yelled 
but once; Red, who had seen Schultz 
almost as soon as Schultz had seen him, 
promptly grabbed a heavy stick and 
struck, The grocer’s attempt to yell be- 
came a mere gurgle as he staggered for- 
ward and crashed down upon a box. 
As he rolled out a few feet from where 
he had fallen, Davis saw to his horror 
that he must have struck a murderous 
blow. A shaft of yellowish light from 
the street feebly penetrated the clut/’ 
tered interior of ~the store, showing 
Schultz’s features crimson. 

Red had neither the proper illumina- 
tion nor the calmness to make anything 
approaching a careful examination; had 
he done so, he would have saved both 
himself and the waiting Quigley an im- 
mense amount of mental suffering, for 
the scarlet smear which dripped so hor- 
rifyingly from the grocer’s face was 
nothing more serious than the contents 
of several catsup bottles, broken in his 
fall. 

Davis forgot the loot he had come 
to find, forgot everything except that 
his greatest safety lay in putting as 
much distance as possible between him- 
self and the Schultz grocery. He hur- 
dled a sugar barrel, tripped over an 
egg crate in his fear-crazed blundering, 
reached the window, and hoisted his leg 
over the sill. He had no time to think 


, 
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of “The Grifter” as he took to his 
heels. 

Quigley, faithfully standing guard, 
finally began to wonder what could be 
keeping Red so long. As the minutes 
dragged on past and he still failed to 
hear the whistle which had been agreed 
upon as Davis’ signal that the job was 
finished, he began to feel nervous. And 
to his nervousness was added the fear 
that his new pal had double crossed: him ; 
he had heard tell of such things. 

Finally he deserted his post and 
slipped around to the rear of the store; 
he found the window open and, lean- 
ing inside, called softly: 

“Red! Red! Are you there?” 

Despite the suspicion that Red had 
fled with the spoils, something told him 
otherwise. Upon sudden impulse he 
pulled himself through the opening. 
Groping about in the gloom he found 
his way to the front of the store and, 
in the murky light, perceived the gro- 
cer’s outstretched form. His first 
thought was that it was Red. As he 
leaned forward he saw that it was not 
his pal—and that the man’s face was 
thick with a crimson smear. And then 
he knew; Davis had slain this man! 

Quigley’s panic was no less acute than 
Red’s had been. With terror-widened 
eyes he backed toward the window. As 
he dropped over the ledge to the ground, 
a policeman passed the head of the al- 
leyway and saw him. And Quigley saw 
the policeman; while the light was un- 
certain, The Grifter recognized him as 
Patrolman McNulty who on two occa- 
sions had arrested him for vagrancy, 
therefore he took it for granted that 
McNulty, in turn, had recognized him. 

For just one moment Quigley paused, 
and then he ran. Two things saved 
him; one was that Patrolman McNulty 
was off duty and, therefore was not car- 
rying his service revolver; another was 
that McNulty was too well fed for a 
marathon, The Grifter dashed wildly 
up the alley, turned sharply to a dark 


side street and into the mouth of a _ 
scond alley which was considerably 
darker than the first. The clump-clump 
of the policeman’s feet grew fainter, 
and Quigley knew that he was safe, at 
least temporarily. 

He knew, of course, that Patrolman 
McNulty would return and investigate 
the circumstance of the open window; 
he took it for granted that the police- 
man had recognized him and that by 
daylight at least the police net would 
be thrown over West Madison Street 
and drag him in. He would be charged 
with murder and—he groaned through 
his chattering teeth as that vision of a 
looped rope dangled before his mind's 
vision. 

Flight resolves itself into a very com- 
plex problem for the man who has no 
money to flee with and no place to flee 
to. Had Quigley belonged to any one 
of the many gang-land brotherhoods he 
could have easily found a haven or 
funds with which to have bought a rail- 
road ticket. His total assets consisted 
of one smooth dime, one buffalo nickel, 
and three coppers—just thirty-two cents 
too little to purchase a contraband drink 
with which to steady his shrieking 
nerves. 

He slowed his run to a brisk walk, 
emerged to Madison Street, and made 
for his room for no better reason than 
that he had no other place to go. 

Quigley’s room was a sorry affair on 
a sorry street, housed in one of those 
shabby, reeking, tumble-down tenements 
the like of which almost makes Chicag® 
wish for a second fire. Entrance was 
gained by a rickety outside stairway, 
and The Grifter mounted the creakug 
steps with a hopeless sigh. 

As he entered the barren room and 
lighted the guttering gas jet, he gave 
a start of surprise and wheeled in alarm. 

“Hello!” said a voice from behind 
him, He blinked apprehensively toward 
the bed whereupon a man was stretched 
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at full length, as he stared the fear in 
his eyes turned into amazement. 

“Tom!”. he exclaimed. “Tom!” 

It was his twin brother whom he had 
not seen in ten years, 

Tom Quigley, as he struggled to his 
elbow, made it evident that he was very 
drunk. His head jerked back and forth, 
and one eye was drawn shut after the 
manner of intoxicated men trying to 
shut out a double vision. 

“Hello, Bob,” grunted Tom with a 
tipsy leer. “Ain’cha glad t’ see yer long- 
lost brother?” 

“Tom!” exclaimed The Grifter again. 
“How—how did you find your way here 
—in my room?” 

“Tha’s great joke,” mumbled Tom. 
“Great joke. Wash drinkin’ down 
street when feller come up an’ he says: 
‘Grifter, where y’get that benny?’ An’ 
I knows right ’way it ain’t me he’s 
talkin’ to, but my twin brother. An’ I 


gives ’im a coupla bucks t’ show me 
where y’live, 


He thinks it’s you an’ 
that you’re too drunk t’ know where 
ylive. See? Gresh joke, kid; gresh 
joke! An’ here I am; gresh s’prise, 
huh, seein’ yer long-lost brother, huh?” 

The Grifter, staring at his brother, 
saw that the passage of ten years had 
still left them as much alike two peas 
ina pod. In their boyhood days it had 
been, next to impossible for their own 
parents to tell them apart. Then his 
eyes turned to the great coat of rich 
fur which clothed Tom; a luxury that 
must have cost several hundred dollars. 
That meant that Tom must have money ; 
perhaps Tom could help him. 

“You—you seem to have done well, 
Tom,” he said, wondering just how was 
the best way to approach the subject of 
his plight; it was apparent that his 
brother was in no mental condition to 
grasp easily the seriousness of the sit- 
uation. 

“Betcha lifé I done well, kid,” re- 
plied Tom. “’Way up in th’ world, I 
am, kid; here’s my card.” 


He fumbled in the pocket of his over- 
coat and drew forth a neat leather card 
case, Clumsily detaching a rectangle 
of engraved cardboard he presented it 
to his brother with a drunken flourish. 
The Grifter took it and, with bulging, 
almost unbelieving eyes, read: 


THOMAS B. KENTON 
Cashier Farmer's Bank, Hickson, Ul. 

“But—but,” he stammered, “this— 
this isn’t your card, unless—unless 
you've changed your name!” 

“Tha’s it, kid; tha’s it. Hit th’ nail 
right on th’ head. Change m’ name; 
tha’s nothin’. Changin’ name jus’ easy’s 
changin’ suit of clothes.” 

The Grifter nodded; he could under- 
stand why Tom would have done that. 
The two brothers had traveled pretty 
much the same road since they had left 
their home in Moberly, Missouri. Tom, 
with the daring which Bob had lacked, 
had plunged into a series of misdeeds 
which had landed him in the reform 
school, Since he had last seen Tom, 
Bob had heard in a roundabout way that 
Tom had, also, been sentenced to two 
years in the Missouri penitentiary for 
a holdup in St. Louis. Yes, there was 
ample reason why Tom should have 
considered it wise to drop the name 
which the law and his parents had be- 
stowed upon Him. 

There was one comforting thing to 
Bob in his brother’s past; it made it 
easier to explain kis own troubles. Tom 
would understand without being ham- 
pered by the scruples which might be 
entertained by a more circumspect man. 

“Tom,” began Bob, “I’m in a peck 
of trouble, and you 

“Nothin’ new in that, eh, kid? Al- 
waysh in trouble; y’wanna reform like 
me, an’——”’ 

“Don’t lecture now, Tom,” pleaded 
The Grifter. “I’ve got to have some 
money to get out of town. I'll tell you 
about it as quick as I can; listen——” 

He began the account of his deal with 
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Red Davis and had proceeded in chron- 
ological order to the point where he 
was crawling into the grocery store win- 
dow, when his brother dropped back 
on the frail bed with a groan and be- 
gan to writhe in great agony. The 
pain, it seemed, sobered him somewhat. 

““My—my heart!” he gasped. “It— 
it’s that hooch. O-oh! I’m dying, 
Bob; I’m dying!” 

The Grifter stared helplessly as his 
brother tossed back and forth, hands 
clenched and jaws set. He had seen 
a man poisoned once before with wood- 
alcohol concoction and he knew the 
signs. His impulse was to dash down 
to the corner and call an ambulance, 
but that meant the police. While he 
still hesitated, Tom Quigley’s eyes grew 
glassy and his agonized contortions 
ceased. He was dead. 

For a moment Bob Quigley stood 
there with bowed head, a vague sort of 
grief tugging at his heartstrings. He 
and kis brother had grown apart, but 
still they were brothers—twin brothers. 
It was terrible that a reunion after ten 
years should end like this. 

Then his sorrow was forgotten as, 
staring down into his brother’s face, 
the inspiration came to him. Even in 
death Tom could save him from the 
danger confronting him. Swiftly he 
changed clothes with his brother, ap- 
propriating Tom’s fine raiment and 
dressing the body in his own tatters. 
He nodded in satisfaction. The police, 
seeking him, would find him apparently 
dead from a spree. In such detail did 
the twins resemble each other that there 
would be no question. 

He glanced into the cracked mirror 
and unconsciously his shoulders squared 
as he eyed his reflection. 

“Clothes sure do make a difference 
in a guy,” he murmured, stroking the 
rich fur of the overcoat. 

Swiftly he descended the flimsy stairs 
of the decayed tenement house and, hat 
jammed down over his eyes to escape 


possible recognition by any of his ac _ 
quaintances, skirted Madison Street to 
Monroe, making his way toward The 
Loop. He knew that his safety lay in 
getting out of the district. A fashion- 
able Loop hotel! That, indeed, would 
be the last place in which the police 
would look for Quigley, the Grifter. 

Mecharficaliy his hands darted. 
through the pockets of Tom’s clothes; 
surely, a bank cashier would have some 
money. But a man on a spree—his 
thrill of apprehension was swallowed up 
by one of satisfaction as his fingers felt 
the crackle of a crisp bill; quickly he 
drew it forth and saw that it was a 
twenty. 

Critically his fingers passed over the 
sandpaper surface of his chin and 
tugged at the long unshorn hair which 
hung zsaggedly about his ears and over 
his collar; certainly not an appearance 
that matched his new apparel. He 
knew that his best bet was to look re- 
spectable and prosperous, so he hur- 
ried into an all-night barber shop where 
he spent two of the twenty dollars. It 
was a little hard to believe that he was 
the same unkempt man who had sat 
down in the barber’s chair a scant forty- 
five minutes before. 

This important detail attended to, The 
Grifter walked with a new self-assut- 
ance into the Lackmere Hotel, calmly 
registered, and paid for a room and 
bath. It was strange what a change had 
come over him. 

In his room Quigley began to take 
an inventory. The inside breast pocket 
of the overcoat gave forth a leather 
wallet of promising plumpness. With 
fingers that almost trembled in their 
eagerness he unfastened the flap; he 
gasped as his eyes caught the gleam 0! 
yellow, and the magic numerals “100. 
With bulging, unbelieving eyes he 
counted the rich sheaf of currency; fet 
one-hundred dollar bills and five of five 
hundred-dollar  denomination—thirty- 
five hundred dollars in all. 
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When he had recovered somewhat 
from the shock of this amazing windfall, 
Quigley gave his attention to the re- 
maining contents of the wallet, busi- 
ness cards, penciled memorandum, and 
several newspaper clippings, the latter 
of which he read with interest. They 
had been pen-knifed from The Hickson 
Weekly Record, and one of them said: 


BANKER KENTON GOING AWAY ON 
LONG TRIP. 


Thomas B. Kenton, cashier of The Far- 
mers Bank, will leave the first part of next 
week for North Michigan where he will 
look after property in the timber region 
which belonged to his wife who died re- 
cently, Mrs. Kenton, before her second mar- 
riage, was the widow of Henry Danby who 
owned extensive timber lands in Michigan 
as well as large holdings here. 

Hickson well remembers the romantic 
career of Banker Kenton who came to our 
town as a brakeman for the C. and G. Rail- 
road and, shortly thereafter, won the hand 
and fortune of Mrs. Danby. 

j Mr. Kenton will be away for some ten 
ays. 


It was evident, from the tenor of the 
article, that the editor of The Hickson 


Weekly Record took a delight in 
adroity reminding the townsfolk how 
Kenton had come by his affluence. 
Quigley easily pictured what had hap- 
pened to his brother. After his release 
from prison he had changed his name 
and got a job as railroad brakeman; a 
whimsical fate had put him in posses- 
sion of at least a small fortune and a 
place of standing in the town’s affairs. 
The possession of thirty-five hundred 
dollars was working a big difference in 
Quigley’s mental processes ; a few short 
hours before his expected share in the 
loot which Red Davis had promised to 
get from the Schultz grocery had 
seemed a fortune. Now, somehow, even 
three and a half thousand dollars seemed 
a small sum; perhaps it was the quiet 
luxury of his ten-dollar-a-day room in 
the Lackmere Hotel that helped meta- 
morphose him from The Grifter, drear- 
ily content with his dollar-a-week hovel 
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and the uncertain income of a mendi- 
cant, into an upward-looking chap with 
the yearning for the rustle of treasury 
notes of large denomination and of 
linen sheets of snowy whiteness. 

Slowly he undressed and bathed, all 
the while struggling with the problem 
of making permanent this sudden and 
accidental oppulence. At last the idea 
began to take root and, once sprouted 
in the fertile soil of his imagination, it 
grew with the proverbial rapidity of the 
green bay tree. 

At first it was the impulsive plan to 
go to Hickson masquerading as his 
brother, to assume the name of Kenton, 
and take up Tom’s life and fortune. 
Calm second thought, however, defeated 
the feasibility of this idea. The odds 
were too great. While the actual phys- 
ical likeness to his brother was sufficient 
to fool any one except intimate friends, 
and even those unless a suspicion, was 
raised, there were other things to be 
taken into consideration—mannerisms 
of Tom’s which he could not hope to 
be familiar with, a difference in ihe 
handwriting which would at once raise 
questions, and his entire ignorance of 
the people of Hickson_and of the bank- 
ing business which would be fatal to 
such an impersDnation. 

No, that plan, which caused him to 
dream dreams of a life of ease and re- 
spectability, would not do; but of it was 
born still another which he liked even 
better. Surely, he reasoned, he could 
pass as his brother for 2 few hours with- 
out detection. He would go to Hickson 
and remain just long enough to clean 
out the bank vault. 

“That’s the ticket!” he exclaimed 
aloud, his eyes glowing with enthusiasm 
over the scheme. “There ought to be 
forty or fifty thousand in cash that I 
can get my mitts on. If any of them 
hicks in Hickson gets jerry, I'll just 
say that I am Tom’s brothe: come te 
pay him a visit. An’ me with 2 »oodle 
like this moochin’ dimes in froné of 
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Union Station! Say, it was about time 
that I got hep to m’self.” 

Grinning broadly, Quigley crawled 
into the massive bed and sighed in ut- 
ter contentment. 

The next morning he had breakfast 
served in his room and, sending for a 
railroad guide, began working out the 
details of his plan. By checking up the 
dates, he saw that he had something like 
six days before “Banker Kenton’ was 
due back in Hickson. Consultation of 
the railroad time-tables caused him to 
chuckle in satisfaction. There was an 
afternoon train, due in the little Illinois 
town at fifteen minutes before three 
o’clock. : 

“Even th’ railroad’s in cahoots with 
me,” he murmured. “Them country 
banks close up ‘long about three o’clock. 
I steps off th’ train an’ hoofs it up to 
th’ bank. I keeps my trap closed long 
enough t’ see that I’m puttin’ it over; 
little town like that—it says ‘population 
eighteen hundred’—won’t have more’n a 
coupla fellers workin’ in th’ bank. I'll 
grunt a little an’ say nothin’; an’ when 
I do unloosen th’ tongue, I’ll sort of 
whisper like I had a bad cold in my 
throat. : 

“In one of them little banks, th’ cash- 
ier is th’ whole works, th’ big cheese. 
I'll tell th’ guys what’s workin’ there 
t’ run along an’ beat it home as I got- 
ta look things over. I'll have ’em leave 
th’ vault open an’ when they’ve beat 
it, I walks right in and fills Mr. Suit 
Case with all th’ kale I can get my 
hooks on. Then I locks up the safe, 
fixin’ th’ time lock so’s it can’t be opened 
for a month of Sundays. 

“Then I sits down t’ th’ typewriter— 
of course they'll have one; all banks 
have them things—and pecks out a lit- 
tle note to th’ boys, tellin’ ‘em that I 
gotta go back to th’ city for a few days. 
I catches th’ ten-o’clock train, an’ be- 
fore breakfast time I’m back in old Chi, 
with a good fat wad—an’ believe muh, 
I'll hide m’self so deep that all th’ Pinks 
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in th’ country ain’t ever gonna find me, 
An’ me with my noodle wastin’ my time 
moochin’ !” 

The intervening six days Quigley 
spent in accumulating a wardrobe and 
in feeding on the fat of the land. The 
uneasy, furtive look had left his eyes 
and the hollows of his cheeks had filled 
out, giving him a sleek appearance. 

There was one thing that puzzled him, 
Daily search through the news columns, 
beginning with the first page and ex- 
tending back to the death notices, failed 
to give him an account of the murder 
of Schultz, the grocer, and although 
puzzled, he was at the same time re- 
lieved that the police were making no 
great fuss about it. 

On Friday afternoon—Friday held no 
terror for Quigley—he packed his new 
bags, called a taxicab, and had himself 
driven to the Dearborn Street station. 
He considered it a lucky circumstance 
that the railroad which took him to 
Hickson left from Dearborn Street and 
not from Union Station where, of 
course, there would have been danger 
of some policeman recognizing him de- 
spite the amazing opulence of his ap 
pearance. 

The trip to Hickson was without 
incident. The train, on time to the min- 
ute, rolled into the little [llinois town 
at a quarter to three, sharp, and Quig- 
ley descended from the Pullman, travel- 
ing de luxe, of course, as was becoming 
to a banker. It was raining, a clammy 
drizzle which had sent most of the town 
indoors. The station platform was de- 
serted except for embarking passengers 
and their friends who kept beneath the 
shelter of their umbrellas. 

It was no job to find one’s way about 
in Hickson, for the business section 
was stretched out along the town’s one 
business street. Picking up his bags 
where the porter had dropped them on 
the platform Quigley hurried to the 
business blocks to the west of the tracks. 
He had not far to go; less than a hur 
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dared yards along his way, he was greeted 
by a sign on the corner: “The Farm- 
ers’ Bank.” 

Briskly, smiling as befits a man re- 
turned home after a ten-day absence, 
Quigley pushed his way through the 
bank’s front door and paused for a mo- 
ment to thrust back the collar of the big 
fur coat that the employees might have a 
full look at his face and thus test his 
masquerade, Removing his gloves he 
grinned broadly into the face of the 
young man at the window marked “Pay- 
ing Teller.” He saw the young man 
eyed him with indifferent appraisal, with 
no hint of welcome. A vague uneasi- 
ness seized Quigley. 


“H-hello,” he almost stammered. 


“Don’t—don’t you know me?” 
The young fellow at the teller’s win- 
dow shook his head thoughtfully. 
“No,” he replied, “I can’t say that I 
do. Anything I can do for you?” 
With a gasp Quigley understood that 
his plans had all been for naught; he 


realized that his brother, Tom, had 
simply made him the butt of a drunken 
jest; that Tom had not been a bank 
cashier at all, that Tom had handed him 
the real cashier’s card—procured 
Heaven only knew where—and had pre- 
tended to be what he was not. 

“Lord!” he groaned under his breath. 
“I oughtta know that Tom never had 
noodle enough t’ marry a rich widder 
an’ be a bank cashier.”” Aloud he said: 

“I—I guess I’ve made a mistake; I~ 
I got into th’ wrong bank.” 

“T reckon not,” laughed the bank 
teller; “there’s only one bank in town. 
Probably it was Mr. Kenton whom you 
did business with. Mr. Kenton!” 

“No; I—I’ve made a—a mistake,” in- 
sisted Quigley, with much truthfulness. 
As his hand reached for the door-catch, 
a tall, brusque man arose from behind 
a desk; as his eyes met those of Quig- 
ley, his hand slid to an electric button 
which automatically clicked shut a fast- 


ening which prevented the door from 
being opened. 

“You're locked in, my fine fellow!” 
shouted the man whom Quigley knew 
at once, of course, was the bona-fide 
Banker Kenton. “Albert, call the con- 
stable; this is the taxicab driver whom 
I was telling you about, the thug who 
knocked me unconscious and took my 
pocketbook and overcoat—the very over- 
coat the scoundrel is wearing! Lord 
only knows how he had the gall to show 
his face to me; he nearly killed me!” 

Quigley, trembling with the realiza- 
tion of the fine fix he was in, opened 
his mouth to deny the charge, to explain 
that it was his twin brother who was 
the real highwayman. He closed his 
lips without a sound as there arose be- 
fore him the picture of Grocer Schultz’s 
inert form, the face covered with crim- 
son. If he told the truth and succeeded 
in getting any one to believe it he would, 
as he believed, have to face trial for 
murder, with the possibility of hanging ; 
if he kept his mouth shut and accepted 
his brother’s guilt, it would be, per- 
haps, not more than five years for rob- 
bery. 

“All right, boss,” he groaned; “I’m 
th’ guy what stuck y’ up. Here’s yer 
benny an’ th’ poke with a lotta th’ jack 
still there.’ His voice lowered to his 
best grifter whine. “Sure, boss,” he 
pleaded, “y’ ain’t gonna be hard on a 
guy, are you? My conscience gotta 
botherin’ me, an’ I comes back t’ slip 
you th’ swag. Sure, boss, an’ ain’t I 
showed that I was tryin’ t’ play square?” 

Evidently the apparent logic of this 
plea touched Banker Kenton; he re- 
recommended clemency, and the judge 
gave Quigley only two years—no doubt 
the sentence he should have received 
for the attempted robbery of the Schultz 
grocery. 

Justice is blind, but somehow the lady 
generally manages to keep her scales 
well balanced. 
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T was with a grin of self- 
approval that Mr. Sinclair 
Morton regarded his stenog- 
rapher. Miss Bertha Digby 

answered his particular requirements 

so admirably that he congratulated 
himself on her account a dozen times 

a day. His satisfaction went so 

far, indeed, that he hardly regretted 

the fifteen dollars he paid her every 

Saturday, although parting with 


money, in any sum and for any pur- 
pose, was always a painful process for 
Mr. Morton. 

Most employers would not have felt 


as he did about Miss Digby. Stupidity 
in a stenographer can hardly be con- 
sidered a virtue in most businesses, 
and Miss Digby was monumentally 
stupid. If she had manifested any 
symptoms of intelligence Mr. Morton 
would have been uneasy. As it was, 
he felt utterly safe in making use of 
her ability to take moderately fast dic- 
tation and to transcribe it accurately in 
sound spelling. These accomplish- 
ments plainly represented the measure 
of Miss Digby’s intellectual capacity, 
and Mr. Morton was serenely contented 
that it should be so. 

If his business could have been con- 
ducted without even so much assistance 
he would have dispensed with her. 
Fifteen dollars a was no great 
sum, to be sure, but Mr. Morton would 
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have preferred to save it. He could 
not write on the typewriter, however, 
except by the one-finger system, and 
Miss Digby represented a_ necessary 
evil, reduced, by her dullness, to a 
minimum. 

Mr. Morton had hired ciever stenog- 
raphers—to his coat. Sometimes they 
had been clever and conscientious, in 
which cases there had always been a 
danger of their making trouble. On 
one occasion, indeed, Mr. Morton had 
been obliged to forsake his office per- 
manently and swiftly, to avoid distress- 
ing complications with Federal and 
State authorities, whose attention had 
been drawn to his activities through 
the suspicious nature of his secretary. 
He had, thereafter, experimented with 
assistants whose cleverness was not ac- 
companied by any deep regard for 
business ethics. This had proved even 
more expensive. Mr. Morton still 
winced at the memory of the efficiency 
with which he had been shaken down by 
a bright girl who had given him his 
choice between dividing profits with 
her and-being again compelled to evade 
the postal officers. 

Miss Digby, therefore, represe! ited 
the result of careful consideration. 
By putting up with her stupidity Mr. 
Morton escaped the annoyance of hav- 
ing to guard against her possible trea- 


son. She hadn’t the slightest under- 
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standing of what she did for him, he 
saw. She was as safe, for his.pur- 
poses, as if she had been a mechanical 
apparatus for transferring his words to 
his engraved letterheads. He trusted 
her without much hesitation, and, be- 
cause of the additional safety she in- 
spired in him, he had prolonged opera- 
tions in this special case considerably 
beyond the period he usually allowed 
himself, 

“We have succeeded in making ar- 
rangements with our several banking 
connections,” he dictated, “which en- 
able us to offer an unusual opportunity 
to our stockholders. The present state 
of the market for conservative securi- 
ties is lamentable. Stocks and bonds 
—even the obligations of the govern- 
ment itseli—are selling at far below 
their recent values.” 

He eleared his throat and watched 
Miss Digby’s pencil until it came to 
rest. 4 

“We are able, however, to accept 
such securities at considerably above 
their present market prices, thanks to 
the confidential and exclusive arrange- 
ment I have just mentioned. This 
makes it possible for you to get full 
value for bonds which are selling far 
below par in the open market, and, at 
the same time, to secure an investment 
which offers far larger—and no less 
certain—returns.” 

He paused again. Miss Digby’s lips 
were pressed together in her effort to 
keep pace with him. She bore down 
heavily on her pencil. He grinned. 
She hadn’t even followed the sense of 
what he was saying; the joke was 
utterly wasted on her. She wouldn't 
have seen it, even if her brain had 
been able to follow. The comedy of 
offering to accept Liberty Bonds at par 
In payment for stock in the Undiscov- 
ered Oil Corporation, which was 
Mr. Morton’s newest expedient, was 
wholly invisible to Miss Digby. 

“For instance,” he resumed, “if you 


were to sell a Liberty Bond for which 
you paid a thousand dollars, you 
would get from eight hundred and 
forty dollars to nine hundred dollars 
for it. We offer you a full thousand 
dollars, and we do even better: we give 
you that thousand dollars in paid-up, 
non-assessable stock of the Undiscoy- 
ered Oil Corporation, which has al- 
ready paid dividends at the rate of 
twelve per cent, and should consid- 
erably increase that yield during the 
present fiscal year.” 

Miss Digby looked up, her dull eyes 
lighted with something which Mr. Mor: 
ton interpreted as admiration. 

“T think that’s. the most generous 
thing I ever heard of, Mr. Morton!” 

He waved his hand depreciatingly, 
as if such philanthropies were merely 
routine with him. 

“Got to be liberal, these times,” he 
explained. “We lucky ones can afford 
to share with folks who haven’t been 
as fortunate.” He changed his tone 
and resumed his dictation. 

“Or suppose you are holding a rail- 
road bond, bought at par or higher, and 
now selling at ten points below. <Au- 
thorities are agreed that few railroads 
will be able to earn interest for years 
to come, so that such securities are 
likely to fall steadily, even if they 
should continue to meet their interest 
payments. We can afford to face this 
risk. Can you? If not, here is your 
opportunity to sell an uncertain invest- 
ment for what you paid for it, and to 
take your payment in something better 
than gold coin!” 

He finished the letter with a well: 
worded “admonition to be prompt. 
This glittering chance was limited to a 
short time and to those who were first 
to take, advantage of it. And the price 
of alien Oil would, as previ- 
ously announced, be increased to twelve 
dollars per share on January first. 

“Send it out to all the names on pink 
cards, Miss Digby,” he commanded. 











“If anybody comes in, say I’ll be back 
at four.” 

He grinned as he went toward the 
coat-closet. The pink cards were those 
on which Mr. Morton had recorded the 
names of women who were mentioned 
us heirs in the newspaper columns con- 
cerning the surrogate’s court. Mr. 
Morton knew exactly how to deal with 
ladies who had found themselves, for 
the first time, in possession of money 
and securities—recent widows and or- 
phans who probably had inherited a 
few Liberty Bonds and perhaps some 
other saleable securities selling well be- 
low their par value. This latest idea 
was a positive inspiration, he felt. 
Even a man would be tempted by it. A 
woman 

“Mr. Morton——” Miss Digby’s 
voice checked him. He turned. She 
had risen and was regarding him wist- 
fully. For a moment he fancied she 
meant to ask him for a rise in pay, and 
resolved to be very firm with her. 
Fifteen a week was all she was worth 
—every penny! 

“Well?” he said snappily. Better to 
let her see he wasn’t going to be easy. 

“I—I know I haven't any right to ask 
you,” she went on. “I’m not supposed 
to listen to your letters—I mean, I 
haven't any right to take advantage of 
what you dictate——” 

“Certainly not!’ He nodded sol- 
emnly, slightly puzzled by this preface. 

“But I couldn’t help thinking how 
splendid it would be for my uncle if— 
if there was any way he could get some 
of this stock. I know you told me not 
to say anything about it to anybody, 
and I haven’t, of course, but if you’d 
just wouldn’t mind if I told him es 

Mr. Morton managed not to laugh. 
She swallowed the whole frame-up 
without even a gulp! She’d been keep- 
ing the secret of Undiscovered Oil as 
something infinitely precious! And all 
the time she’d been aching to let this 
relative of hers buy some of it! 
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“Not at all!” He shook his head. 
“This opportunity is restricted to a 
very narrow list of particularly deserv- 
ing cases. We can’t possibly make it 
general, you see. If we did, we'd be 
We are taking the 
risk and loss as a matter of philan- 
thropy, Miss Digby.” 

He intended to yield, of course. It 
was mere instinct to parry, so that the 
transaction would appear to her in the 
light of a special favor, when he re- 
versed his decision. But she took him 
literally. 

“I see. I’m sorry. He—he’s been 
so unlucky with his savings—putting 
them into that railroad. I thought that 
perhaps you’d let him id 

Mr. Morton reflected. 

“What railroad did he invest in?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t re- 
member the name, but it’s. gone down 
ever since he bought it, and he’s so wor- 
ried. You see he isn’t well, and it’s all 
he’s got’—she choked a_ little— 
“twenty thousand dollars P 

“Twenty thousand!” Mr. Morton 
started. He had taken it for granted 
that the matter involved -some trifling 
sum—certainly not more than a thow- 
sand. But twenty—why, after all his 
trouble with Undiscovered Oil, his net 
profits so far amounted to less than 
twelve thousand. He came back to his 
desk. 

“I don’t ‘see how we could handle 
so much,” he said thoughtfully. “It 
means a considerable loss, and——” 

“I understand. I’m just as much 
obliged.” She drooped at her machine. 
“We’re just unlucky.” 

He stood beside her. “I'll tell you 
what, Miss Digby, you let me go and 
see him. I’d have to find out what 
bonds he’s got, anyway, and—and I'd 
want to know whether it’s a deserving 
case, too, of course. You've been a 
faithful employee, and I'd like to do 
anything I could for you, although its 
not quite regular, This offer was 
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meant for the benefit of present stock- 
holders, you see——” 

She brightened. “Oh, if you only 
would! I’d never be able to thank you 
enough !” ; 

He brushed her gratitude aside 
grandly. “What’s the name and ad- 
dress?” 

“Eighteen Pollock Street—the same 
as mine—John Digby. He'll be there 
to-night. He’s usually away day- 
times.” 

“I'll drop in after supper then,” he 
announced. “Better not say anything 
to him yourself. I don’t want to raise 
any false hopes, you know, and I can’t 
promise to help him out till I’ve talked 
with him.” 

She promised eagerly. He told him- 
self that she wasn’t so bad-looking, 
when she brightened that way. If she 
had any brains at all—but he shook off 
the thought. Mr. Sinclair Morton 
rarely permitted himself to philander. 
A gentleman in his profession, he be- 
lieved, could not afford to be senti- 
mental, 


He found the dismal boarding house 
after a long ride on a surface car, and 
was introduced to Mr. Digby in a 
shabby parlor smelling vigorously of 
cabbage and yellow soap. Mr. Digby 
was as dull-looking as his niece, and 
more pathetic, thought Morton, as he 
shook hands briskly, a thin, slightly 
stooped man, with tired, mournful eyes 
and a soft, uncertain voice. He looked 
like one of those predestined fail- 
ures who infallibly fumble and stumble 
their way through life, the prey of 
such as Mr. Morton as naturally as 
the rabbit serves as meat for the wolf. 
Studying him, in the thrifty gas-light, 
Mr. Morton wondered how he had 
ever come to make an investment as 
sound as a railroad bond. By every 
law of nature he should have put his 
twenty thousand into something like 
Undiscovered Oil, in the first place. 
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“My niece talks about you all the 
time,” said Digby. “I’m right glad to 
make your acquaintance.” 

Morton nodded carelessly. He ac- 
cepted a plush chair and permitted 
himself to discuss investments in gen- 
eral, and the oil business in particular. 
Mr. Digby spared him the need of 
delicacy in his approach. 

“T wish I’d talked to you before I 
took and spent my money on those 
Maryland Pacific bonds, Mr. Morton. 
I'd be rich now, I guess, and Elsie 
wouldn’t have to work.” He shook 
his head forlornly. 

Morton glanced at a framed engrav- 
ing of a retriever who carried a very 
limp duck in his mouth. He was afraid 
his eyes might shine too brightly, if 
Digby saw them. Maryland Pacific! 
Why it was selling at eighty-eight, by 
to-night’s paper—higher than some of 
the Liberty Bond issues! Twenty 
thousand, at eighty-eight—he made the 
calculation carefully. Seventeen thou- 
sand, six hundred dollars! 

“Perhaps it isn’t too late,” he sug- 
gested. “I’d like to do something for 
your niece. She’s been a valuable help 
to me. What did you pay for the 
bonds ?” 

“T gave par for them. They’ve been 
going down ever since, and every time 
they go down I Jose money. I’ve lost 
over two thousand dollars, so far. 
Maybe I’d ought to sell them now, but 
I don’t see how I can afford it. Two 
thousand dollars is a lot of money— 
for a poor man, Mr. Morton. And if I 
don’t sell, maybe they’ll go down far- 
ther yet. I don’t know what to do. If 
I keep ’em a 

“You'll lose some more probably.’ 
Morton spoke curtly. “That road’s in 
bad trouble. You ought to get rid of 
them as soon as you can. Of course 
they’ll be all right some time, but it 
may be years. And unless you can af- 
ford to hold them, when they stop pay- 
ing interest id 
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“Stop paying interest! Why, if they 

did that I’d have to sell! I got inter- 

est to pay, myself, on the loan———” 

“What loan?” Morton scowled. If 
the old simpleton had borrowed money 
on the bonds, matters would be com- 
plicated. 

“I made another bad mistake about 
that, too,” said Digby shamefacedly. 
“You see I had a chance to go into 
business—a first-rate business, it looked 
like, Mr. Morton—a patent automobile 
lock. They offered me the county 
agency for four thousand dollars, you 
see, so I i 

“T see. You hocked the bonds instead 
of selling them.” Morton’s scowl deep- 
ened. Four thousand dollars knocked 
off his profits by this old fool’s idiocy! 
He regarded Digby severely, as if he 
had deliberately deprived him of a 
legitimate gain. 

“Well, if I sold them I’d have lost 
money, you see. By that time they was 
selling down at ninety-five. So I bor- 
rowed the four thousand from the bank, 
and a little more,~of course, for ex- 
penses. And then it turned out that 
they didn’t have a good patent—some- 
body else had invented the same thing 
first. So I lost my eight thousand— 
every cent of it. And I got to pay in- 
terest on it, too. If I’d sell those 
bonds now, and pay off the loan at the 
bank, I’d only get about nine thousand 
back. And I’m getting along, Mr. Mor- 
ton, and my health isn’t what it was, so 
I can’t work the way I used to. And 
I got Elsie, here, to consider, too. By 
rights it’s as much her money as mine, 
even if it was left to me.” 

Morton frowned formidably. Nine 
thousand! He felt as if this incom- 
petent old bungler had wasted his 
money—Morton’s money—instead of 
his own. He had fixed his heart on 
pocketing most of that twenty thousand 
and seeking fresh pastures at once, 
The Undiscovered Oil Corporation 
could hardly remain “undiscovered” 
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very much longer. The postal inspec- 
tors were perniciously active, and one 
could never tell when some sucker 
might squeal. He considered swiftly. 
If the loan was paid there would still 
be nine thousand six hundred dollars 
of possible profit, a lot less than he 
had counted on, of course, but, when 
added to the twelve thousand he had 
already taken in, a very respectable 
sum indeed. And he could close up the 
whole transaction in a few hours, 
without running any further risk of 
trouble with the post office people. 

“You’ve been very badly advised,” 
he announced sternly. “Never invest 
money again without getting a success- 
ful business man’s opinion on it. I 
could have told you in advance that 
both these things would happen.” 

“That’s what I keep thinking,” 
agreed Digby forlornly. “I deserve to 
lose. But Elsie doesn’t. That’s what 
hurts. I feel as if I’d robbed her.” 

“You mustn’t say such things, Uncle 
John,” said Elsie loyally. But her 
glance turned imploringly toward Mor- 
ton. He pursed his lips and stroked his 
heavy jaw reflectively. 

“T’ll do what I can for you, Digby— 
on your niece’s account,” he said. 
“She’s been loyal and efficient, and I 
don’t want her to suffer. The Undis- 
covered Oil Corporation, with its heavy 
assets, can afford to hold those bonds 
until they recover their value. Even 
if they don’t, it won’t break us.” He 
chuckled at the absurdity of the 
thought. Digby and the girl followed 
his example. 

“T’ll take them off your hands at 
par,” he continued. “And I'll let you 
have Undiscovered stock at the old fig- 
ure, too. That’s equivalent to giving 
you about thirty thousand dollars for 
these bonds. Where did you hock 
them ?” 

“I don’t feel right about taking it,” 
said Digby. “We haven’t got any claim 
on you like that, Mr. Morton.” 
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“That’s all right. Where did you 
borrow that eight thousand ?” 

“Down at the Commercial National. 
The cashier there used to be a customer 
of mine, when I was in the shoe busi- 
ness, so I went to him, when I wanted 
money, and it was him that advised me 
to borrow instead of selling.” 

“Never take advice from a banker,” 
said Morton importantly. ‘They’re all 
fools when it comes to regular busi- 
ness. I’ll go down there in the morn- 
ing and fix it up. Just give me a note 
to the cashier authorizing him to de- 
liver the collateral on payment of the 
note.” 

He drew out a fountain pen and the 
old man wrote at his dictation. He 
pocketed the order and produced a 
stock certificate with which he had 
thoughtfully equipped himself for the 
interview. He filled it -out rapidly. 
“Twenty-five hundred shares, at the 
old rate of eight dollars each,” he ex- 
plained. “Selling at ten now, and go- 
ing to twelve on the first of the month. 
3ut be sensible, this time, and hold on! 
You won’t be as lucky next time you 
make a foolish investment.” 

They thanked him, both obviously 
stunned by his generosity. He had a 
faint sense of self-reproach as he lis- 
tened. It was rather rough, after all 


—taking the last cent from a pair like 


this! For part of a second Sinclair 
Morton was almost ashamed of him- 
self. If they’d been a little more ca- 
pable of looking out for themselves— 
if they weren’t such perfectly helpless 
fools But he repressed the weak- 
ness. There was no room for senti- 
ment in business. And, besides, if he 
didn’t get their money, somebody 
else would. It was absolutely sure that 
neither of them would be able to keep 
it very long. He pleaded important 
business and got away. 

He couldn’t lose on this deal. The 
Undiscovered stock had cost him about 
twelve cents—the cost of the gorgeous 


certificates. He wouldn’t have to give 
up any money without a chance to ex- 
amine the collateral and make sure that 
it was all right. He found his spirits 
rising as he walked toward the street- 
car line. Ninety-six hundred dollars 


‘cold profit on one night’s work! 


Twenty thousand and more to show for 
his three months’ labor in the matter 
of Undiscovered Oil! 

He could take it easy for a good 
while, now. He didn’t care about high 
living. This would last him three 
years, at least. And by that time he'd 
probably find something better and 
safer than these oil jobs. They were 
getting more and more risky. He de- 
cided to spend the rest of the winter 
in the South—Florida, probably. He 
packed his belongings before he went 
to bed, after his methodical custom. 
He’d leave town the minute he'd 
cashed in on those bonds. Might be 
able to get away to-morrow. The big 
brokers settled promptly. He wouldn’t 
deal with Phil Skipworth’s bucket shop 
this time. He could walk right into 
any office and sell those bonds, without 
bothering to conceal his identity or 
purpose. 


In the morning he stopped at his own 
bank and drew out his entire balance. 
He had thoughtfully carried it in a false 
name, to be safe in case of unexpect- 
edly early meddling on the part of the 
Federal officers, and he felt more com- 
fortable when he had carefully stowed 
it in an inner pocket. 

He reached the Commercial Na- 
tional half an hour after it had opened. 
The cashier was deep-in his mail when 
he paused at the railing beside his desk, 
and spared him only a few seconds. 

“The Digby note? Oh, yes—you'll 
find it at the note teller’s window.” 

Morton slid the authorization under 
the brass wicket above the glass shelf 
at the specified window. The teller 
glanced at it, lifted curious eyes to Mr. 
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Morton, and turned to a tray of pa- 
pers on the table behind him. 

“Eight thousand, even,” he an- 
nounced, still studying Morton with 
an attentive interest which made that 
gentleman vaguely uneasy. 

“Is the collateral there?” he asked 
nervously, 

“Right here.” The teller lifted a 
packet of folded certificates, the allur- 
ing steel-engraving visible on the upper- 
most. 

“May I just look at them, please?” 

“Surely.” The teller slid the papers 
under the wicket, continuing to regard 
Morton narrowly. Morton was faintly 
annoyed by this vigilance. Did they 
think he was a cheap crook, intending 
to snatch the bonds and run? He went 
through the certificates quickly, with- 
out lifting them from the shelf. Twenty 
bonds, each for a thousand dollars, 
none of them of the registered type, 
so that there could be no difficulty over 
endorsement and transfer. He opened 
one, to make assurance doubly sure. 

The engraved heading and border 
satisfied his final doubt. The Mary- 
land Pacific Railway Company sol- 
emnly undertook to pay the bearer a 
thousand dollars in gold coin on Jan- 
uary I, 1976, and to pay him interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum 
until that date. The coupons—a great, 
folded addition to the bonds—were all 
in order. He brought out his money 
and counted eight thousand dollars. 
The teller verified the count briskly, 
handling the big bills with professional 
disrespect. Mr. Morton almost re- 
sented this. Eight thousand dollars 
ought to be treated reverently, he felt. 
The teller stamped a note, slid it across 
the shelf, and dropped the bills into a 
drawer. He looked over Morton’s 
shoulder at the next in line, and Mor- 
ton moved away, clutching the bonds 
and the canceled note. 

But he hardly glanced at this. It did 
mot matter, now. The bonds were the 
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thing. He signaled to a taxicab at the -~ 
corner and gave the name of a prom- 
inent brokerage office. He was not 
going to risk carrying those bonds 
through the streets; there had been too 
many robberies! Mr. Morton had a 
brief sense of resentment toward the 
laxity of the police which permitted 
bandits to infest the financial district. 

He laid his bonds on the counter in 
the outer office of the brokerage firm. 

“How soon can you realize on these 
for me?” 

A dapper, bored young man glanced 
at the uppermost. 

“Never, I’m afraid,” he drawled, 
“Sorry to break the sad news.” 

Mr. Sinclair Morton gulped. “But 
they’re quoted at’ eighty-eight in to- 
day’s paper——” 

“Maryland and Pacific. This road 
was never built beyond the paper stage. 
Went out of existence years ago—be- 
fore Maryland and Pacific was heard 
of. Somebody’s been spreading these 
bonds around lately. Quite a few in- 
vestors have bit on them.” 

He handed the bonds back to their 
owned. “If you can tell the police 
where you got these, they’ll thank you 
a whole lot.” 

Mr. Morton opened his lips to ex- 
plain. Then he thought better of it. 
The police were a forbidden luxury to 
him. If he talked to them at all he 
would have to tell them about Undis- 
covered Oil, His brain slowly recov- 
ered a measure of intelligence. He 
mumbled something about going 
straight to the station, and went out, 
conscious of the amused, half-contemp- 
tuous pity of the dapper young man. 

It was unthinkable that the Digbys, 
uncle and niece, could have meant*to 
cheat him. Neither of them had half 
enough brains to conceive of any such 
idea. And it occurred to him, with 
sudden relief, that the bank had been 
fooled as thoroughly as he had. Prob 
ably Digby had bought the bonds for, 
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genuine; evidently the Commercial 
National had taken the same view of 
them. It was quite possible that he 
might be able to secure some adjust- 
ment from the bank, although he might 
have to do a lot of arguing. He in- 
vested another dollar in taxi fare and 
crowded up to the note teller’s win- 
dow. 

“These bonds are fakes,” he de- 
clared. ‘“You-——” 

The teller grinned. “I wondered 
how you came to raise money on them,” 
he said, chuckling. “At first I thought 
it was a plant, but when you took up 
that note I saw that you were on the 
level. Otherwise we’d have asked you 
to talk about it when you first came 
in.” 

“I never raised money on them. I 
merely took up Digby’s note for him. 
It was a plant—a game to skin me, and 
the bank’s in on it! You i 

“You'd better see the cashier, if you 
feel that way about it.” The teller 
touched a button, and a man in the 
bank’s uniform responded. He led 
Mr. Morton back to the cashier’s desk, 
where that official regarded him 
shrewdly. 

“You claim that you didn’t borrow on 
those bonds?” 

Morton explained, discreetly. He 
had merely taken up a loan, alleged by 
Digby to be due the bank. 

“Let me see the note. 
back, didn’t you ?” 

Morton had hardly glanced at it. He 
spread it on the desk. For the first 
time he observed that John Digby ap- 
peared as the payee and endorser, not 
as the maker, The note was signed by 
E. W. Digby. 

“John Digby has had a small account 
with us for several months,” said the 
cashier. “He brought us this note this 
morning and asked us to hold it. You 
observe that it is made payable here. 
He told us that he had loaned the 
money himself and that he ‘had given 
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the maker a written order calling for 
the return of the collateral on payment 
of the face. We did not go into the 
matter, at the time. It is quite in the 
natural order of our business to col- 
lect such obligations. Our teller, how- 
ever, informs me that he observed the 
fact that the bonds were worthless. He 
fancied that you had defrauded Digby. 
When you took up the note, however, 
it was evident that you had acted in 
good faith, and we allowed you to go 
without questioning you.” 

Morton shook his head helplessly. 
“T suppose you paid over the pro- 
ceeds ?” 

“Oh, yes. 
when you came in. 
him at once.” 

Mr. Morton rose slowly and walked 
out. He remembered suddenly that it 
was a speech of Bertha Digby’s which 
had suggested to him the brilliant 
scheme of offering to accept shrunken 
securities at par in payment for Un- 
discovered oil stick. Something told 
him that he would not find her at the 
office, this morning, but he went there, 
hoping against hope. He did not find 
her, but there was somebody elise to 
welcome him. He walked straight into 
the arms of Tom Delano, of the post 
office department. 

“Talk about luck!” exclaimed that 
worthy, as he laid glad hands on Mr. 
Morton. “When we got that tip over 
the phone I never hoped to make your 
acquaintance. How much have you 
got left, Morton?” He patted Mr. 
Morton’s pockets skillfully and drew 
out the four thousand he had left of 
his twelve. 

“It'll pay a little dividend,” he de- 
clared, pleased. “Come on down to 
the office, Morton. I shouldn’t wonder 
if you’d stay with us a while. That tip 
was straight, after all.” 

“What tip?” 

“Why the message we got this morn- 


Mr. Digby was waiting 
We settled with 








ing from a girl who claimed to have 
been a stenographer here. She said 


you’d been doing a nice business and 
were all set to duck to-day. Guess she 
had the straight dope, at that.” 

Mr. Morton did not answer. He was 
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as not all! that glitters is gold, so not all 
that refuses to shine is lead. -Anyway, 
it was easier, he thought, to counter- 
feit stupidity than brains: And quite 
as profitable. 

He went out without a protest beside 


his jubilant captor. 


contemplating the great truth that, just 


EX-CONVICTS AID IN SEARCH FOR STOLEN JEWELS 


WO ex-convicts appealed recently to the underworld of New York and other 
cities in an effort to find thirty-five thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry 
stolen from a stateroom of a New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad train 
on which Colonel and Mrs. William H. Donaldson of New York were traveling 
to Boston on the night of June 23, 1921. 

Colonel Donaldson often has assisted in the rehabilitation of ex-convicts. 
“Jimmy the Trusty,” a reformed confidence man with a wide acquaintance among 
criminals, and Pat Crowe, an old-time kidnaper, are asking that the jewels be 
returned. Crowe will center his activities in Boston. 

“Since my release from prison,” Jimmy the Trusty says, “it has been my 
ambition to convince the public that crime is due to lack of useful training and 
environment and that often a man or woman who has committed a crime in 
a moment of impulse would willingly restore his ill-gotten plunder if he could 
do so without fear of arrest. 

“T desire to put my theory to a test by an appeal from an ex-convict to those 
who stole thirty-five thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry from a New York, New 
Haven & Hartford train on June 23rd. The owner does not desire any pub- 
licity. Knowing that he has assisted numerous men released from prison to 
reéstablish themselves, | am making a plea to the underworld at large to assist 
me in locating and arranging for the return of the jewels and to substantiate my 
claim that there is honor among-certain thieves. 

“Any one knowing of this robbery can address me in strict confidence, and 
I will arrange for the payment of four thousand dollars reward for the return 
of the jewelry. Jim Curran, alias Jimmy the Trusty.” 

Detectives are looking for a woman who butted into the Donaldson stateroom 
just as Colonel and Mrs. Donaldson were retiring. She quickly withdrew after 
saying, “Pardon me. I made a mistake.” 

In the morning the couple discovered that they had been robbed. Colonel 
Donaldson is almost certain he locked the door to the stateroom. But a man 
familiar with lock opening explained that it would be “an easy trick” to pick 
the door’s lock. Mrs. Donaldson recalls being partly awakened by a small light 
played on the wall of the stateroom. 

The colonel’s clothes were hanging on a hook near his wife’s berth. Three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars which he had in a pocket was gone. Mrs. 
Donaldson’s mesh bag, containing the gems and two hundred and twenty-five 
dollars in bills, had been in the dressing room adjoining the stateroom. The thief 
had opened the bag, taken the jewels, but left the cash and the bag. 
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- Roy W. Hinds 


Author of ‘‘Simon , and the Irony of Mercy,’' etc. 


HE most pressing of the sev- 
eral needs which Montague 
Beamish could enumerate off- 
hand were a shave, a hair 
cut, a shine, and a sirloin rare. Mr. 


Beamish thought of these things, par- 
ticularly of the sirloin rare—with per- 
haps a square of yellow butter gently 
melting on its bosom—as he stood in 
front of a stuffy tobacco shop in upper 


Third Avenue. 

Mr. Beamish’s financial status could 
be ascertained by his location. On 
Broadway the thoughts of beefsteak 
brought no remorse; but at Third Ave- 
nue it was safe to assume that he had 
squandered everything except his appe- 
tite. 

Hardly a minute previously he had 
invested his last two dimes in cigarettes. 
He puffed hungrily upon one of these 
and softly cursed the times; he recalled 
with no great mental effort the days 
when twenty cents would have pur- 
chased cigarettes and an emergency 
shave. 

A ten-cent shave to Montague Beam- 
ish, even in the old days, was purely a 
matter of emergency. Usually he pat- 
ronized the best shops, where a large 
check and liberal tips won him bows 
from the manager, the barber, and the 
boy who carefully dusted his hat and 
handed him his walking stick. 

But the excesses of the previous week 


had left him in the twenty-cent 
class. Thoughtfully he appraised his 
possibilities. His hotel bill had been 
overlooked in the rush. That had hap- 
pened before, and he could hardly show 
up there without the means of settle- 
ment. He counted his friends, one by 
one, and for various reasons rejected all. 
Upon some he had called that week ; to 
others he didn’t wish to show himself; 
the exact location of others was un- 
known to him. His very best friend 
was in jail. Montague Beamish was en- 
tirely “on his own.” 

Thus he decided to lower himself a 
peg and call upon Simon Trapp, the 
wily old pawnbroker in Broome Street. 
He had hopes that Mr. Trapp might 
steer him into something in which profit 
could be taken quickly. 

Mr. Beamish wasn’t so particular 
about “big money” just now—he 
wanted anything, providing it could be 
brought to hand at once. That would 
give him a breathing space, establish 
him again at his hotel, and permit him 
to work leisurely on something bigger. 

Perhaps he could very soon engineer 
a deal similar to the one he put over 
on the hardware merchant from Iowa 
eight days ago—the deal which pro- 
vided the wherewithal for the week’s 
excesses. 

However, that was a matter for the 
future. Just now it had to be some- 
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thing snappy. Simon Trapp ordinarily 
had a scheme or two on tap, which he 
was willing to share with a clever 
friend; and Montague Beamish ex- 
tracted: a ray of hope from that reflec- 
tion. 

But he didn’t wish to appear before 
Mr. Trapp in his present condition. 
He didn’t want Mr. Trapp to know that 
he was flat broke, because he didn’t 
care to have the pawnbroker take un- 
due advantage of him. 

Mr. Beamish reflected that his cloth- 
ing was in good shape. The brush boy 
in a barber shop could make his hat 
and suit wholly respectable. A clean 
collar, aided and abetted by his ample 
necktie, would hide the drawback of 
dubious linen. A bootblack could ex- 
cavate his shoes from the mud of yes- 
terday’s rainstorm. 

If it were possible to amass a shave 
and hair cut, and something to smother 
the pangs of hunger, Montague Beam- 
ish could appear before Simon Trapp 
with an air of nonchalant well-being. 

‘Mr. Beamish calculated that he had 
been meditating to the extent of about 
three dollars. He lighted another ciga- 
rette and took a less impersonal view of 
his surroundings. Then he regarded 
the by-streets and their possibilities. 
Presently he extracted from his mental 
bag of tricks one that seemed plausible 
and reasonably safe. 

“T hate to do it,” he explained to 
his aggrieved conscience. “It’s low and 
contemptible, and not at all becoming a 
man of my attainments—but what am 
Ito do? Here goes!” 

In the middle of the block in a cross 
street Montague Beamish found an 
apartment house which was just ex- 
clusive enough to answer his purposes 
and not too exclusive to fit in well with 
his present appearance. He ascertained 
that apartment number seven was for 
rent. It was vacant now. 

Mr. Beamish then went back to Third 
Avenue and walked into a butcher shop. 


“A sirloin steak,” said he. 

The butcher showed him cuts lying 
on a platter. 

“Too thin,” the young man objected. 
“T like my steaks thick.” 

The butcher proceeded to cut a thick, 
red sirloin. 

Montague Beamish licked his lips. 
Thoughtfully he studied an undersized 
delivery boy who hovered around the 
shop. 

“IT guess you'll have to deliver that 
steak,” Mr. Beamish said. “I find I 
haven’t any money with me. Apartment 
seven, in the Cordova, just around the 
corner. Brown’s my name—just moved 
in. You'll get my trade if your meats 
are O. K.” At the door he turned. 
“Ninety cents, you say? All right— 
guess you'd better send change for a 
five with the boy. I think that’s the 
smallest I have over there.” 

“Yes, sir!” said the butcher. 
it right over, sir.” 

Mr. Beamish hastened back to the 


“Send 


apartment house and loitered around its 
entrance until he saw the delivery boy 


creeping up the street. He met the 
boy. 

“You got Brown’s meat?” he de- 
manded. “All right, boy, take it right 
up to Mrs. Brown. You can give me 
the change—and keep a dime for your- 
self, son. One, two, three, four—that’s 
right; and here’s your ten cents. Mrs. 
Brown has the money for you—five- 
dollar bill. Hustle ‘long now, son— 
I’ve got to hurry to the grocery.” 


That evening, looking prosperous and 
debonair, Montague Beamish turned up 
at the gloomy pawnbroking establish- 
ment of Simon Trapp in Broome 
Street. He sniffed unpleasantly as the 
old man jet him in. Mr. Trapp’s sup- 
per was on the fire. ; 

The pawnbroker led him into his liv- 
ing quarters. He rubbed his hands 
softly and smiled curiously. 

“J just happened to be in the neigh 
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borhood,” Mr.- Beamish explained 
grandly, with a condescending flourish 
of his hand. “Wondered how you were 
getting along, Simon. Old friends, you 
know—though we haven’t seen much of 
each other lately.” 

“And it’s too bad, too,” Mr. Trapp 
returned. “You shouldn’t stay away so 
long. But I suppose you been making 
a lot of money, eh?” 

“Well,” Montague replied modestly, 
“you know me, Simon. I usually make 
money. But go ahead with your sup- 
per. I’m in no hurry.” 

“Maybe you “4 

“No, thanks. I dined a half hour 
ago.” 

Mr. Trapp withdrew to his kitchen. 
At intervals he rejoined his visitor and 
exchanged commonplaces. Each man 
had the idea that the other was study- 
ing him furtively—and perhaps that 
was the case. They formed a very 
wise pair. His supper finally disposed 
of, the old pawnbroker came in with a 
look of business on his face. 

“I’m all alone to-night,” he said. 
“Puggie Rooks—you know Puggie— 
he’s the boy that helps me here—and 
other places—he’s away on business.” 
He surveyed his guest sharply. “You 
needn’t be afraid to talk all you should 
want,” he suggested, “about anything 
that should pop into your head.” 

“I didn’t come with anything definite 
in mind,” Mr. Beamish said slowly, 
“but, of course, I’m always ready to 
talk business. How about you, Si- 
mon ?”’ 

“Business always sounds good. to me. 
What you got in your mind ?” 

Montague returned the level gaze of 
the pawnbroker. 

“What have you got on the fire?” he 
inquired. “Anything that I might 
sweeten a trifle ?’’- 

Mr. Trapp meditated. 

“Wel-l-1,” he mused, “I don’t know 
about that. I don’t just exactly need 
any help in your line, but ws 


“But maybe we can think of some- 
thing that will help me to put in a few 
idle days, Simon,” 

“Maybe—I don’t know.” 

“I’m playing a ‘long’ game just now. 
It’s big stuff when it materializes—but 
it leaves me with nothing to do-for a 
week or so. You see, I’m supposed to 
have departed for Chicago to-night. 
My ‘chump’ thinks I’m there on busi- 
ness. I’ve got to keep out of his sight 
for at least a week. It was while re- 
flecting upon that, and keeping in an 
out-of-the-way district, that I found 
myself near your place. So I dropped 
in, hoping that you might have some- 
thing warm that would keep me occu- 
pied.” 

The pawnbroker’s mind was working 
very rapidly. 

“How much should a week’s time be 
worth to you?” he asked. 

“That depends. Can’t we talk per- 
centages ?” 

Mr. Trapp surveyed his caller with 
a singular air of preoccupation. Mon- 
tague Beamish observed the manner of 
his host and thought he detected some- 
thing extraordinary. If that were true, 
Simon Trapp had important ventures 
in mind. It followed, in Mr. Beamish’s 
reasoning, that glittering opportunity 
had its hand uplifted to knock upon 
his door. 

Montague Beamish redoubled his 
vigilance. He had to deal with a very 
astute old man, practiced in all the 
tricks of the underworld in which he 
dwelt. Also, Montague Beamish had 
an idea that he wasn’t held in very high 
esteem by Simon Trapp. 

“Can’t we talk percentages, Simon ?”’ 
Mr. Beamish urged gently. 

“Percentages ?” the old man repeated. 
“Percentages ain’t no good for a man 
in your position. It’s money you 
should want.” 

Mild indignation mingled with sur- 
prise on the features of Beamish. 

“A man in my position!” he ex- 
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claimed. ‘What is there so exceptional 
in my position, if you please, sir?” 

The pawnbroker rejoined calmly: 
“Maybe it shouldn’t be so exceptional. 
You're just broke, that’s all—but that 
ain’t no disgrace. Anyway, you're 
sober.” 

“And how do you know I’m broke?” 
the guest demanded sourly. 

“Montague,” Mr. Trapp  remon- 
strated, “don’t try and fool an old man 
like me. It’s a waste of time to both 
of us: Tell me, Montague, where is 
your cane that you always carry when 
you're in good trim; and why do you 
wear a shirt that’s as dirty as mine in 
front—eh-h-h?” 

Mr. Beamish’s hand impulsively 
sought his shirt front. He found that 
his ample cravat had puckered a trifle, 
perhaps revealing a strip of the shirt 
he sought to hide. 

He flourished his hand as though the 
matter were of no consequence. 

“I’m broke,” he said easily. “But 
that doesn’t reduce my ability for busi- 
ness, does it?” 

The pawnbroker plucked at his beard 
and grinned “victoriously. 

“No,” he admitted, “it don’t hurt you 
none to be broke—if you’re sober, and 
your nerves are in good trim. But tell 
me, Montague, how about your din- 
ner? Did you have your dinner, as 
you said?” 

“I ate,” the visitor replied gratefully. 
“That’s on the square, Simon—I ate 
dinner, though it took about all I had 
left.” He muted a moment and re- 
sumed: “Well, we understand each 
other now. I’m broke and need money. 
Perhaps you’ve got something for a man 
of my abilities to do. We need each 
other, in that case. Let’s talk business.” 

“Good!” the old man agreed. “We'll 
talk business. I got a little job that 
maybe you can do. I'll give-you two 
hundred dollars to do the job—flat two 
hundred dollars, and a little expense 
money, maybe. No percentages on this 


job, because there’s somebody else in 
it already, and I can’t cut into that. The 
two hundred dollars I’ll take right out 
of my own pocket. Do you want to 
make two hundred dollars ?” 

“Name the trick,” Montague Beamish 
urged softly. 

He sighed happily. Two hundred 
dollars meant life—reéstablishment. He 
would have leaped at half the amount. 

“Did you read the evening papers?” 
Mr. Trapp inquired. 

“Why—no, I haven’t; and I seldom 
miss them, either. But——” 

“That’s all right—you ain’t read ’em. 
Listen”—he spread out a newspaper on 
the table—‘that Poughkeepsie holdup. 
Do you remember it?” 

“No, I can’t say that I do.” 

“Well,” Simon Trapp pursued, “a 
month ago the paymaster of the Far- 
well Company, up in Poughkeepsie, was 
held up. The police say that forty thou- 
sand dollars was taken away from him. 
I don’t know—that’s what the police 
and newspapers say. To-day, here in 
New York, they caught a man that they 
say was mixed up in it. They got him 
locked up now—under the name of 
Charles Williams. The way the paper 
here reads, he’s the right man—but the 
newspapers don’t always know. Neither 
do the police always know. But that 
don’t make no difference. They got 
him. They got Charles Williams. To- 
night, maybe, there'll be some folks 
from Poughkeepsie who'll try to iden- 
tify him. The paymaster—he’ll be 
there. Maybe not to-night, but to-mor- 
row, anyway. It don’t make no dif- 
ference to us if this Charles Williams 
is the right man or not. Our job——” 

Here the old man paused. He had 
observed that the face of Montague 
Beamish steadily grew solemn, and that 
disapproval flickered in his eyes. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded 
sharply. ; 

Mr. Beamish shifted uneasily in his 
chair. 
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“Look here, Simon,” the young man 
suggested, “this job seems to be a lit- 
tle out of my line. This holdup busi- 
ness, you know; that’s something I’m 


The pawnbroker thrust his head for- 
ward. His eyes squinted and studied 
his companion attentively. 

“Did I ask that you should hold up 
somebody?” he asked softly, though it 
was rather a grim modulation of tone. 

“No-o-o,” Montague admitted, “but 
—but the job seems to be connected 
with the holdup in some way. I’m not 
even acquainted with that class of peo- 
ple—I don’t know their ways; and“I’d 
hardly know how to work ‘with them.” 

“Montague, I didn’t offer you a 
chance to make two hundred dollars be- 
cause I thought you was a holdup man. 
But you got sense enough to be a mes- 
senger boy, ain’t you? Don’t get ex- 
cited now”—he lifted a soothing hand 
—‘don’t get excited. I know you got 
plenty of sense. hat’s one reason I 
hired you. But’ the main reason is, 
you got the appearance. You look like 
a nice young man. You know how to 
dress; and you got a way about you 
that pleases. Don’t say you ain’t now 
—I know better! Listen, Montague. 
In the morning your eyes won’t be red 
like they are now. A good sleep will 
fix you up fine. Oh, I know how it is 
—you been drinking—but that’s noth- 
ing. You’re sober again now. In the 
morning you'll have no signs of it left. 
You're all right now—just a little red 
in the eyes. And you can get a clean 
shirt and a few other little things—and 
look as fresh as a daisy. I'll fix you 
up with money for them things. 

“Now, you ain't got to hold nobody 
up. You ain’t got to mix up with no 
holdup men. Just for a minute—a sec- 
ond—you’ll be near to this Charles 
Williams; and that’s all there is to it. 
Whisk! Just like that; and you earn 
two hundred dollars.” 

“I’m to deliver some sort of a mes- 


sage to this man, eh?’ Montague asked. 
He felt easier now. 

“That’s all there is to it! Listen now. 
Williams will be arraigned in York- 
ville court to-morrow morning. That’s 
just a trick to hold him until they can 
look things up. He was arrested as a 
suspicious character. They think he’s 
one of the Poughkeepsie holdup men, 
and they'll hold him till he proves he 
ain’t—if he can prove it. He’ll be ar- 
raigned and held on some technical 
charge—you know how that is—to give 
the detectives a chance. The folks from 
Poughkeepsie, especially that paymaster, 
will look him over. The paper tells all 
about that. You can read it after I ex- 
plain things a little more. 

“But Williams made a foolish move. 
Right away after he was picked up, he 
sent for a lawyer. He picked the best 
lawyer in town—Closkey. Don’t you 
see he made a foolish move?” 

“Sure—if he’s one of the boys.” 

Montague Beamish knew the rudi- 
ments of procedure in all sorts of crime 
—and he knew all there was to know in 
his own particular line, that of a con- 
fidence man. He knew, for instance, 
that a criminal who is arrested unex- 
pectedly—that is, a wise criminal 
trained in the fine arts of his profes- 
sion—never employs a reputable lawyer 
at the outset. If he is forced to trial, 
naturally he employs the best lawyer 
within his means—if possible, one who 
is known as upright and honorable; one 
against whom not a breath of suspi- 
cion as a “fixer” has stirred. A lawyer 
of this caliber stands better in court. 
He is known to the judge as an hon- 
orable man, and perhaps to some of the 
jurors. His mere presence adds weight 
to the prisoner’s case. But that sort of 
man is employed only if the crook is 
forced to trial. 

In the preliminary stages the crook 
wants a fixer—a lawyer who will act 
as a go-between. He must get messages 
to and from his friends—messages in 





which the intricacies of his case are dis- 
cussed. These messages necessarily re- 
flect the guilt of the prisoner, and the 
‘ reputable lawyer will not make himself 
a party to these negotiations. 

But the fixer—a pettifogger at law 
but a master at tricks—will do every- 
thing to free his client, guilty or not. 
He will work diligently to defeat the 
law and justice, if the fee is forthcom- 
ing—and the crook of class can usually 
dig up the fee. 

Thus Montague Beamish knew that 
Charles Williams had made a mistake, 
providing he were guilty of the holdup, 
by employing at the outset a reputable 
attorney who would not make himself 
a tool of that particular band of crooks. 
The attorney would exert all legitimate 
effort to obtain a fair hearing for his 
client; he would protect his interests 
before the law—but in the case of a 
guilty crook that wasn’t sufficient. 

“Yes,” Montague repeated, “he made 
a foolish move—if he’s one of the 
boys.” 

Simon Trapp grinned, and by that 
grin he conveyed the impression that 
Charles Williams was “one of the 
boys.” 

“I’m working for him, ain’t I?” he 
suggested significantly. 

Mr. Beamish nodded understand- 
ingly. 

“His friends come here to see me,” 
the pawnbroker resumed. “Not an 
hour before you come they was here. 
They explained it all to me. Williams 
—that ain’t his right name—he ain’t an 
old-timer like his friends. Maybe 
they’re afraid of him—I don’t know. 
But, anyway, he sewed himself up. 
They don’t want him to go to trial. 
They want to keep in touch with him 
—and you know they can’t do it through 
this lawyer, Closkey. Williams, I 
guess, thinks he’s setting easy—with a 
lawyer like Closkey. But his friends 
are afraid to say a word to Closkey. If 
things go along that way, Williams will 
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be identified—that’s a cinch, anyway— 
and he’ll go, clear through till he lands 
upriver. Maybe he’ll land up there, 
anyway. Maybe there ain’t no hope 
for him. But there is hope for his 
friends—if they can keep Williams in 
line. 

“The main thing is to keep in com- 
munication with him, to cheer him up 
all along the route; to buck the police 
and the detectives as they keep up their 
pressure for a confession. A word 
now and then, if they can get it te him, 
will keep him in line, no matter if he 
goes upriver. They'll always be dan- 
gling something in front of his eyes— 
they'll always be working to get him 
out some way or other, and you know 
what that should mean to a man like 
Williams. 

“But they can’t get a word to him.” 
The police always tie up a prisener like 
Williams, when the rest of the gang is 
running loose. They hold him tight, 
and nobody but his lawyer has a chance 
to say a word to him, except with the 
detectives setting right by. 

“Williams has got to get another law- 
yer. But he don’t know it, and he can’t 
be made to know it by his friends, the 
way he’s sewed up. His friends come 
to.me. They want me to get four 
words into Williams’ ear—just four 
words, that’s all. Can you do it?” 

“Well-l-1,” Montague Beamish de- 
murred, “I don’t know. I don’t like 
to get that close to the police. I know 
how they’ve tied Williams up, and it 
won't be an easy job—I don’t know 
that it’s possible. In fact, I don’t even 
see a chance.” 

Mr. Trapp smiled confidently and 
wagged his head. 

“IT got a scheme,” he said. “Before 
you come in, I didn’t have a good idea. 
I knew I’d manage it some way, with 
all night to think about it—but now, 
this minute, I know just how it can be 
done.” : 

The smile fled from his face. His 
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words came incisively, as he set forth 
his line of action. 

“You’re a young man, Montague. 
You ain’t known very well to the po- 
lice. Maybe they got an idea about 
you at headquarters, but no big idea.” 
Thus the old man revealed his incredible 
knowledge of criminals. “You wouldn’t 
be recognized in a thousand years, un- 
less you was singled out for something 
definite—and they run you down. Lis- 
ten, are you in the gallery?” 

“No, they haven’t got me there. But 
they know there’s such a man as Mon- 
tague Beamish. But they never would 
pick me up by accident. They’d have 
to catch me cold, and then, with a 
chance to run me down, they might con- 
nect me up.” 

“Good! You’re just the man for this 
job. The only man that’s got a chance 
to get to Charles Williams for a second 
is a newspaper reporter. A reporter 
won’t be watched. There'll be a bunch 
of ’em there. It’s a ‘slide’ job—up 
and away in a second; and the only 


man that can do it is a reporter. You'll 


have to watch for the chance. I can’t 
figure that out for you—but you're 
clever.” 

“How about these other reporters?” 
Montague asked. “How am I going to 
put it over on them? They'll know 
I’m not a reporter. They'll be asking 
me what paper I’m with, and chances 
are there'll be a reporter there from 
whatever paper I name.” He frowned. 
“I don’t want any mixes up there. I 
don’t want the slightest quiz to be 
Taised.” 

The old man’s brow puckered. Pres- 
ently his face cleared. 

“I got it!” he announced. “You be 
a reporter from some other city. Why 
shouldn’t you be a reporter from 
Poughkeepsie ?” 

_ “But there'll be Poughkeepsie detec- 
tives there.” 

“That’s so.” 

frown, and then: 


Again the- puzzled 
“Be a reporter from 


Newburgh, which is close to Pough- 
keepsie. It won’t look funny, will it, 
for a reporter from Newburgh, as it is 
near Poughkeepsie, to be on the job? 
We'll find out the name of some paper 
in Newburgh.” 

“That sounds all right.” 

“Sure it’s all right. You be a re- 
porter from Newburgh. The reporters 
should watch for a chance to talk to 
that prisoner—them reporters always 
have to be in front; they push right up 
to the main business. Yotf crowd in 
with ’em. If they get a chance to in- 
terview the prisoner, you be there with 
a pencil. Give him a ‘whisk’ or a ‘flip’ 
first, so he should know you’re one of 
the boys, and he’ll be waiting for what 
you got to say. You're clever, Mon- 
tague—and you only got to get four 
words in the prisoner’s ear!” 

Mr. Beamish’s objections had faded. 
It wasn’t to be an easy job by any 
means, but neither was it an impossible 
job. No telling what good luck might 
break. His luck had been extremely 
good that day, and the same fate that 
carried him into this opportunity for 
cash no doubt would see him safely 
through. By to-morrow night he would 
have earned two hundred dollars! 

“What are the four words?” he 
asked. 

“Hire Lawyer Albert Vapp.” 

Montague Beamish committed these 
words to memory. 

“When Charles Williams hires Law- 
yer Albert Vapp,” Simon Trapp ex- 
plained, “Mr. Vapp will get in touch 
with his friends. His friends will let 
me know. When I find out that Al- 
bert Vapp has been hired, I’ll give you 
two hundred dollars. That may be a 
couple of days. Here’s twenty dollars 
for expenses. Come and See me in the 
morning for another talk. Come early, 
as you should be in Yorkville court, as 
a newspaper reporter, in plenty of 
time.” 


Montague Beamish dreamed that 
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night of the two hundred dollars, and 
Simon Trapp dreamed of the two thou- 
sand he was to receive from the friends 
of “Charles Williams.” 

However, it was a good bargain all 
around—particularly for the friends of 
the prisoner. It was their safest and 
surest chance. Not by any means 


must the policeslearn that certain par- 
ties on the outside wished the prisoner 
to get a new lawyer—else they would 
lay a trap for that lawyer. 


“Reporters?” repeated a court at- 
taché.in the corridor of the Yorkville 
court next morning. “It’s a little early 
for reporters yet. Wait, that’s a re- 
porter coming up the stairs now.” 

“Thank you,” murmured Montague 
Beamish, freshly shaven and newly 
shirted. 

“My name is Griggs,” said he to the 
young man who just arrived. “I rep- 
resent the Newburgh Blaze, and I’m 
down here on that Poughkeepsie holdup 
case.” 

“Glad to know you, Griggs. 
name’s Burke.” 

Mr. Beamish didn’t know that the 
reporter studied him strangely. He 
didn’t know that reporters never have 
“cases”’—reporters always have “sto- 
ries.” However, it was of small con- 
sequence. Perhaps, Burke chuckled to 
himself, they call ’em “cases” in New- 
burgh. 

At any rate, Burke took the new- 
comer in tow, with that warm fraternity 
characteristic of reporters. He intro- 
duced him to other reporters who ar- 
rived shortly. In time Mr. Beamish 
learned that the holdup prisoner would 
probably be arraigned about eleven 
o'clock. It was now ten. 

“What’s going on in the courtroom 
now ?”” Montague asked. 

“A few juvenile cases, I guess,” 
Burke told him. “There’s a juvenile 
judge who sits in here when they have 
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anything for him, but we don’t handle 
those stories.” 

Montague Beamish, having obtained 
detailed information about procedure 
in that court with important prisoners 
—information which made him opti- 
mistic over his venture—decided to get 
away from the reporters, who were loi- 
tering in the corridors. He grew ex- 
tremely cautious. If he were away 
from these men there was no chance of 
his betraying ignorance of their pro- 
fession. 

“Guess I'll listen to the juvenile 
cases,” said he. “New York courts are 
new to me.” 

“Go ahead,” said Burke. He intro- 
duced him to the policeman at the door. 
“T’ll help you all I can on the Williams 
story,” Burke added. “I know it’s big 
stuff for your paper. Just stick to me 
when they bring that fellow in.” 

“Thank you!” said Montague Beam- 
ish happily. 

He smiled with more satisfaction 
that Burke imagined, and passed into 
the courtroom. 

Mr. Beamish found a seat well down 
in front, on the extreme left of the 
courtroom. He didn’t wish to be in 
direct line of the judge’s gaze. He 
had no fear of that judge, however ; the 
action was purely instinctive—one of 
those subconscious precautions which 
crooks are forever taking. The judge 
was a benevolent-appearing old gentle- 
“man, who paid scant attention to the 
spectator who tiptoed to his seat. 

There was only a scattering of spec- 
tators in the room—most of them 
women, presumably mothers of the 
youthful offenders, or perhaps witnesses 
against diminutive recalcitrants. 

At the bar stood three individuals— 
a tall, slender man, undoubtedly a ju- 
venile officer; a short, blocky man, 
whose neck twitched nervously, and a 
boy who appeared singularly small in 
front of the tall bar of justice. The 
boy was weeping softly. Sitting at @ 
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table immediately behind this group 
was a poorly clad woman, who seemed 
to have an extraordinarily mournful in- 
terest in the proceedings. 

The judge was talking, apparently 
delivering his decision in the case. He 
gazed severely at the short, blocky man. 

“No reason whatever,’ were the 
words which broke into the ears of 
Montague Beamish. “It seems to have 
been an error in judgment on your 
part; and this boy isn’t at all respon- 
sible. I can’t understand why you 
should bring this boy into court * 

The poorly clad woman brightened. 
The boy’s huddled shoulders lifted, and 
he ceased weeping, wiping his eyes with 
a trembling fist. Also at that juncture, 
the short, btocky man shifted uneasily 
on his feet, turning slightly, in an ef- 
fort, no doubt, to avoid the stern glance 
of justice. This action diverted his 
gaze to the wall in the vicinity of Mon- 
tague Beamish. 

Imperceptibly the confidence man 
started. He had an impulse to leap 
from his seat and flee; the next instant 
he was frozen with horror. 

The short, blocky man was_ the 
butcher from whom he had taken four 
dollars the day before. No doubt the 
boy, whose back was turned, was the 
delivery boy. Mr. Beamish noticed 
that the flesh of the butcher’s throat 
trembled, and he hated the man for 
that insignificance. For a moment he 
could think of nothing but the most 
imconsequential details. 

“The slightest movement on my 
part,” he reflected, “will attract the at- 
tention of that butcher. He’s looking 
within an inch of my nose right now. 
He——” 

“Plainly the work of a petty scoun- 
drel,” struck the ears of Mr. Beamish 
from the bench. “You investigated, 
and found there was no one named 
Brown at the apartment. That should 


have proven to you that the man 
‘Brown’ was a swindler, a very low 
type of swindler, and ™ 

The confidence man 
ground his teeth. 

“Why don’t that butcher turn his 
head the other way?” he foamed in- 
wardly. “Just two inches—just an 
inch?” che prayed. “Curse his pig’s 
jowls! If I so much as wink an eye, 
it’ll be enough to catch his glance. And 
then they'll grab me and lock me up. 
They’ll find I’m a fake reporter, and 
that'll be enough to convict me. I must 
sit still—oh, so still! This is terrible; 
| ee 

“Can’t bring your employees here as 
a reprimand for what are, at best, mis- 
takes,” the judge went on. “I think 
you tried to frighten the boy into pay- 
ing you back the four dollars, but r 

“Why didn’t I think about this court 
being near that butcher shop? But 
who’d ever think that butcher would 
pinch the boy, curse his fat head! _ I’d 
like to twist his eyes “1 

“And don’t ever bring an accusation 
of theft in a case like this again. You 
could be held responsible for false ar- 
rest ai 

The butcher’s head jerked convul- 
sively, and his gaze fell squarely on the 
face of Montague Beamish. He stood 
transfixed. 

“There’s—Mr.—Brown—now!” he 
gasped. 

And events moved very rapidly from 
that point. 


winced. He 


The name of Montague Beamish was 
mentioned by some of his friends a 
month later in the establishment of Si- 
mon Trapp. 

“Montague Beamish!” the old pawn- 
broker said sourly. ‘‘He’s a false alarm 
for a confidence man. Right at this 
minute he’s doing six months on the 
island for swindling a butcher boy out 
of four dollars!” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


I‘ his efforts to traee Malcolm Reeves, who has disappeared, Kingdon Cole, a private detective, is 

watching the house of Professor Carmody, on Bleecker Street. A limousine drives up to the curb, 
and a womaar’s voice invites him to enter. He is taken to the top floor of an office building in 
lower New York. 

Here he is introduced to Reeves who, by a surgical operation, has been made an idiot, When 
Cole refuses the bribe of the seven masked men who maintain this mysterious office, he is threatened 
with the fate of Reeves. Cole outwits his captors’ violence, and he is then instructed to see Doctor 
Dickson Latham, who is credited with Reeves’ condition. Cole is baffled by his interview with the 
docter, 

Cole then calls on Hector Engelbreth, the brother-in-law of Reeves, and the man who has en- 
gaged him for the case. That same evening the lady of the limousine, who calls herself Miss Brown, 
again takes him to the quarters of the Unknown Seven. Grover Carlin, a well-known lawyer, the 
spokesman of the organization, tells. him they are a secret band devoted to the detection of big 
criminals. They invite him to become one of them, Just then a signal shows that some one is 
ascending in the elevator. 

Carlin suspects Cole has brought a confederate or has been followed. With drawn revolver 
Carlin awaits the newcomer, and then Cole hears a shriek and suspects Reeves has becn murdered. 
He rushes into the corridor and sees a hunchback descending in the elevator. Cole follows the 
hunchback to the house of Doctor Latham, The latter refuses to explain, but Cole finds the hunch- 
back in a drugged condition in the doctor’s operating room and handcuffs him to the operating 
table. Cole also remarks a red stain on the cuff of Latham’'s pajama coat. 

Leaving Tony Pinto to watch Latham’s house for him Cole then sees two servants carry 
Englebreth to a waiting limousine. He fellows the car downtewn and arrives in time to see Engle- 


breth ascending in the elevator. 


CHAPTER XV. 
COLE’S RUSE. 


OLE’S conviction that he had 
found the building occupied 
by The Unknown Seven was a 
matter of instinct rather than 
reason. He felt that once before, and 
not so long ago, his feet had trod the 
squares of stone that composed the 
floor. The surroundings had a re- 
motely familiar appearance ; perhaps he 
had subconsciously caught a glimpse of 
them as he rushed out in pursuit of 
the hunchback.~ Along the wall oppo- 
site the elevators was a row of small 
shops, a cigar store, a haberdashery, a 
news stand, and, on the corner, the of- 
fice of a broker. Cole glanced at the 
signs, and they stirred hazy recollec- 
tions in the back of his mind. 
There could be no doubt of it; 


chance and Mr, Englebreth had led him 
to the very place he had been most 
anxious to find. 

On the wall in the back was a direc- 


tory of the tenants. “Security Build- 
ing” it said at the top, and the very 
name smacked of conservatism, stabil- 
ity, and decorum. It spelled efficiency 
and prose and left the imagination un- 
touched. It hinted of things far re- 
moved from the secret activities of the 
group of strange men who occupied the 
top floor. He ran his eyes down the 
names of corporations and individuals, 
but there was none that interested him. 
Among the former were probably sev- 
eral in which members of The Un- 
known Seven were concerned, but he 
had no means of identifying them. 
He turned away and grinned sheep- 
ishly, as he noticed that the elevator 
starter was squinting at him in a sus 
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picious way. There were five elevators, 
but, after he had seer them all come 
up and down, he knew that none of 
them was the automatic one used pri- 
vately by the members of the organiza- 
tion. For a time he was puzzled. At 
the farther side of the shaft was a door 
marked “Private,” and beyond this a 
flight of stairs. No doubt they were 
the same stairs he had rushed down the 
night before, after stopping his dizzy 
descent at the second floor. 

ut it was the door between the 
stairs and the shaft that claimed his in- 
terest. The single word, “Private,” 
stenciled in black letters on a golden- 
brown surface, piqued his curiosity. It 
was plainly a hint to strangers to keep 
out. Signs of that kind had held a 
strong fascination for Cole ever since 
he was a boy. It was just as if some 
one had dared him to pass through the 
forbidden door. He tried it furtively, 
though well aware of the starter’s 
oblique scrutiny. It was locked, as he 
had expected, but the word, “Private,” 
continued to tantalize him. What could 
be on the other side of the locked door? 
The office of the superintendent, of the 
building, perhaps. Or, maybe, the es- 
tablishment of a mail-order concern that 
did not care for personal relations with 
its customers. On the other hand it 
might be only a storeroom where the 
scrub women kept their mops and 
brooms and buckets. All these guesses 
seemed plausible enough, but Cole 
strongly suspected something entirely 
different. Unless he were greatly mis- 
taken, the door was the entrance to the 
private elevator. 

Wishing to verify his surmise, he 
walked up to the starter and, in a tone 
which might have signified that he was 
an agent for the building department or 
the inspector of an insurance company, 
inquired by whom the private door was 
being used. 

“A bunch of nuts,” said the starter, 
moved to loquacity by Cole’s official air. 

7C—ps 


“They come an’ go at all hours. They’s 
some big bugs among ’em, too, Guess 
they belong to wunna them secret 
societies.” 

Cole tried to learn more, but the man 
became suddenly tight-lipped and re- 
ferred him to the superintendent of the 
building for further“ifermation. “It’s 
ag’in my orders tae 
ants,” he added. ~ 

Cole nodded understandingly and 
stepped aside. The locked door seemed 
to bar further progress for the present. 
Just then he remembered his original 
errand. He had almost forgotten En- 
glebreth. The cage into which he had 
seen the invalid carried fad just 
reached the ground floor and was dis- 
gorging passengers. Cole waited till it 
was ready to make another trip, then 
stepped in and slipped a small bill into 
the operator’s hand. 

“You carried up a crippled person 
some ten or fifteen minutes ago,” he 
said in an undertone. “Where did he 
go ated 

“Oh, him!” The operator grinned as 
he stuffed the bill into a pocket. “He 
comes here every now and then. You'll 
find him in 2512, sir. It’s the top floor.” 

Cole got out on the twenty-fifth floor. 
To all outward appearances it was, in- 
deed, the top-floor of the building. The 
elevator shaft terminated in a blank 
ceiling, and the stairs in the back ex- 
tended no higher. It was somewhat 
tantalizing to know that directly, above 
him, and yet completely out of reach, 
was the rendezvous of The Unknown 
Seven. 

Cole paused outside the door num- 
bered 2512, but he did not knock. He 
could think of no pretext for seeking 
another interview with Englebreth. 
The office, as was indicated by the sign 
on the frosted glass, was occupied by 
the Bureau of Civic Research, and he 
made a mental note of the fact. »He 
could see no particular significance in 
Englebreth’s visit to a place of that 
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kind. No doubt the Bureau of Civic 
Research was one of the numerous ac- 
tivities that his former client cultivated 
as a hobby. As far as his original pur- 
pose was concerned it looked as though 
Cole had wasted his time, but there 
was consolation in the fact that he had 
incidentally found the headquarters of 
The Unknown “Seven. For the mo- 
ment, however, he did not see how he 
was to profit by his discovery. 

He descended, cast a mildly baffled 
glance at the private door and went out 
to lunch. It seemed as if there was 
nothing for him to do but loiter in the 
vicinity of the building and wait for 
one of the members to appear. Idle- 
ness irked him, however, and he dis- 
liked the thought that such a small thing 
as a locked door was standing in his 
way. He cudgeled his brain for an 
idea, as he strolled out of the res- 
taurant. 

Suddenly he found one, and he 
walked two blocks and ducked into a 
subway entrance. Soon he was aboard 
an uptown train, bound for Doctor 
Latham’s residence. He suspected that 
in the pockets of the hunchback he 
would find a key that would unlock the 
door. If his guess had been correct, 
and the door opened into the elevator 
used by The Unknown Seven, then the 
hunchback must have passed through 
that very door the previous night. He 
could not have done so unless he had 
a duplicate key. He might have thrown 
it away, of course, but the chances were 
that it was still in his possession. 

Cole looked sharply about him as he 
walked down the block in which the 
doctor resided. He knew Tony was 
lurking somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood, but the youngster had a surpris- 
ing knack at making himself incon- 
spicuous when the occasion demanded 
it. He rang the doctor’s doorbell and 
was told by the white-capped attendant 
who admitted him that the physician 
was engaged with a patient. Cole 
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waited in the reception. room. Evi- . 
dently Latham did not permit his other 
enterprises to interfere with his prac- 
tice, for several patients were waiting 
to consult him. 

Presently the door opened, and the 
doctor arched his brows as he saw 
Cole in the waiting group. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitancy he motioned him to 
enter the constlting room. 

“How is the patient, doctor?” in- 
quired Cole briskly, glancing at the 
door in the rear. 

Latham stroked his glossy beard. 
“As well as can be expected, consider- 
ing the awkward position you left him 
in. He has difficulty getting about.” 

“Then you have not yet succeeded in 
extricating him from his embarrassing 
predicament ?” 

“Oh, no!” said the doctor with a 
dry laugh. “I haven’t even tried. I 
just removed him to one of the spare 
bedrooms upstairs. He was in the way 
down here. You wish to have a talk 
with him, I suppose? I fear it is im- 
possible. He grew hysterical a while 
ago, and I had to give him a sedative.” 

“It doesn’t matter. I just want to 
look at him.” 

Latham gave him a queer glance, 
then he smiled knowingly. “TI see,” he 
murmured. “You wish to make sure 
that he hasn’t escaped, despite the 
handicap you imposed on him. This 
way.” 

He opened a door and preceded Cole 
up a flight of stairs. They entered a 
room, and Cole saw the hunchback 
stretched out on the operating table and 
sound asleep. The physician watched 
him narrowly as Cole stepped up to the 
recumbent man and began to explore 
his pockets. A blank look came into the 
doctor’s eyes when Cole, with a mur- 
mur of satisfaction, extracted a key. 

“As I observed once before,” said 
Latham, “you are a most astounding 
person. I wonder what the significance 
of that key might be.” 
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“Every key has a mission, doctor, and 
that is to unlock some door.” 

The physician regarded him thought- 
fully. “I don’t understand you at all. 
You do such unexpected things. I am 
still wondering what your intentions are 
with respect to my patient.” 

“For the present my only concern is 
that he shan’t get away.” 

The doctor pondered for a few mo- 
ments longer, then he shrugged his 
shoulders, and the two men walked 
down the stairs in silence. As they 
reached the consultation office and were 
about to pass into the outer room, 
Latham paused with his hand on the 
doorknob. “Would it surprise you very 
much,” he asked imslow, incisive ac- 
cents, “if I were to tell you that I am 
just as anxious as you can possibly be 
that the fellow upstairs shan’t get 
away?” 

Cole’s eyes opened wide. “No, it 
wouldn’t surprise me. I would simply 
be unable to follow you. You are a 


deep one,’ doctor; nothing that you 
could say or do would startle me.” 
Latham’s face relaxed in a smile. “I 


construe that as a compliment. Please 
appease my curiosity on one point. You 
have taken extraordinary precautions 
against my patient escaping, but what 
about myself? Aren’t you afraid that 
I might run away?” 

“I am not,” said Cole emphatically. 
“You are not the kind that runs away. 
You work by subtler means than that. 
Where men of coarser mentality would 
kill an undesirable person, you merely 
render him harmless, If, later on, it 
should prove absolutely necessary to re- 
move him, you hire another man to per- 
form the nasty job. Your sensitive soul 
shrinks from vulgar tactics and sordid 
actions, For the same reason you don’t 
run away from danger. Instead, you 
plan your moves so carefully in advance 
that the risk is reduced to the lowest 
possible minimum, and flight becomes 
unnecessary.” 
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It was a rather blunt speech, and Cole 
had spoken so plainly only because he 
wished to watch the effect on the doc- 
tor. In the end he was disappointed. 
The expansive beard concealed all out- 
ward signs of emotion; the face was no 
more expressive than a wooden image. 
For just a moment the eyes shone with 
a cold gleam, but that was all. When 
Cole had finished the bearded lips 
parted in a pleased smile. 

“Thanks,” murmured Latham. 
bad we appear to be enemies, 
you immensely—I really do.” 

He held the door open and Cole went 
out. As he walked toward the subway 
he was almost inclined to share the doc- 
tor’s regret that they were enemies. 
There was something at once attractive 
and repellant about Latham. His sub- 
tleties, his cool audacity, and his flash- 
ing wits made him a charming person- 
ality, and there was a certain fascina- 
tion even about his cold cynicism and 
conscienceless manner. Cole came 
away from the doctor’s house with a 
spell hanging over him. But, aside 
from these things, there were phases 
of Latham’s character that he could not 
understand. Stray remarks, which the 
doctor had dropped, and certain telltale 
gestures and mannerisms lingered in his 
memory while he rode downtown. 

“A fascinating riddle and a highly 
accomplished villain,’ was his way of 
summing up the doctor’s many-sided 
personality, as he got out of the sub- 
way and turned toward the Security 
Building. 

He entered and, key in hand, walked 
direct to the private door. The elevator 
starter gave him an astonished glance, 
but did not interfere. The key fitted 
easily. Cole opened the door and 
stepped in, then quickly closed it be- 
hind him. He was in a narrow cage, 
with a small electric bulb at the top. 
He looked about him in bewilderment, 
for there was no sign of any apparatus 
by which the elevator could be started. 
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Carlin had told him that there was a 
peculiar mechanism that-could be oper- 
ated only by the initiated, but all Cole 
saw was a dial with figures along the 
rim and a knob in the center. It looked 
like the combination lock of a safe. 

He twirled the knob back and forth, 
but without result. He tried several 
different combinations on the dial, but 
the elevator refused to budge. With in- 
grained stubbornness he persisted in his 
efforts, but in the end he was forced 
to confess that the task was beyond 
him. He was on the point of getting 
out when a key grated in the lock. A 
moment later the door came open, and 
Miss Brown entered the cage. 

She started slightly as she saw him. 
Cole looked at her, and his frown 
melted. She was simply, but charm- 
ingly, attired in a tailor-made suit of 
some soft, gray material the name of 
which was not included in Cole’s vo- 
cabulary. 

“Oh, you came!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, but I didn’t get very far.” Cole 
regarded her with a half humorous, 
half reproachful glance. Her plain 
little hat set off to perfection the lily- 
white complexion and the hair like ruf- 
fled sunshine. “How did you expect 
me to manipulate the contraption ?” 

“I didn’t really expect you to,” she 
told him, while she twirled the knob 
back and forth a number of times. “In 
fact I was sure it would stump you, 
but the others had their doubts on that 
point.” 

“T see,” said Cole dryly, as the cage 
rocketed upward. “If I had shown 
that I knew how to operate the mechan- 
ism I would have convicted myself of 
duplicity, and the suspicions of the 
ethers would have been confirmed. But 
don’t you see that a man who is clever 
enough to ferret out secrets while 
blindfolded would not betray himself so 
flagrantly ?” 

There was a twinkle of mirth in her 
deep-blue eyes. “Clever men are often 
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vain. You might have construed my 
note as a challenge’ to your dexterity. 
It wasn’t that, of course. It was only 
a test of your honesty.” 

“And now you are convinced?” 

“IT was practically convinced before, 
but the others needed proof.” 

“What convinced you?” 

The blue eyes regarded him shrewdly, 
almost impersonally. Cole was re- 
minded of a biologist watching a con- 
trolled experiment. 

“T am seldom mistaken in matters of 
that kind,” she said simply. 

The cage stopped. As they got out, 
Cole abruptly asked the question that 
had been uppermost in his mind all the 
time. “What about Reeves?” 

“Dead, stabbed through the heart. 
He was breathing his last when we 
found him.” 

Cole nodded grimly. Miss Brown’s 
words had merely confirmed something 
of which he had been practically cer- 
tain. They had gone through the hid- 
den door in the wall by this time and 
were now in the corridor. They passed 
several men who bowed respectfully 
to Miss Brown and cast hard glances at 
Cole. The woman opened a door, and 
they entered the large room with the 
filing cabinets and the glass globe, the 
room in which Cole had been the night 
before. 

At a desk, with iron-gray head bent 
over a stack of papers, sat Grover Car- 
lin, The lawyer looked up as they en- 
tered, and a faint.smile flitted across his 
rugged face and tempered the cold 
gleam in his eyes. “Glad to see you, 
Mr. Cole,” he said in measured tones. 
“I am also pleasantly surprised. Your 
abrupt departure, just after the murder 
last night, looked pretty bad.” 

“I was rather surprised that you 
didn’t try to stop me.” 

Carlin grinned apologetically. “No 
one thought of doing so until it was 
too late. Everybody, including myself, 
were stricken senseless by the murder. 
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We couldn’t realize that such a thing 
had happened right here in our midst. 
It seemed unbelievable. All we could 
think was that you were——” 

“In cahoots with the murderer,” sug- 
gested Cole when the lawyer paused. 
“Well, I admit it looked strange. That 
murder was about as nervy a piece of 
rascality as I ever heard of. The fel- 
low came here determined to carry out 
his purpose or die in the attempt. 
Doesn’t his reckless audacity and the 
ease with which he got into your estab- 
lishment suggest something to your 
mind, Mr. Carlin?” : 

“Oh, yes, a number of things. It 
suggests that he had powerful in- 
fluences behind him. The motive isn’t 
far to seek. The men responsible for 
the murder feared that Reeves might 
recover from the effects of the opera- 
tion and divulge certain facts which 
would be to their detriment. They de- 
cided to prevent that by silencing him 
forever.” 

“What else?’ asked Cole, eying the 
lawyer steadily. 

Carlin gave him a quizzical glance. 

“How do you suppose the fellow got 
in?” Cole went on. “Where did he get 
the duplicate key to the elevator door? 
How did he get hold of the combina- 
tion that controls the mechanism? Who 
told him how to get through the wall? 
How do you explain that, after enter- 
ing, he walked straight to the room 
where Reeves was? As you probably 
remember, we heard the cry only a few 
moments after the green light had 
flashed, showing that the murderer 
knew his way thoroughly.” 

Carlin gazed at him hard and long. 
“Well?” he asked at length. 

“Perhaps you still suspect 
asked Cole lightly. 

“No.” The word came a little’ un- 
certainly. “I never really suspected 
you. I only had certain doubts about 
you, doubts which were natural under 
the circumstances. Your return here 


me?” 
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this afternoon speaks volumes. You 
would scarcely have come back if you 
had been playing us false. I feel I 
owe you an apology.” 

“Tt’s accepted,” said Cole with a 
laugh. “But apologies aren’t going to 
remedy matters. Mr. Carlin, there’s a 
traitor among you.” 

Miss Brown, seated near by, caught 
her breath. The lawyer thrust his head 
forward a little. “Impossible,” he said. 
“There was a traitor among us, as I 
explained to you, but we got rid of him. 
For all I know he may be dead by this 
time. I am ready to swear to the re- 
liability of every man on our staff.” 

Cole seemed inclined to argue the 
point, but he desisted. His eyes twin- 
kled a little, and he looked as though 
he were content to let developments 
prove the truth of what he had said. 

“There is one thing you haven’t ex- 
plained, Mr. Cole,” said Miss Brown. 
“T am curious to know how you got 
into the elevator a little while ago. 


Where did you get the key?” 

“Oh, the key,” said Cole tightly. 
“Why, I found it in the murderer’s 
pocket.” 

Carlin and Miss Brown looked at him 
in speechless astonishment. 

“T seem to be telling things back- 


ward,” Cole went on. “After I left 
here early this morning I gave the fel- 
low a chase and caught him. He’s a 
hunch-backed, dried-up wisp of a man, 
and as evil-looking a specimen of hu- 
manity as I ever saw.” 

Carlin blinked his eyes bewilderedly 
and looked at Cole, as if he had just 
discovered some new quality in him. 

“And you—you caught him?” asked 
Miss Brown, ‘‘Where—how?” 

Cole explained, but only very briefly. 
There was a gleam of sly humor in his 
eye. Toward the end of his recital he 
did a strange thing. He finished it off 
with an embellishing touch that was not 
in strict accordance with the truth. 

“The best part of it all,” he said in 
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“casual tones, “is that I have the fellow’s 
confession in black and white. Like 
-most of his kind he ‘showed the yellow 
streak when he saw the game was up. 
Just how complete the confession is I 
‘can’t say, but it contains several inter- 
esting facts.” 

“Where is it?” said Carlin excitedly. 
“Have you got it with you?” He half 
rose from his chair, then sat down 
again. 

“No; it isn’t wise to carry such 
things on one’s person. No telling 
when you’re going to get knocked down 
and have your pockets picked. The con- 
fession is in a safe place. In due time 
I shall show it to you.” 

Carlin seemed inclined to ask ques- 
tions, but Cole’s face showed plainly 
that he had said all that he intended to 
say for the present. The lawyer got 
up, Walked around the desk and gave 
the other’s shoulder a vigorous slap. 
“You belong here with us,” he declared 
with blunt emphasis. “You’re just the 
man for the job. I was sure of it be- 
fore; now I’m doubly certain. You've 
proven your fitness in forty different 
ways. Will you accept?” 

Cole’s eyes gleamed wistfully. His 
smile showed that the proposition ap- 
pealed to him. “You aren’t offering me 
the position just because I wormed a 
confession out of the hunchback?” he 
asked guardedly. 

“By no means. We were ready to 
offer you the place a week ago, while 
you were sniffing around the edges of 
what you called the Carmody case. We 
need you, Cole. Think it over care- 
fully. Consider the opportunities.” 

“I have considered them. I am 
strongly tempted to accept, especially 
since I am out of a job.” Cole gave a 
whimsical little laugh. “I forgot to tell 
you that Englebreth gave me my walk- 
ing papers this morning. Do you care 
to take on a man who was fired by his 
last employer ?” 

“You just bet we do!” Carlin ex- 
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‘tended his hand, and Cole gripped it 


vigorously. “This evening your ap- 
pointment will be confirmed by the full 
board, and afterward we’ll introduce 
you to the members of the staff. 
There’s one matter that’s got to be set- 
tled immediately, though. You've gota 
ticklish problem to solve right at the 
start, Cole. Something must be done 
about the body of Reeves.” 

Cole had already thought of that. He 
realized what a delicate position The 
Unknown Seven were in. The murder 
could not be reported to the police with- 
out jeopardizing the secrecy that, to a 
great extent, had been responsible for 
the organization’s success. Neither 
would it be easy to turn the body over 
to the proper authorities without im- 
periling the society’s seclusion. It was 
a knotty problem, and Cole considered 
it from all angles, while Carlin and 
Miss Brown showed him over the 
premises. 

Cole’s eyes grew wider and wider as 
he was conducted from room to room. 
On one side of the hall were the offices 
with their steel filing cases, huge nickel- 
plated safes, desks, typewriters, and 
even a rogues’ gallery, which Cole in- 
spected with avid interest. One room 
was devoted to finger prints and the 
Bertillon system of identification. Ad- 
joining it was a laboratory in which, as 
Carlin explained, the latest scientific 
discoveries were adapted to the require- 
ments of the detective profession. 

They crossed the hall, and it seemed 
to Cole that he was entering a different 
world. This part of the establishment 
was given over to clubrooms, but they 
were more magnificent than any Cole 
had ever seen. There was a well-ap- 
pointed gymnasium; a swimming pool 
in which clear water gleamed invitingly 
in a huge tank of marble; a library con- 
taining all the latest fiction and belles- 
lettres; a dining room, an art gallery, 
a pool and billiard parlor, and various 
cozy little nooks for the members. 
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“You see, Mr. Cole, we believe in 
combining pleasure and comfort with 
work,” explained Carlin, when the tour 
of inspection was fifished and they 
were back in the office from which they 
had started. “By the way, dinner will 
be served at six-thirty. You must stay 
and dine with us.” 

Cole agreed after a moment’s hesita- 
tion. His glance fell on the telephone 
at Carlin’s desk, and suddenly he 
seemed to remember something. 

“Perhaps you would like to use the 
telephone,” the lawyer suggested. “The 
switchboard is in an office on the tenth 
floor, and all incoming and outgoing 
calls are relayed through it. No chance 
of a call being traced, you see.” 

Cole picked up the telephone and 
gave the operator the number of his 
landlady. Carlin and Miss Brown 


started to withdraw, but Cole assured 
them there was nothing personal about 
the call and asked them to stay. 

“That you, Mrs. Armstrong?” he 


asked when he had got his connection. 
“Mr. Cole speaking. I may not be 
home till late this evening, and I won- 
der if you’d mind running up and giv- 
ing Toots her milk. Yes, Toots— 
T-o-0-t-s. The cat, you know. Very 
good of you. Will you do it right away, 
Mrs. Armstrong? I'll hold the wire 
till you come back. Toots wasn’t look- 
ing well this morning. Acted as if she 
had a headache or something. I’m 
anxious to know how she is.” 

With the receiver at his ear, Cole 
waited, Carlin stroked his chin reflec- 
tively. From time to time he gazed in 
an odd way at the man who was to di- 
rect the activities of The Unknown 
Seven, and whose sole concern just now 
appeared to be an ailing cat. Miss 
Brown was amused and took no pains 
to conceal it. 

Cole was kept waiting a long time. 
At last he pricked up his ears in a 
startled way, as if some surprising news 
was being told him. He uttered a few 
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short exclamations, then hung up the 
receiver and glanced at his watch. 

“Mr. Carlin,” he said gravely, in a 
tone so low that the other two could 
scarcely hear, “two hours ago I sat in 
this chair and told you a lie.” He made 
a silencing signal with his hand as 
Miss Brown and Carlin started to in- 
terrupt. “Yes, a lie. What I said 
about having wrung a confession from 
the hunchback wasn’t true, though all 
the rest was in strict accordance with 
the facts. As you may remember, I 
mentioned having put the confession in 
a safe place. From that you might have 
inferred that I had hidden it at my 
home, or placed it in a safe-deposit 
box.” 

He was speaking in whispers, as if 
afraid that an eavesdropper might be 
lurking somewhere in the room. The 
faces of his two listeners showed stark 
bewilderment. 

“That was two hours ago,” he went 
on, “and just now my landlady told me 
that when she went up to my rooms to 
feed the cat she found everything 
thrown topsy-turvy. The place looked 
as if a cyclone had struck it.” 

Miss Brown gave a little gasp. Car- 
lin’s pupils contracted in astonishment. 
He stared hard at Cole, while a cloud 
overspread his face. One arm was 
stretched out on the desk, and _ his 
fingers clenched and unclenched spas- 
modically. 

“They didn’t lose any time,” he mut- 
tered. “I don’t understand, but you 
were right, Cole. There’s a traitor 
among us.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TRAITOR UNMASKED. 
ITH his finger across his lips, Cole 
enjoined silence. His glance 
darted quickly over the floor, the ceil- 
ing and the walls, He moved hither 
and thither, looking behind desks and 
filing cases. Finally he stepped behind 
Carlin’s desk and gazed speculatively at 
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a panel of grille work in the wall. He 
held his hand before it and felt a strong 
draft of fresh air. It was obviously a 
ventilating shaft, and the force of the 
current suggested that air was driven 
into it by fans. 

He whirled round and whispered to 
Carlin and the girl. ‘“Talk,” he said, 
“talk on any subject but the one you're 
thinking on. Beas natural as you can.” 

Carlin showed plainly that he did not 
understand, but he nodded obediently. 
Cole tiptoed to a typewriter desk in the 
rear, and in one of the drawers he 
found a box containing a number of 
small tools. Selecting a screw driver, 
he went back to the air shaft.and loos- 
ened several of the screws that held the 
grilled panel. In a few moments he 
could bend it outward, and now he in- 
serted his hand and ran it up and down 
the sides of the shaft. 

“Any more of that Sauterne left?” 
he heard Carlin ask the girl. 

“About a dozen bottles, I think.” 

“We'll instruct the chef to have. it 
served after the fish course. Just to 
celebrate the occasion, you know. 
Afterward - 

The lawyer ran on with the dogged 
air of a soldier obeying orders that he 
doesn’t understand; but Cole heard no 
more. A sudden tensing of his body 
hinted that he had verified a suspicion. 
He had found a small metal disk at- 
tached to the opposite side of the air 
shaft, and to it was affixed a wire that 
extended upward. A serio-comic smile 
twisted his lips as he rejoined Carlin 
and Miss Brown. “Guess what I 
found,” he said in a whisper. 

The other two stared. 

“An amplifying disk and a wire that 
seems to run out on the roof. A dicta- 
phone, in other words. There may be 
others scattered throughout the place. 
My little ruse has shown that these 
walls have ears.” 

The lawyer was too astounded for 
words. Miss Brown looked fixedly at 


Cole, her lips trembling a little at the 
corners. 

“Did I hear you say something about 
Sauterne?” asked Cole in his usual 
speaking voice, at the same time mo- 
tioning them to step farther away from 
the shaft in which the disk was hidden. 
“Favorite drink of mine, though I take 
only an occasional drop of such 
things.” Again he lowered his voice. 
“To-night I shall get out on the roof 
and see where the wire runs to. Carlin, 
this is additional proof that there is a 
renegade in our midst. The man who 
posted the hunchback on how to get in 
here probably installed the dictaphone. 
It isn’t safe for us to make a single 
move until we have singled him out and 
rendered him harmless. We must at- 
tend to that even before we consider 
what is to be done with the body of 
Reeves.” 

Carlin still seemed a trifle dazed. 
“You are right, of course,” he said. 
“We must get rid of the blackguard at 
once. It is startling to think that any 
one in our organization may be the 
traitor. How are we going to find him?” 

“Leave that to me.” Cole’s narrow- 
ing gaze slanted upward, as if his 
thoughts were on the track of an idea. 
“T have noticed that a man of that kind 
nearly always has a flaw in him of some 
sort. Generally that flaw is cowardice. 
That gives us an advantage over him, 
right at the start. We'll play on his 
cowardice and make him betray him- 
self.” 

The lawyer looked somewhat dubi- 
ous. “How?” he asked. 

“T haven’t studied out the details 
yet,” said Cole, but the slow twinkle in 
his eye told that the idea was assuming 
shape. “You sowed the seed of a plan 
in my mind when you mentioned Sau- 
terne. But don’t expect anything spec- 
tacular. Sometimes simple measures 
work best. Can you arrange to have 
the whole organization here for din- 
ner?” 
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The lawyer fingered his chin in a be- 
wildered way. “It could be managed. 
Most of them have planned to attend, 
anyway.” 

“Splendid! Now, Carlin, since I am 
to take charge of the work here, it 
would seem only fitting that everybody 
should drink my health in Sauterne, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Cer—certainly,” stammered Carlin. 

“You could propose the toast your- 
self, I know you will do it charmingly. 
And I want you to see to it that every- 
body is invited to drink, including the 
waiters and the kitchen help. You 
could explain that the toast is to be a 
sort of pledge of allegiance.” 

The lawyer looked blinkingly at Cole, 
searching his face in vain for a sign 
that he was jesting. 

“l’m not sure there is enough Sau- 
terne to go around,” observed Miss 
Brown, who evidently shared Carlin’s 
stupefaction. 


“Then use smaller glasses,” sug- 


gested Cole. “Besides, in an emergency 


the wine can be thinned out. I think 
you said there were a dozen bottles. 
That ought to be enough for one round. 
I can almost taste that Sauterne al- 
ready.” He smacked his lips as he con- 
sulted his watch. “Carlin, I wonder if 
you would mind telephoning my land- 
lady, Gramercy 0099, to see if any mes- 
sages have been received for me. The 
bright youngster who is watching Doc- 
tor Latham’s house may have been try- 
ing to reach me. In the meantime, Miss 
Brown, I am going to ask you to come 
with me to the dining room. I want 
to get a general idea of the seating ar- 
rangement.” 

With a long, wondering glance at 
Cole, the girl conducted him from the 
office, while Carlin cleared his husky 
throat in preparation for the task as- 
signed him. 

“You are a very deep person, Mr. 
Cole,” the girl observed, as she led him 
ito the dining room, where tables were 
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set in horse-shoe formation. “I have a 
suspicion that you are keeping a per- 
fectly gorgeous scheme all to yourself.” 

Cole smiled thinly, while his glance 
roved over snow-white napery and 
brightly polished silver. At times Miss 
Brown had a naiveté about her that he 
found rather alluring. 

“T’ll take you into the secret in a few 
moments,” he promised. “One confi- 
dence deserves another, however. How 
much longer must I go on calling you 
Miss Brown?” 

“Don’t you like the name?” 

“T do not. I suspect you invented 
it on the spur of the moment the other 
night. It served well enough for a 
temporary acquaintanceship, but now 
it’s usefulness is past.” 

“True,” she admitted. 
awkward alias, anyhow. 
like Merle Brownell ?” 

“Much better. One syllable more or 
less makes a lot of difference at times. 
I take it you are the high priestess of 
The Unknown Seven?” 

“Oh, no! I’m only an odd-job ex- 
pert. My father, who died three years 
ago, was the founder of the organiza- 
tion. I have hung around, more or less, 
ever since. Most of the time I suspect 
I am in the way, but occasionally I 
manage to make myself useful.” 

Cole regarded her with a look that 
seemed to say, “You'll pass.” 

“You promised to take me into your 
secret,” she reminded him. “Aren’t you 
afraid? How do you know that I’m 
not the traitor, or traitoress?”’ 

“T know,” said Cole firmly. “but don’t 
ask me how I know. By th» way, Miss 
Brownell,” and Cole lowered his voice 
several octaves, “I see the wine glasses 
haven’t been placed yet. Don’t you 
think you had better speak to the chef 
about the Sauterne ?” 

She gave him a puzzled look, then a 
roguish smile illuminated her face. 
“I’m beginning to think the Sauterne is 
the chief ingredient in that brilliant idea 


“Tt was an 
How do you 
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of yours,” she declared, as she left the 
room. A few moments later Cole fol- 
lowed, turning toward the laboratory 
which Carlin had so proudly shown 
him. At one wall were several shelves 
on which bottles were placed in long 
rows. After studying the labels, Cole 
selected one of the bottles and put it in 
his pocket. 

Miss Brownell was supervising the 
placing of the wine glasses when he re- 
turned to the dining room. He stood 
aside and watched silently until the task 
was finished and the waiter had left the 
room. Then he took the bottle from 
his pocket and stepped to the table. 

“Please guard the door,” he told Miss 
Brownell, speaking in very low tones. 
“If anyone wants to enter, keep him 
out on any pretext you like.” 

She watched him in astonishment 
while he went to work. The bottle 
contained a colorless liquid, and with 
great care he poured a few drops into 
each wine glass. 

“Are you going to poison us?” she 
asked. There was a secretive air about 
Cole that seemed to prohibit talking 
aloud. 

“No, the stuff’s harmless. Nothing 
but spirits of hartshorn. It will mix 
with the wine, but only a person with a 
very sensitive tongue will notice the 
queer taste. Such a person, if there 
should be one among us this evening, 
will notice that the wine has an odd 
flavor, but that’s all. He won’t be able 
to identify the added ingredient. The 
quantity is too slight.” 

“That makes everything very clear of 
course,” remarked Miss Brownell. 
“About as clear as mud.” 

Cole went calmly on with his work. 
“T suppose it has often occurred to you, 
Miss Brownell, that the imagination is 
a great aid to one’s senses, Tell a per- 
son there’s a fire in the next room, and 
he will instantly smell smoke, even 
though he_may not have noticed it be- 
fore.” 
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“I don’t see what that has to do with 
what you are doing.” 

“A very great deal. When these 
glasses have been filled with wine, a 
person, taking a casual sip of the con- 
coction, will not notice the queer taste, 
If he is told, after the second or third 
sip, that he has drunk poisoned wine, 
the peculiar taste will become notice- 
able at once. Without stopping to try 
to identify the queer flavor, he will in- 
stantly become convinced that he has 
been poisoned, especially if the circum- 
stances are such that he already has 
reason to fear that some such thing is 
going to happen to him. That's what 
imagination does to a person.” 

“Ts this some kind of psychological 
experiment ?” 

“In a way.” Cole had reached the 
last glass and was now putting the 
bottle in his pocket. “Incidentally it is 
interesting to note that a person with an 
uneasy conscience always has a lively 
imagination. Not only can he spot real 
dangers a mile off, but his guilty con- 
science is constantly surrounding him 
with imaginary ones. It’s a lucky thing, 
too. If it wasn’t for such frailties in 
the human make-up, we detectives 
would lose our reputation for achieving 
brilliant deductions.” 

Miss Brownell smiled soberly as they 
walked out. “TI think -we are going to 
have a most interesting dinner,” she 
murmured. “I hope your psychologi- 
cal experiment will succeed, Mr. Cole. 
I must run off now and powder my 
nose.” 

Cole slipped back to the laboratory 
and replaced the bottle. A few mo 
ments later he met Carlin in the cortr 
dor. The lawyer told him that he had 
called up Cole’s landlady, but no mes 
sages had been received for him. 

“That means Doctor Latham has 
made no move yet,” said Cole thought 
fully. “He plays a slow and sure 
hand.” 


The lawyer nodded. “Your landlady 
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seemed quite distracted over the rob- 
bery,” he announced. 

“She isn’t the only one. I bet Toots 
is the most distracted female in the 
world, just now.” Cole gazed gloom- 
ily into space, and then a tall, broad- 
shouldered man approached with an 
easy swagger. Cole’s lips twisted into a 
reminiscent smile, as he recognized the 
surgeon. 

“Hello, Ballinger,” said the lawyer. 
- “Shake hands with Kingdon Cole if you 
dare. I wouldn’t blame him if he were 
to shoot you on sight, put he has a for- 
giving disposition. Cole has just agreed 
to become one of us.” 

“Splendid!” ejaculated the doctor, 
and the two men shook hands. As their 
fingers touched, Cole experienced that 
indescribable something that comes 


from contact with a man of strong per- 
sonal magnetism. Ballinger’s grip could 
not have been called energetic, but it 
transmitted a subtle electric current. 
“You are tackling a man’s-size job,” 


remarked the doctor after Carlin had © 


withdrawn. “You will have a chance 
to match your wits against the infernal 
cleverness of the astutest rogue in the 
country. I suppose Carlin has ex- 
plained the situation to you?” 

“He has only given me a few hints. 
There hasn’t been time for detailed ex- 
planations, All I know is that a colos- 
sal project of some sort is on foot, and 
that The Unknown Seven is trying to 
put a crimp in it.” 

Ballinger took his arm and led him 
to the smoking room. He extended his 
cigar case, and Cole noticed that his 
fingers were long, slim, and finely taper- 
ing, the fingers of one having a deft 
touch, a strong imagination, and a lively 
dramatic instinct. Again Cole saw that 
Ballinger’s resemblance to Doctor 
Latham was very slight, extending only 
to outward physique. It was the dis- 
guise, and the black beard in particu- 
lar that had produced the likeness. 

“Too bad about poor Reeves,” mur- 


mured Ballinger, as he held a lighted 
match in his cupped hands. “His life, 
however, would have been only a bur- 
den to himself and others, so in one 
sense it is just as well that he was 
shuffled off. For professional reasons 
I regret his death very keenly. I had. 
hopes of being able to restore his brain 
to some degree of normal functioning. 
If I had succeeded I think he would 
have told us a most interesting story, 
and that, of course, was just what the 
other side feared. Howeyer, his ac- 
tions told us a great deal the other 
night.” 

“When he seemed to recognize Doc- 
tor Latham in you?” 

“Exactly. To that extent the ex- 
periment was a complete success, It 
was Carlin’s idea, and the credit be- 
longs to him. I merely carried out his 
suggestions, and I didn’t particularly 
relish the task.” He chuckled apolo- 
getically. “Well, the murder of Reeves 
is additional proof of the fact that we 
are fighting a crowd of very ingenious 
and utterly conscienceless scoundrels, 
Evidently they are directed by a master 
mind, a genius of the kind we. often 
read about, but seldom meet. You will 
admit there’s a great deal of fascination 
about a rascal of that type, Cole?” 

Cole did not answer, but he remem- 
bered the magnetic tug he had felt in 
Doctor Latham’s presence. 

“T almost envy you the exciting times 
you will have tracking this master mind 
to his lair,” Ballinger went on. “We 
know some of the smaller fry in the 
crowd, Professor Carmody, for in- 
stance, but our efforts won’t lead any- 
where until we have found the direct- 
ing genius. And when we have found 
him, Cole, we will be face to face with 
an interesting character. Brilliant, re- 
sourceful, unscrupulous, and full of be- 
wildering subtleties, the kind that kills 
without hesitation the moment his plans 
are interfered with. I dare say you 
have already suspected who he is?” 
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Ballinger’s eyes shone with a fine 
glow of enthusiasm, but it was the un- 
impassioned enthusiasm of a scientist 
who dissects and analyzes. 

“Perhaps,” said Cole 
“Haven’t you?” 

Ballinger smiled queerly, but the 
opening of the door and the announce- 
ment that dinner was served forestalled 
a reply. In the corridor they were 
parted by a stream of people, and Cole 
found an opportunity to speak a few 
words in (Carlin’s ear. The lawyer 
nodded bewilderedly, like on receiving 
instructions which he does not under- 
stand. He knew Cole had a plan of 
some sort, but he could not make even 
a guess as to what it was. 

There were some twenty-five or 
thirty at the table. Cole found himself 
seated between Miss Brownell and Car- 
lin. Inwardly he felt a tingling sensa- 
tion, as he contemplated the bombshell 
he was about to explode among the 
diners, but his face showed no sign of 
it. Now and then he stole a glance 
down the two wings of the table. He 
liked the faces of the men with whom 
he was to work. They were an alert, 
keen-eyed lot, the kind of men Cole 
himself would have selected. 

“You are a judge of faces,” whis- 
pered Miss Brownell, leaning slightly 
toward him. “Who is the traitor?” 

Cole shook his head. That very 
question had already occurred to him. 
There was not one in the gathering who 
by his looks could be singled out as the 
traitor. 

“Whom would you pick?” he whis- 
pered back. 

Her glance ran quickly up and down 
the table. He could see that her 
woman’s intuition was at work. A 
queer gleam came into her eyes; her 
face hardened for a moment. He tried 
to trace her glance, but it was too late. 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair to tell, would 
it?” she said evasively. “I may be 
wrong, you know.” 


guardedly. 
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Cole only smiled. As nearly as he 
had been able to tell, her glance had 
rested for an instant somewhere near 
the center of the left wing of the table, 
He scanned the faces of the men seated 
there, but none of them impressed him 
unfavorably, and he wondered what 
Miss Brownell could have based her 
guess on. 

The dinner progressed by easy stages, 
and the scene which Cole had been re- 
hearsing in his mind was drawing near, 
Carlin, seated at his right, looked nerv- 
ous, and Miss Rrownell’s usually viva- 
cious manner seemed somewhat damp- 
ened. Finally the Sauterne was opened 
and the waiters filled the glasses. Car- 
lin cleared his throat. 

Noisy applause greeted the lawyer's 
announcement that Cole had accepted 
the management of The Unknown 
Seven’s activities. Then Carlin pro- 
posed a toast, and it was drunk stant- 
ing. Cole watched the faces of the men 
as they quaffed their wine. In several 
of them he saw a vaguely wondering 
look, telling him that their senses had 
registered an impression so faint that as 
yet their minds had not grasped it. He 
sipped his own wine, and he wondered 
whether he would have been able to 
taste the foreign substance if he had 
not known it was there. 

When Carlin finished Cole got to his 
feet amid renewed hand-clapping. 
Somewhat bluntly he thanked them for 
the ovation, and then he veered sharply 
to the subject uppermost in his mind. 

“I wonder,” he said, “how many of 
you can look me straight in the eye 
and tell me,that you are loyal to this 
organization.” 

A breathless hush followed. His very 
quiet tones had created a profound im- 
pression. In the next instant every pat 
of eyes in the room was leveled at him 
without wavering. 

“It seems to be unanimous,” he ob 
served dryly, “One can lie, howeve 
with his eyes as well as with his tongué 
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and I know that one among you is a 
liar.” 

Another period: of silence followed, 
and then came a scraping of feet and 
exclamations of incredulity. Cole held 
up a silencing hand. His eyes were 
everywhere, noting each shifting ex- 
pression in the startled faces before 
him. 

“One of you has proven false to the 
organization,” he declared in short- 
clipped accents. “I discovered it only a 
little while ago. I found positive proof, 
not only of the treachery, but of the 
traitor’s identity as well. He is at this 
table. He was one of those who only 
a few moments ago looked me straight 
in the eyes. What shall we do with 
him?” 

Once more came an electric hush. 
Cole had spoken quietly, but with an 
emphasis that carried conviction. He 
smiled faintly, as he met the startled 
glances of the diners. A slight trace 


of the foreign substance in the wine 


was still lingering on his tongue. 

“What shall we do with him?” he 
asked again. 

“There’s only one thing to do with a 
traitor,” muttered some one at the 
farther end of the table, and the sug- 
gestion was followed by a chorus of ap- 
proval. 

“And that thing has already been 
. done,” declared Cole with grim em- 
Phasis. “So that it may serve as a 
warning to others who may be tempted 
to betray us, the traitor will die right 
before our eyes. Inside one minute the 
Poison that was put into his glass will 
begin to take effect.” 

Cole pretended to look at his watch, 
but his glance was gliding swiftly over 
the two long rows of faces. He had 
spoken rapidly, and yet with a quiet 
insistence, putting his astounding an- 
houncement into the fewest possible 
words. The effect he hoped to pro- 
duce depended upon a quick assault on 
the guilty person’s mental faculties, 


-shocking him off his balance before he 


had time to digest the statement. In 
the acute tension of the moment, the 
vague impression that he had received 
while sipping his wine would suddenly 
crystallize, and then, with the fear of 
death upon him, he could not help be- 
traying himself. 

At least such was the psychological 
effect Cole had intended, and he had 
been reasonably sure that the test would 
succeed. Moments passed while he 
stood, watch in hand, glancing out of 
the tail of an eye at the faces around 
the table. Sixty seconds passed, and 
a look of diffidence crossed his features. 
Here and there an impatient mutter was 
heard. Carlin was looking up at him 
with an expression of thinly veiled dis- 
appointment. At length Cole snapped 
his watch shut. He smiled rather 
sheepishly. 

“The trick didn’t work,” he said dis- 
gustedly. “Yes, I might as well admit 
it was only a trick. The traitor was 
too clever to betray himself.” With 
that he sat down, well aware that he 
had made an unfavorable impression. 

“Tt was too thin, Cole,” whispered 
Carlin in his ear. “Too bad you didn’t 
consult me beforehand.” 

Cole nodded dejectedly. Then he 
felt Miss Brownell’s gaze on his face. 
He turned and saw a knowing twinkle 
in her eyes. 

“It was very clever, Mr. Cole,” she 
whispered. But for all that her face in- 
dicated she might have given him only 
a consoling platitude. “You saw, of 
course?” 

“Yes, I saw enough.” The sheepish 
grin still lingered on Cole’s lips. “And 
you guessed right. The traitor is sitting 
near the center of the left wing of the 
table. Doctor Ballinger is:a very astute 
rascal. It took him only a fraction of 
a second to see through my little bluff. 
He is smiling behind his palm this very 
moment. We'll just let him keep on 
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smiling for a while, eh, Miss Brown- 
ell?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
GOLD. 


FTER dinner Cole looked the pic- 
ture of a man whose faith in him- 
self has received a staggering blow. He 
seemed to take the outcome of his ruse 
very much to heart. He moved gloom- 
ily among the members of the organi- 
zation, getting personally ‘acquainted 
with a number of the men on his staff, 
and all the while he appeared to be 
making valiant, but not very successful, 
efforts to shake off his depression, Car- 
din did his best to gloss over the appar- 
ent frustration of the scheme, but Cole 
proved a hard man to console. 

Doctor Ballinger approached him 
after he had retired into a corner, and 
gave him a vigorous slap on the shoul- 
der. “Don’t take it so hard, old man,” 
he said cheerily. “Know just exactly 
how you feel. It’s embarrassing to turn 
up a flivver right at the start, but don’t 
you mind. Better luck next time. Have 
a smoke.” 

“Thanks,” said Cole dejectedly, as he 
helped himself to a cigar from the doc- 
tor’s case. “What hurts me most is 
that I know I was right. Nothing is so 
humiliating to a man as to be sure of 
his facts and not be able to prove them. 
I know positively that there’s a black 
sheep in this fold. If I had worked 
the scheme properly 4 

“Tut, tut!” interrupted Ballinger. 
“Your scheme was all right in principle. 
You were simply out of luck, that’s all. 
The traitor, if you’re right in the as- 
sumption that there is such a creature 
among us, is probably a very slick cus- 
tomer. No doubt you had him scared 
stiff for a moment, but his emotional 
reaction didn’t last long enough for him 
to betray himself. He assumed that you 
were only bluffing. At any rate he saw 
that, having already drained his glass, 
nothing could be gained by making a 
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show of himself. In other words his 
mind outstripped his emotions, and 
that’s where your psychology fell 
down. No matter! You'll get him 
next time.” 

Cole walked away, a faint twitching 
at the corners of his lips. In the main 
Doctor Ballinger’s analysis had been 
correct. He had only forgotten to men- 
tion one little detail. Just as the trai- 
tor’s mind had outstripped his emotions, 
so had Cole’s alert glance outstripped 
both. For just an instant Ballinger had 
shown all the symptoms of acute terror, 
He had shaken them off with superb 
self-control, but not before Cole’s eye 
had registered his momentary con- 
fusion. 

The revelation that Ballinger was the 
traitor had given Cole a shock at first. 
The doctor was one of the last men in 
the organization whom he would have 
suspected of treachery. Having found 
him out Cole saw no reason for appris- 
ing the doctor of the fact. He pre- 
ferred to let Ballinger lull himself into 
a false security until he should show 
his hand more plainly. Neither did it 
seem advisable to Cole to take theother 
members into his confidence in regard 
to his discovery. It would be hard to 
keep a secret among so many, and the 
more hot-headed ones among them 
would probably demand drastic action. 

As inconspicuously as he could, Cole 
left the others and withdrew to the 
room that had been pomted out to him 
as his private office. It was small and 
comfortable'and devoid of the drabness 
that characterizes the workroom of the 
average executive. There was a vase 
containing red roses on the desk, and 
he noticed that the pictures on the wall 
had been carefully chosen. He 
stretched himself out in the swivel chatt 
and rocked in an experimental way: 
His glance fell on three white buttons 
affixed to the side of the desk. He 
pushed the one nearest him, just to s€ 
what would happen. 









The door opened, and in strode the 
biggest negro Cole had ever seen. 

“Who are you?” he inquired. 

“Sambo, sah.” 

“And what’s your job, Sambo?” 

“Just now mah bussiness is to answer 
dese heay bells, sah. Dat ain’t mah 
reg’lar job, though, but Rufus is done 
laid up in the hosspittle, and I’se takin’ 
his place.” 

“What happened to Rufus? Sick?” 

“Yas, sah. Mighty sick, sah.” 
Sambo grinned expansively. “You 
ought to know, boss, ’cause you made 
him sick yusself. Dat was an a’ful wal- 
lop you handed Rufus, sah.” 

Cole smiled reminiscently, as he re- 
called one of the numerous experiences 
that had enlivened his first visit to the 
establishment of The Unknown Seven. 

“Too bad about Rufus,” he re- 
marked. “Now, Sambo, I want you to 
find Mr. McKendrick and ask him to 
come here at once.” 

“Yas, sah.” With a profound bow 
Sambo waddled out. 

McKendrick, one of the young oper- 
atives with whom Cole had chatted 
since the dinner, appeared after a brief 
wait. He had a clear eye, a whimsical 
expression about the mouth that had 
appealed to Cole on first sight, and a 
firmly molded chin. 


“Go into the main office,” Cole di- - 


rected. ‘You will find a dictaphone in 
the ventilator shaft. The wire appar- 
ently runs out on the roof. Trace it to 
the other end, then report to me.” 

“Very well, sir.” As McKendrick 
walked out, Cole noticed with approval 
the easy swing of his shoulders. Once 
more he touched the nearest button, 
and Sambo appeared almost instantly. 

“Find Sloane and tell him I want 
him,” Cole directed. 

Sloane entered in a few moments. 
With_his keen intellectual features and 
shell-rimmed spectacles he looked a 
good deal like a college professor. 

“Sloane,” began Cole, “I want you 
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to go to the block in which Doctor 
Latham resides. Somewhere in the 
neighborhood, in a basement entrance 
across the street, perhaps, you’ll find a 
young chap of dilapidated appearance 
who answers to the name of Tony 
Pinto. He’s been watching the doctor’s 
house for the past twenty-four hours 
and must be sadly in need of food and 
sleep. Tell him I have sent you to re- 
lieve him.” 

“T understand perfectly, sir.” 

Cole gave him a few more instruc- 
tions, and then Sloane withdrew. 
Again Cole pressed the button, this 
time to summon a man whom he in- 
structed to make a thorough search all 
over the establishment for hidden disks 
and wires. When the man had gone, 
Cole leaned back in his chair and pon- 
dered. He had set the machinery in 
motion, but the hardest task he had re- 
served for himself. Something had to 
be done very soon about the body of 
Reeves. What to do with it was a 
problem that would demand all his re- 
sourcefulness. Too, a watch must be 
kept over Doctor Ballinger, and Cole 
did not like to delegate that business to 
any one else. He expected to learn a 
great deal from the unsuspecting doc- 
tor’s movements during the next 
twenty-four hours. 

He was deep in thoughts when a 
knock sounded on the door. In re- 
sponse to his rather brusque “Come in,” 
Miss Brownell entered. 

“T’ve been thinking,” she announced. 

“So I see,” said Cole, placing a chair 
for her. Miss Brownell, he observed, 
was one of the few women whom he 
had met who could wear a thoughtful 
frown becomingly. Where another 
woman’s forehead would have wrin- 
kled, hers merely rippled. 

“You have been doing a lot of think- 
ing yourself,” she remarked, regarding 
him with that curious impersonal glance 
of hers. 

“Yes, but mostly in the dark,” Cole 
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admitted. “I’m pretty much in the 
same fix as the man who walks into a 
theater in the middle of the second act. 
The only thing that’s clear so far is 
that the principal actors in this drama 
seem to be doctors.” 

“You refer to Latham and Ballinger, 
of course. There is still another doctor 
involved.” 

“Still another? Who is he?” 

“In a sense he is the real instigator 
of the plot, although he died one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight years ago.” 

Cole blinked bewilderedly. “Sounds 
rather ghostly.” 

“His name was James Price, an Eng- 
lish physician of high repute, who dis- 
covered a method of transforming 
baser metals into gold. You can read 
up on him in history or the biographical 
encyclopedias, if you like. He wrote a 
book entitled ‘An Account of Some Ex- 
periments,’ but it has been out of print 
a long time and copies are hard to ob- 
tain. Professor Carmody owns one of 
the few still in existence.” 

“Oh!” said Cole, elevating his brows. 
“So that’s what the mystery is about? 

3ut you don’t mean to tell me that sane 

men like Latham and Ballinger are dab- 
bling in the exploded myth of al- 
chemy ?” 

“T do. And that myth, by the way, 
seems to die very hard, Mr. Cole. It’s 
been exploded and reéxploded since the 
dawn of history, and yet it keeps bob- 
bing up every now and then.” 

Cole gave a little impatient shrug. 
“Tt’s rubbish,” he declared. “I have 
managed to forget most of the things 
I learned at school, but I seem to re- 
call that modern science has absolutely 
established the fact that one metal can- 
not be transformed into another.” 

She looked at him amusedly. “We 
women always smile when you men 
speak of absolute facts. The phrase 
is so delightfully characteristic of the 
sterner sex. And the world has moved 
since you went to school, Mr. Cole. 
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Science has hedged and quibbled and. 
reversed itself a good many times on 
the subject of the transformation of 
metals. It wasn’t so very long ago that 
some one discovered that radium can be 
produced from helium, or was it the 
other way round? Anyway, right there 
is an instance of the transformation of 
one element into another.” 

Cole opened his lips to speak, but 
seemed unable to find the right words. 

“IT was telling you about James 
Price,” Miss Brownell went on. “He 
claimed to have discovered a method 
whereby he could transform sixty parts 
of mercury into one part of gold. He 
was rather secretive about his discov- 
ery and hedged it about with a lot of 
mystic hocus-pocus. About all that is 
definitely known is that a mysterious 
red powder figured prominently in the 
process. The red powder was mixed 
with mercury and fluid borax, and the 
concoction was then put in a crucible 
and stirred with an iron rod. The re- 
sult was gold.” 

“The iron rod must have been a 
magic scepter,” suggested Cole dryly. 

“Perhaps; anyway the Royal Society 
of England got interested in Price’s ex- 
periments and made an investigation. A 
committee of England’s foremost scien- 
tists went to his laboratory, firmly ex- 
pecting to expose Price as a faker or 
lunatic. I can imagine the long, be- 
whiskered faces of those learned old 
fogies when they put the gold through 
an assaying process and found that it 
proved genuine in ‘every respect.” 

Cole’s pupils dilated a trifle, but he 
looked still dubious. ; 

“What I have told you is a matter 0! 
history, amply documented and sup- 
ported by incontrovertible evidence, 
declared Miss Brownell. “There cat 
be no doubt but that Price produced 4 
form of gold that proved genuine on 
assay. I am now coming to the strang 
est part of the story. Having solved 
this problem, that has tantalized scien 
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tific minds since the beginning of his- 
tory, Price turned a sort of mental 
somersault. Just what happened to him 
has never become definitely known. 
Some still insist that he was a faker, 
despite the tests that were made. 
Others believe that his mind collapsed 
under the strain, and that he went in- 
sane, That seems to be nature’s way 
of punishing those who peep behind 
the curtain of the unknown, and Price 
was neither the first nor the last to go 
mad on the subject of gold. Still others 
think that gold became an obsession 
with him, a sort of monomania, and 


that he could not endure the thought - 


of sharing his discovery with others. 
Then there are those who cling to the 
theory that his production of gold was 
nothing but an accident.” 

“What happened?” asked Cole. 

“The committee of scientists wanted 
to learn Price’s formula and asked him 
to-repeat the experiment in their pres- 
ence. Price refused on the pretext that 
his supply of red powders was ex- 
hausted. Shortly afterward he com- 
mitted suicide by drinking laurel water. 
It has been generally supposed that his 
secret died with him. His book is some- 
what vague in regard to the composi- 
tion of the red powders. Repeated at- 
tempts have been made to learn exactly 
what they consisted of, but without suc- 
cess. Last year, however, Professor 
Carmody returned from abroad after 
browsing in the libraries of the old 
world for many months. He brought 
back with him a number of faded and 
forgotten manuscripts, said to be in 
Doctor Price’s handwriting. Where he 
found them, and how he got possession 
of them we don’t know, but we do know 
that they gave him a clew to the secret 
which Price guarded so jealously.” 

“How do you know?’ demanded 
Cole. 

“Our organization has eyes and ears 
everywhere. However it was mostly 
through accident that we learned what 
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was on foot. I shan’t bore you with the 
details. Carmody saw a chance to be- 
come enormously rich by manufactur- 
ing gold on a large scale, using Doctor~ 
Price’s formula, But he needed money 
to swing the enterprise, and so he 
guardedly approached a number of 
wealthy men with a scheme for multi- 
plying their fortunes many times. Be- 
sides he knew that he lacked the execu- 
tive ability required to engineer a 
project of such magnitude. He talked 
to Malcolm Reeves so engaginly that 
Reeves was-smitten with the gold fever 
and supplied a great portion of the cash 
that he needed. No doubt he enlisted 
the assistance of other rich men in a 
similar manner. The lure of gold is a 
terrible thing, Mr. Cole.” 

“A curse,” said Cole. 
about Latham?” 

“Latham is an extremely clever and 
very versatile man. Though he prac- 
tices medicine he has dabbled in various 
sciences, Perhaps Carmody needed his 
assistance in solving some of the prob- 
lems that he encountered in working 
out Price’s formula. However that 
may be, we know he has been very close 
to Professor Carmody for several 
weeks.” 

“Then you think Carmody is the, 
moving spirit in the entefprise?” 

“No; Carmody merely supplied the 
formula and his scientific knowledge. 
He is a small man, physically and men- 
tally, with a sharp, but narrow, intel- 
lect, and he is deficient in the qualities 
required to direct an enterprige of this 
sort. Knowing his shortcomings, he 
was willing to put the management of 
the project into stronger hands than his 
own.” 

“Latham’s, 
Cole. 

“Or Ballinger’s. Both are very 
shrewd and energetic men, though I 
hadn’t thought of Ballinger in that con- 
nection until to-night. It is your job 
to find the master mind that is direct- 


“But what 


for instance?” asked 
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ing the operations of this gold-mad 
crowd, Mr. Cole. We know that they 
are already producing gold, or a substi- 
tute for gold, on a very large scale.” 

“Where?” inquired Cole quickly. 

“That’s another thing for you to find 
out. In some secluded spot in New 
York City or its environs there is a 
large and fully equipped plant. From 
snatches of conversation which we have 
overheard we know that it exists, but 
we haven’t been able to locate it. We 
also know that the conspirators feel 
confident that their product will stand 
every test, that it resembles natural 
gold in-every respect. In order to elim- 
inate all risk, however, they have de- 
cided to hold the gold in storage until 
the desired quantity has been manufac- 
tured, You can imagine what will hap- 
pen when a golden flood is suddenly re- 
leased and poured out over the coun- 
try.” 

“A few men will become enormously 
rich ‘over night, and the monetary sys- 
tem will be utterly disorganized. I sup- 
pose the ultimate result will be the 
worst panic the world has ever seen.” 

“That’s exactly what Mr. Carlin and 
the others think,”’ declared Miss Brown- 
ell. 

They sat silent for a time, neither 
looking at the other. Their minds were 
stunned by the contemplation of the 
golden havoc which their imagination 
pictured. Cole recalled the look of in- 
sane ecstacy which he had seen in Mal- 
colm Reeves’ face. The words, “Pretty 
yellow,” which the insane man had 
mumbled, suddenly assumed a_ vivid 
significance. He shook himself a little. 

“T suppose Reeves had a falling out 
with the others,” he remarked. “That’s 
why they first destroyed his mind and 
afterward killed him.” 

“Presumably.” Her eyes looked a 
little dim, as if they had gazed too long 
upon a dazzling vision. “It was about 
Reeves I was thinking just before I 
walked in here and disturbed you. I 
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was wondering why Ballinger didn’t 


commit the murder. He had free ac- 
cess to the place and nobody had any 
suspicions against him. Why was it 
necessary to have the hunchback sneak 
in here and do it?” 

“I think the answer to that question 
is fairly clear.” Cole’s smile seemed 
to say that women, even the cleverest 
of them, were rather simple-minded at 
times. “The job had to be done by an 
outsider in order to conceal the fact that 
the conspirators had an associate in 
your midst.” 

“But they didn’t conceal it. The ease 
with which the hunchback got in and 
out proved clearly that he was assisted 
by some one on the inside.” 

“That’s so,” admitted Cole, some- 
what abashed. “Well, then it’s quite 
likely that Ballinger balked at the job. 
Murder is pretty nasty business. It is 
a coarser crime than depriving a man 
of his reason. Many criminals of the 
intellectual type shrink from it.” 

“Maybe that was the way of it. 
There’s another thing that has been 
troubling me lately. Who do you think 
performed the operation on Reeves?” 

Cole stated at her for an instant. “It 
seems to be pretty well established that 
Doctor Latham was the man.” 

“Yes, I know that’s what they all 
seem to think. Their reason is that 
Reeves seemed to recognize Ballinger 
when he was made up to resemble 
Latham.” 

“It was more than recognition. The 
sight’ of Ballinger made up as Latham 
fairly terrified the poor man, I'll never 
forget how he looked.” 

“But isn’t that a flimsy reason for 
supposing that Latham performed the 
operation?” 

Cole leaned out of his chair and re- 
garded her closely, as if wondering 
whether her intuition was once more at 
work, “Can you imagine any other ex- 
planation for the way Reeves acted that 
night ?” 
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“Yes; can’t you?” 

Cole shook his head ponderously. 

“Just think about it,” she said, smil- 
ing faintly; then she rose and walked 
out of the room. 

For a long time Cole sat very still, 
with a thoughtful pucker across his 
forehead. Once, from force of habit, 
he reached for his pipe, frowning when 
he realized it wasn’t there. Now and 
then he bent a quizzical gaze on the 
chair which Miss Brownell had va- 
cated. 

“What the deuce did she mean?” he 
mumbled. “What else is there to——” 

With a jerky motion he sat erect in 
his chair. He gave the desk in front of 
him a vigorous thump. 

“By Jove, she wins!” he declared. 
“There is another explanation. It’s be- 
ginning to look as though ” He 
checked himself, scowling. “But that 
only muddles the situation. What’s the 
good of an explanation that doesn’t ex- 
plain? But I suppose a woman can’t 


see it that way. They’re all alike, from 
Toots down.” 
He shrugged as if to banish unprofit- 


able speculations. He suddenly remem- 
bered that there had been weighty 
things on his mind when Miss Brownell 
interrupted his thoughts. He had given 
several orders to the men, and he had 
been studying what to do with the body 
of Reeves, and hcw he might make the 
most of his discovery that Doctor Bal- 
linger was the traitor. He jumped from 
the chair as the physician’s name ran 
through his mind. For half an hour 
or more he had given not a single 
thought to Ballinger. He hurried from 
the office and crossed the corridor, but 
a glance into the smoking room reas- 
sured him. Ballinger was sprawled out 
leisurely in an armchair, evidently in 
the midst of an anecdote which he 
seemed to be relating with great gusto 
to his companion. 

Cole went farther down the corridor 
and rapped on the door to Miss Brown- 
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ell’s private room. “Wish you would 
keep an eye on Ballinger for a while,” 
he whispered when she opened. She 
lifted her brows in a knowing way and 
nodded. In the main office he found 
Carlin bent over a stack of papers. The 
man seemed a veritable dynamo of 
energy. 

“I’ve been thinking about Reeves,” 
he said. 

Carlin looked up and took an obese 
cigar from his mouth. “What do you 
suggest f” 

“That we obey the spirit of the law 
and blink the letter. The ends of jus- 
tice will be met if the murderer is con- 
victed and punished. It won’t be neces- 
sary to drag all the embarrassing de- 
tails into Hight.” 

“How can it be avoided?” 

“T have a plan, but, before I go any 
farther, I would like to see the body.” 

The lawyer got up. “I would have 
shown it to you when I took you over 
the place, but Miss Brownell was with 
us then, and you know how women are 
about such things.” 

He led the way from the room, and 
they went to the end of the corridor. 
There Carlin opened a door, and they 
stepped in. It was dark, and Cole could 
see nothing. He heard a slight scraping 
sound, as the lawyer ran his hand over 
the wall in search of a switch. Then a 
light flashed on. Carlin raised an arm 
and pointed. 

“There,” he said, a trifle thickly, in- 
dicating a shape spread out on a cot at 
the farther side of the room. 

Cole walked up to the cot and looked 
down at the dead man. He jerked back 
a little as his, glance fell on the life- 
less face. Then he bent over the body 
and gazed fixedly into the rigid fea- 
tures. Finally he stood up and turned 
to Carlin who had remained behind. 

“When did you last see the body?” 
he inquired, and his voice sounded a 
trifle husky. 

“Why, I think it was this morning. 
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Yes, that was it, about ten o’clock this 
morning. Why do you ask?” 
“Because—— But see for yourself.” 
With a wondering glance at the de- 
tective, Carlin crossed the floor. He 
looked down at the motionless figure, 
and suddenly he shrank back a step. 
A husky exclamation sounded in his 
throat, then he slowly raised his eyes, 
and fer a long moment the two men 
stared blankly at each other. 
“It—it isn’t Reeves!’ stammered the 
lawyer. P 
“No—it isn’t Reeves!” echoed Cole. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN ROOM 2512. 


COLE had recognized the*dead man 

at a glance. It was McKendrick, 
the young operative whom he had in- 
structed to trace down the dictaphone 
wire. That had been only an hour ago, 
and already death had blotted out the 
whimsical expression about the mouth 
that had attracted Cole to him from the 
first. 

“Shot through the head,’..muttered 
Cole, noticing a crimson stain just 
above the left temple. “He hasn’t been 
dead more than fifteen or twenty min- 
utes.” 

He turned and looked out through 
the crack of the open door. A laugh 
sounded in the direction of the smok- 
ing room. Perhaps Doctor Ballinger 
had just told another funny story. Cole 
closed the door. 

“This shows there are no limits to 
the rascality of those blackguards,” said 
the lawyer. “But I don’t see why they 
should kill McKendrick.” 

Cole explained the errand on which 
he had dispatched the young detective. 
“No doubt McKendrick made an im- 
portant discovery of some kind,” he 
added. “That’s probably why he was 
killed. He must have been overpow- 
ered, either while getting his facts or on 
his way back here to report. Probably 
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the latter; that would explain why the 
body was taken here. The murderer 
wanted to conceal his crime as long as 
possible, and for a temporary hiding 
place this room served as well as any 
other. We must find out whether Bal- 
linger has been absent from the smok- 
ing room during the last hour or so.” 

The lawyer seemed dazed. “But the 
other body? What happened to it?” 

“You are sure it was here this morn- 
ing?” 

“Positive.” 

“Could any one have taken it down 
the private elevator without being 
seen?” 

“Impossible. Even if such a thing 
could be done, which is unthinkable, it 
is a ticklish job to transport a body 
through the streets. It is not yet mid- 
night.” 

“Is there any other exit?” 

“Only the stairs leading to the roof.” 

“Then it is a safe bet that the body 
of Reeves was taken out that way. 
From the roof it could have been 
slipped down a fire escape in the rear, 
and from there—Heaven only knows!” 

“But why should such a thing be 
don@? What object could any one have 
in doing it?” 

“IT don’t know, Carlin. I can only 
make a hazy guess. Being a lawyer 
you know better than I do that, with 
the body missing, it will be hard to 
prove the murder of Reeves. I believe 
the law covering murder cases provides 
that, when the corpus delicti cannot be 
proven, the commission of the crime 
must be established by direct, not cir- 
cumstantial—evidence. Isn’t that cor- 
rect?” 

“Substantially, yes.” 

“And, as I understand it, nobody saw 
the crime committed. Consequently 
there can be no direct testimony in re- 
gard to the murder. It appears that 
the men we are fighting are playing 2 
very shrewd game.” 

The lawyer tried to pull himself to- 
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gether. “But isn’t it your idea that 
the men who instigated the murder of 
Reeves are also responsible for McKen- 
drick’s death?” 

“Presumably.” 

“Then why, after going to all that 
trouble to cover up the first crime, did 
they leave the evidence of the second 
murder in plain sight?” 

“Looks a bit contradictory, doesn’t 
it?” Cole squinted abstractedly at the 
form on the cot. It seemed as though 
the murderers of McKendrick, in plac- 
ing the body in the identical spot where 
that of Reeves had lain, had gone out 
of their way to add a spectacular touch 
to their crime. “But you may be sure 
of one thing,” he added. “They had 
good reasons for doing what they did. 
There isn’t any doubt is 

He stopped short, and Carlin gave 
him a puzzled look. 

“Yes, that must be it,’”? Cole went on 
in an undertone. “The reason for what 
they did is to be found in the one thing 
that differentiates the murder of Reeves 
from that of McKendrick.” 

“And what's that?” 

“Reeves was operated upon before he 
was murdered; McKendrick was not.” 

Carlin seemed unable to follow this 
line of reasoning. 

“If there should be an autopsy,” Cole 
explained, “it might be discovered that 
an atrocious operation had been per- 
formed on Reeves before his death. 
Such an operation could have been per- 
formed only by a skilled surgeon. It 
would be deduced that the operation 
and the murder were perpetrated by the 
same parties. That would reduce the 
range of suspicion down to one class of 
individuals, surgeons. So, you see, the 
body of Reeves constituted a clew to 
the identity of his murderers.” 

Carlin gave him an admiring glance. 
“First rate!” he applauded. “I’m glad 
you are doing the heavy thinking for 
us.” 

“You would have seen it yourself if 
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you hadn’t been upset to-night,” said 
Cole modestly. “By the way it’s just 
as well not to let the news of this fresh 
outrage get out among the men at pres- 
ent. Wish you would show me the 
stairs to the roof.” 

They left the room, and the lawyer 
locked the door. A _ short distance 
down the corridor they met Miss 
Brownell, and Cole recalled that he had 
asked her to keep an eye on the phy- 
sician, Her lips tightened as he 
briefly whispered what had happened. 

“Do you know whether Ballinger was 
absent from the smoking room for any 
length of time during the last hour and 
a half?” he added. 

“He went out for cigars,” said Miss 
Brownell. “He explained that his case 
was empty, and he smokes only his spe- 
cial brand. When he returned he ac- 
counted for his long absence by saying 
that most of the cigar stores in the 
neighborhood were closed.” 

“That explanation is worthy of the 
doctor,” said Cole. “It’s plausible and 
yet simple. A more involved one might 
have got him into difficulties, if he 
should have been checked up on it 
afterward. Please watch him, Miss 
Brownell. If by any chance he should 
leave, have one of the men follow him. 
Now, Carlin.” 

The lawyer and Cole stepped into the 
main office. Suddenly Cole seemed to 
recall something. He went to the ven- 
tilator shaft which contained the dicta- 
phone that had cost McKendrick his 
life, He touched the disk, and-a low 
mutter escaped him as he found that the 
wire had been cut. About a foot and 
a half of it was dangling from the disk. 
He turned and told Carlin what he had 
discovered. 

“Something made them suspicious,” 
he added. “They cut the wire so we 
wouldn’t be able to trace it.” 

“They did that after murdering Mc- 
Kendrick,” suggested the lawyer. 

“Without a doubt. McKendrick, if 
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he were alive, could probably tell us 
where the wire terminated. Now we 
will have a look at the roof.” 

But the door opened just then, and 
the man who entered was the opera- 
tive whom Cole had instructed to 
search the establishment for hidden 
dictaphones. He reported that he had 
found four in as many different rooms, 
but in each instance the wires had been 
cut. Cole thanked him and dismissed 
him. 

“Tt’s a safe bet that all those wires 
were cut within the last hour or so,” 
he told the lawyer. 

Carlin led him to the farther end of 
the office. There he opened a door and 
indicated a steep flight of stairs. He 
was about to proceed up the stairs, but 
Cole held him back. 

“Wait, Carlin.” Cole took an elec- 
tric flash light from his pocket and 
turned the gleam on the steps. They 
looked as if they had not been swept in 
a long while. He stooped low to exam- 
ine a number of marks in the thick 
layer of dust. Drawing a magnifying 
lens from his pocket and slowly mov- 
ing the electric torch up and down he 
made a careful inspection of the lower 
steps. 

“Two sets of footprints,” he de- 
clared. “One set is fairly large and 
broad-toed, a number nine and a half 
shoe, I should say. The other is a size 
and a half smaller, also narrower. This 
tends to show that McKendrick was 
followed when he came down from the 
roof,” 

“Why do you suppose he was per- 
mitted to leave the roof?” inquired the 
lawyer. 

“Because the murderer couldn’t aim 
in the dark. He wanted to make a sure 
job of it. Probably McKendrick didn’t 
know he was followed down the stairs. 
Likely as not the shot wasn’t fired until 
he got down to the main office. It’s 
even possible the murder wasn’t com- 
mitted until he was out in the corridor. 
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That would explain why the murderer 
chose the room at the end of the hall 
as a temporary hiding place for the 
body. If the shooting took place in the 
corridor, he had to drag or carry it only 
a few steps.” 

Cole pocketed his flash and lens, and 
they started up the stairs. 

“But wouldn’t the shot have been 
heard?” asked Carlin. 

“Not if the weapon was equipped 
with a silencer. The smell of the 
burned powder was probably sucked up 
very quickly by the automatic ven- 
tilators.” 

Carlin opened a trapdoor overhead, 
and they stepped out on the roof. Up 
there all was wind and gloom. Their 
footsteps creaked dismally against the 
gritty surface. All around them loomed 
the ghostly shapes of tall buildings. 
Masses of clouds hung scowling over 
their heads, and there was a suspicion 
of moisture in the air. 

Cole stepped to the fire escape in the 
rear, the lawyer following. They 
looked down over the parapet into a 
wide court flanked by murky walls. 
Yes,” said Carlin, more to himself 
than to his companion, “the body of 
Reeves was probably carried down this 
fire escape. It could have been done.” 

Cole nodded. “I wonder,” he said 
abstractedly, “how far down it was car- 
ried ?” 

“Have-you any reason for supposing 
that it wasn’t carried clear down to the 
ground ?” : 

“No, only a hunch, and most hunches 
are ridiculous. They go contrary to 
facts and logic. But just now I am 
more interested in what happened to 
McKendrick. He must have discov- 
ered something very important to war- 
rant the scoundrels killing him. 1 
wonder what it could have been.” 

“The other end of the wire, of 
course.” 

“Something more than that, I think.” 
Cole gazed down the long stretch of 
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flights and landings that composed the 
fire escape. “Criminals of that type 
never ‘kill without good cause. Not be- 
cause they shrink from murder on 
moral or humanitarian grounds, but be- 
cause it is dangerous and inexpedient. 
McKendrick must have discovered 
something that By the way, Car- 
lin, I suppose The Unknown Seven 
controls the renting of offices in this 
building? You told me once that it is 
property of the organization.” 

“It is, but the members individually 
have nothing to do with the manage- 
ment of the building. That is handled 
through a separate corporation. Why 
do you ask?” 

“No particular reason. Those infer- 
nal hunches are bothering me more than 
usual to-night. Suppose you wait here 


while I investigate.” 

Before the lawyer could answer, Cole 
had flung himself over the parapet and 
was gliding down the fire escape with 


the agility of a chimpanzee. On the 
first landing he stopped and once more 
took out his electric flash and magnify- 
ing lens. Then he turned to the win- 
dow and carefully examined the frame 
in the neighborhood of the fastenings. 
Tiny marks, that had a fresh appear- 
ance, told him they had been tampered 
with not so long ago. McKendrick, fol- 
lowing the winding course of the dicta- 
phone wire, had probably passed 
through this same window. 

In a few moments Cole was inside. 
Before him stretched a long hall with 
doors on either side; but the one to 
his left was the only one that interested 
him. He looked for a moment at the 
numerals 2512 and the lettering on the 
frosted pane. Once before in the past 
twelve hours the same sign had con- 
fronted him. While tracing Engle- 
breth’s movements in the early after- 
noon Cole had come to this same door, 
and then he had turned back in the be- 
lief that nothing could be gained by 
going farther. 
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“Bureau of Civic Research,” he read, 
wondering whether McKendrick had 
followed the course of the wire through 
this same door. Cole had no particu- 
lar reason for thinking so, for at least 
twenty other doors opened into the 
same hall. Yet, in view of Englebreth’s 
apparent familiarity with Cole’s move- 
ments during the past few days, he 
could not help wondering. If the dicta- 
phone wire had extended into suite 
2512, then the source of Englebreth’s 
information was clear. 

But the theory explained nothing else, 
and Cole had no proof that the wire 
had entered the office of the Bureau of 
Civic Research. His only clew was the 
scratches on the window frame, and 
they merely indicated that McKendrick * 
had been on this floor. For all’ Cole 
knew, the young operative might have 
continued his search farther down. 

Yet the door continued to tantalize 
him. With a glance over his shoulder 
to see if perchance a watchman was 
near, he tried the knob. As he had 
expected, the door was locked, but he 


“stooped and looked closely at the little 


circle of brass that formed the outer 
portion of the spring lock. The hall 
light was dim, so he once more took 
out his electric flash. Close to the cen- 
ter of the circle, just beside the key- 
hole, he saw a slight scratch. It was 
almost certain now that McKendrick 
had picked the lock and passed through 
the door. 

From his pocket Cole drew a bunch 
of carefully selected keys. Soon the 
door was open, and he walked in and 
quickly closed it behind him. Then he 
took out his flash, not thinking it safe 
to turn on the light, and made a swift 
inspection of the premises. 

There were two rooms, a larger and 
a smaller one. After a glance over the 
floor and walls, Cole’s face fell. The 
thing which he had vaguely and with- 
out much reason expected to find was 


not there. It was just an ordinary 
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suite of offices, containing the ordinary 
set of office furniture. A glance into 
the filing cabinets left him in no doubt 
as to the bona fide character of the 
Bureau of Civic Research. 

On one of the desks in the inner of- 
fice were several typewritten letters. At 
the top of each sheet were printed the 
name of the concern and a list of its 
officers, and he noticed that Englebreth 
was mentioned as one of the honorary 
vice presidents. The letters had, in 
fact, been dictated by Englebreth, for 
in the lower left-hand corner of each 
one were the initials HE-MS. No doubt 
he had dictated them that afternoon and 
expected to sign them later. A glance 
told Cole that they pertained to politi- 
cal matters and dealt in detail with the 
availability of a certain candidate for 
alderman. 

Cole put the letters down. They con- 
firmed a theory that he had formed that 
afternoon that the Bureau of Civic Re- 
search was a hobby of Englebreth’s. 
Like many another rich man his former 
client presumably felt the need of justi- 


fying his existence in some way. Cole’ 


felt satisfied on that point, but there 
were other doubts in his mind. It was 
just possible that the rooms of the 
bureau were being used clandestinely by 
persons who were in the habit of sneak- 
ing in there at night. Being close to the 
fire escape they were within easy reach 
of the headquarters of The Unknown 
Seven. The guess was rather far- 
fetched, but it seemed to explain sev- 
eral things. ; 

Knowing that Carlin was waiting for 
him on the roof, and seeing that his 
quest was unavailing, Cole put out his 
flash ana moved toward the door. He 
had advanced only a few steps when 
something prompted him to halt. A 
vague impression that some one had 
stopped outside the door came to him. 
He tiptoed to a corner of the room and 
waited. Presently he heard a key grate 
in the lock, and then the door came 


open. It was beginning to look as 
though his suspicions had been correct, 
that persons other than the regular ten- 
ants were visiting the offices at night. 

A light appeared in the outer room. 
Next he heard some one move across 
the floor. From his position, in the cor- 
ner of the inner office, Cole could not 
see who the newcomer was, and he did 
not care to make his own presence 
known just yet. 

The footsteps were coming toward 
him, and Cole pressed close to the cor- 
ner, as a figure appeared in the door- 
way. The footfalls gave him a queer 
sensation. He thought he recognized 
the plopping little sounds, suggestive of 
a walker who, instead of putting most 
of his weight on his heels, places his 
entire foot on the ground at once. 

While still within the doorway the 
newcomer reached out a hand and 
touched a switch on the inner wall. In 
the light that suddenly appeared, Cole 
saw that he had identified the footfalls 
accurately. The man was Professor 
Carmody, and Cole’s eyes narrowed, as 
he recognized him. The scientist wore 
a faded silk hat and a long overcoat, 
just as Cole had seen him when he 
walked into Doctor Latham’s house the 
day before, and under his arm he car- 
ried a large umbrella. He walked 
straight to the middle of the office be- 
fore he saw Cole, and then he stopped 
so abruptly that it seemed as if his 
gaunt form would topple over. 

“Hello,” he said, staring out of his 
small, mouse-colored eyes. His long 
nose, much too large for symmetry, was 
turned up, and his parted lips showed 
two rows of yellow teeth. He was 
plainly embarrassed, and to conceal the 
fact he grinned ostentatiously. 

“Good evening, professor,” said Cole, 
stepping forward. Though this was 
their first meeting at close quarters, he 
had reason to believe that Carmody 
knew who he was. Miss Brownell, he 
recalled, had told him that the professor 
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was well aware that Cole had been 
watching him from a distance for some 
time. 

“Are you connected with the Bureau 
of Civic Research, professor?” Cole 
went on. 

“In a way, yes,” said Carmody. Hé 
had a very thin voice that had a habit 
of rising to a shrill pitch, or falling to 
a faint murmur, without regard to what 
he was saying. He peered at Cole in an 
apologetic way. “I don’t believe I’ve 
had the pleasure of meeting you be- 
fore.” 

“Don’t you know who I am?” 

Carmody wagged his head. “TI can’t 
say that I do.” 

“Too bad, professor. I was in hopes 
that you would remember me. One 
doesn’t like to ask favors of strangers.” 

“Favors?” Carmody’s face took on 
a forbidding frown. ‘You wish to ask 
a favor of me?” 

“Just a slight one. There is a book 
in your library that is very hard to ob- 


tain, and I am very anxious to read it. 
The author is one James Price.” 
The professor looked at him hard 


and long. “You are mistaken,” he said 
finally in a very low tone. “The author 
whom you mention is not in my collec- 
tion. May I ask what led you to think 
that I own the book in question ?” 

“A little bird told me.” * 

“You take your information from 
curious sources.” 

“One has to, sometimes. By the way, 
professor, aren’t you keeping rather 
queer office hours? It is, let me see, a 
quarter past one.” 

“I might ask the same question of 
yourself.”’ 

“That’s so; you might.” 

_ “I might also ask what you are do- 
ing here. It is my impression that you 
do not belong on the premises.” 

“Hope I am not in the way. Please 
go ahead and attend to whatever busi- 
ness brought you here.” 

But Carmody seemed in no hurry. 
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Cole could not know whether it was be- 
cause he had abundant leisure on his 
hands, or because he did not care to at- 
tend to his business in another man’s 
presence, but it was evident that the 
professor was not disposed to gratify 
his curiosity. Now and then his 
mousey. little eyes moved furtively 
about the room, and once they rested in 
a designing way on one of the flat-top 
desks. Cole, following his glance, was 
vaguely puzzled. 

“Pardon me, but aren’t you trespass- 
ing?” inquired Carmody after a pause. 

Cole folded his arms and smiled gen- 
ially. “You are not going to order me 
out, I hope?” 

“Suppose I should do that 

“T would overlook your rudeness and 
refuse to take the hint. If you insisted, 
I might invite you to try to put me out. 
If you should make such an attempt 
and fail at it, I would suggest calling 
the police to your assistance. But I 
don’t think you will go that far, pro- 
fessor. You might be called upon to 
explain your own presence here, and 
that would prove embarrassing.” 

There was a calculating gleam in 
Carmody’s eyes. Cole, with a picture 
in his mind of Carlin waiting for him 
impatiently on the roof, was anxious 
to bring the interview to a climax. He 
had no intention of leaving until he had 
learned the object of the professor’s 
visit. 

Once more Carmody looked stealthily 
about the room, and again his glance 
rested on the desk. Cole’s lids nar- 
rowed, as he perceived that the desk, 
which seemed to be the object of the 
professor’s interest, was the one on 
which lay Englebreth’s unfinished let- 
ters. There were three other desks in 
the room, so it seemed odd that Car- 
mody should center his attention on this 
particular one. Cole had already dis- 
covered that the drawers were empty, 
and that the desk contained nothing ex- 
cept the papers lying on top. Strange 
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though it seemed, it looked as though 
the scientist’s visit to the office at this 
late hour was in some way concerned 
with the letters Englebreth had dictated 
that afternoon. 

The theory seemed rather far- 
fetched, so Cole decided to test it. He 
moved leisurely about the room a few 
times, then stopped before the desk at 
which the professor’s sly glances had 
been directed. In a casual manner he 
picked up the letters, looked hastily at 
two or three, then folded them across 
the middle and stuck them into his 
pocket. 

He knew, even before the letters 
reached his pocket, that his suspicion 
had been well founded. Carmody had 
watched his every move with growing 
excitement. His expression had 
changed from bewilderment to dismay, 
and finally his face took on a look of 
sullen determination, 

“What are you doing with those let- 
ters?” he demanded. 

“Taking them home,” said Cole eas- 
ily, at the same time moving toward 
the door. 

“Wait!” said the professor sternly. 

Cole turned around and watched him 
with amusement. “What’s the matter?” 
he asked innocently. ‘What are these 
letters to you?” 

“You shall not leave this office with 
them. Give them to me at once.” 

He reached out a hand, and Cole saw 
that it trembled. Evidently he was des- 
perately intent upon obtaining posses- 
sion of the letters. Cole was at a loss 
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to understand, for he knew that the 
epistles dealt with political affairs that 
could be of no vital concern to a man 
like the professor. 

“Don’t excite yourself,” he said 
quietly. ‘“There’s nothing in these let- 


*ters that would interest you. They con- 


tain nothing but dry political rot. What 
do you care about that sort of thing?’ 

“Are you going to surrender them?” 
demanded Carmody, and the words 
sounded like an ultimatum. 

“T’ll promise to consider it if you will 
tell me why you want them.” 

The professor regarded him queerly. 
A look of bewilderment crossed his sul, 
lenly determined face. His crafty little 
eyes seemed to be trying to read Cole’s 
hidden thoughts. “Why pretend you 
don’t know?” he asked; then, in 
wheedling tones: “Come now! The 
joke has gone far enough. I know you 
are only trying to tease an old man. 
The letters, please.” 

Cole shook his head. Carmody’s very 
insistence upon obtaining the letters was 
reason enough why Cole should not 
give them up. Once more he started 
for the door, but a sharp “Wait!” in- 
terrupted his progress. 

Cole turned slowly and looked into 
the barrel of a pistol in Carmody’s 
hand. 

“My dear friend,” said the professor 
in his softest, lowest tones, “please do 
not force me to take drastic measures. 
It would grieve me exceedingly to have 
to deal harshly with you. The letters, 
please!” 


To be concluded in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
BRD 39-99 CEE EEE 
WILLS SAVINGS TO FELLOW CONVICT 


FRIENDSHIP that was cemented within the walls of the State prison at 
Fort Madison, Iowa, resulted recently in a will by which a prisoner bequeathed 


his life savings of fifteen hundred dollars to a fellow convict. 


The will reads 


in part: “I bequeath the above savings in the bank to Ten Nine Forty-five, my 
old associate and friend, now here in prison.” 
State officials decline to reveal the names of the principals in this unusual 


incident of prison life. 
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abroad and get it. 





In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments of foreign countries, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-known American newspaper man, to go 
This is the eleventh article of the series; others will 














follow at intervals. 
F you read the story of Huga 
Breitwisser in the dry records 
of the Vienna police, as I 
glanced at it, you would find 
no mention of him as Robin Hood, the 
gallant outlaw of Sherwood Forest who 
robbed the rich to give to the poor. You 
would get no picture of Breitwisser as 
Raffles come to life, kneeling in doublet 
and hose of Lincoln green before the 
steel safe of his host, a war profiteer, a 
black silk mask pushed up on his fore- 
head, in its place a thick protection of 
steel and glass against the sparks of 
molten metal made by his oxy-acetylene 
torch as it ate its way through the safe 
door. The records would make little 
of the strains of a Viennese orchestra 
over his head as his host and fellow 
guests danced in masquerade; nor 
would they say much of Breitwisser’s 
singing a cabaret trifle at the top of his 
voice as he worked. These are details 
with which police records do not con- 
cern themselves. 

Neither would you get many thrills 
out of the card-catalogue accounts of 
his bursts of escape from police, mili- 
tary, prisons, literally from iron chains 
and once from a firing squad. Police 


records are not written to furnish 
thrills, Least of all would the three- 
line entry of his death give you a pic- 
ture of the scene at the curtain of his 
amazing career. But if you were to 
hear the story, as I heard it, from the 
lips of Inspector Johann Rapp, the sim- 
ple policeman who has made the crime 
museum of the Vienna police both an 
art collection and a marvelous school 
for hunters of criminals, you would 
feel the thrill of his picture of both 
Robin Hood and Raffles come to life 
in one man. 

We were standing in the room of 
burglar exhibits in the crime museum, 
Inspector Rapp and I, when he turned 
to a specially constructed case full of 
some sort of paraphernalia. 

“Did you ever see finer workmanship 
in your life?” he exclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally, waving his hand at the contents of 
the case. His spectacled face shone, and 
his homely, short beard bristled with the 
admiration of an artisan in the pres- 
ence of superb craft. 

“T could answer better if I knew 
what these implements are meant for,” 
I said. I had visited the crime mu- 
seums of New York, London, Paris, 
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Berlin, and other great cities, and had 
seen burglar tools of every conceivable 
kind. But these creations of chilled 
steel, gas cylinders, sensitive meters, 
and electric wires were beyond my rec- 
ognition, even though I saw them 
classed among safe-breaking apparatus. 

“It is the tool chest of Hugo Breit- 
wisser,” Inspector Rapp said proudly. 
“He was the Edison of burglars, the 
Robin Hood of the modern world, the 
Raffles of fiction come to life. When 
he was killed two years ago he was 
only twenty-eight. Had he lived ten 
more years such as he lived since leav- 
ing the university his name would ring 
round the world and go down in ro- 
mance as the superburglar in ‘all his- 
tory. 

“He was the son of cultured parents 
of excellent reputation,” went on In- 
spector Rapp. ‘How he came to shoot 
off on his tangent of crime you must 
ask whatever powers create the genius 
and the monster. Even as a stripling 
Hugo knew what his career was to be. 
He had read of Robin Hood and he 
found his hero. I don’t mean to say 
that if he hadn’t come across the story 
of Robin Hood he would have stayed 
a good citizen. No, the character and 
destiny of the man were there early in 
life, and he planned his career with the 
same care, detail, and thought that his 
fond parents devoted to preparing him 
for mechanical engineering. 

“Indeed, it was at his own urging 
“that he was sent to the University of 
Gratz to study engineering. Not that 
he wanted to learn the profession for 
itself. But he knew it would give him 


considerable training in tool making,- 


knowledge of tensile strength of metals, 
of the construction of vaults and safes, 
of the action of acids and gases on iron 
and steel. You see, he was going to 
college to study burglary; and he was 
planning his own college course. It is 
the only case I have ever heard of a 
criminal preparing for his profession. in 
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the same way that a lawyer or a doctor 
prepare for theirs. 

“His single-mindedness as a young 
man in the university was that of a 
genius. He took lessons in wrestling 
and jujutsu, just as young policemen 
learn these things—and for the opposite 
reasons. He kept away from dissipa- 
tion because it took off the edge of 
keenness of nerve and mind. He 
‘clubbed’ and made friends with all 
sorts of men, because it is with all sorts 
of men that a supercriminal has to deal. 

“Then, as one of Mis minor subjects, 
he took a course under the great Pro- 
fessor Hans Gross!” And _ Inspector 
Rapp grinned from ear to ear. 

No wonder. In Austria crime detec- 
tion has attained the highest pinnacle 
of modernity; not through the police 
but through spectacled professors in 
university laboratories and classrooms. 
With microscopes, chemical reagents, 
psychoanalysis, nerve-reaction tests, 
and a thousand and one other instru- 
ments of science crimes are_ being 
solved daily in these academic retreats 
and new methods discovered to the 
great profit of the police of the world. 
This preéminence of Austrian univer- 
sities in the field of practical detective 
work is due largely to the inspiration of 
the late Doctor Hans Gross, head of the 
department of criminology in the Uni- 
versity of Gratz, and author of the 
greatest handbook for detectives ever 
written. For young Breitwisser to g0 
to the fountainhead of knowledge of 
detective methods and to use it to 
further his own impending career as 4 
criminal—do you wonder that Inspec- 
tor Rapp grinned at the thought? 

“At the same time that he pursued 
his university courses Breitwisser gave 
himself a practical course in the ele 
ments of his real profession,” and here 
Inspector Rapp smiled, “Of course 


the class he attended was small—only 
himself ; and its hours rather irregular, 
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usually after midnight during week-end 
holidays. He kept his operations se- 
verely away from his college environ- 
ment. He wasn’t going to hazard his 
chance of getting a broad education for 
his career. But in the surrounding 
towns and cities there was a constant 
succession of burglaries perpetrated. 
The amounts taken were not large; but 
the burglar was never caught. 

“Tt was Breitwisser, of course, learn- 
ing his tools, training his hand on minor 
operations. Several times he was nearly 
caught, but his agility—acquired in the 
university gymnasium—enabled him to 
escape from his captors. At twenty- 
two, therefore, when he left the univer- 
sity, Breitwisser had a very broad 
equipment for his future career. 

“He started out, too, with an attitude 
toward crime that was rather excep- 
tional. His admiration for Robin Hood 
and his kindness to the poor had de- 
veloped into a kind of philosophy. He 
held that the rich were wealthy only be- 
cause they stole from the poor; and that 
to rob the rich and return the plunder 
to the poor was more than justified. 
Single-handed, he decided to act as the 
instrument of poetic justice. 

“One day during a hard winter soon 
after Breitwisser left the university, a 
big coal dealer was visited in his office 
by a decorously dressed, serious-man- 
nered young man. 

““T am the secretary of a gentleman 
of considerable means,’ the visitor said. 
‘He is moved by the plight of the poor 
this winter. There are leeches of coal 
dealers who take this opportunity of 
raising the price of fuel to prohibitive 
prices f 
_ “What do you want?’ the coal dealer 
interrupted sharply. His prices were 
highest of all. 

““My employer wishes to distribute a 
large quantity of coal to the poor. But 
he wants to remain anonymous. So if 
your prices are reasonable I am empow- 
ered to order from you. You will also 
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have to furnish a list of about one thou- 
sand names and addresses of the poor- 
est people in the city and deliver the 
coal in your wagons. For all this you 
will be paid in cash.’ 

“The coal dealer stared. But smart- 
ing under the characterization of ‘leech’ 
he began by asking the top price. To 
his great astonishment and delight the 
young man accepted and gave him a 
large order, paying for it in crisp new 
bills. The only conditions imposed 
were that deliveries were to be made at 
once; and that no effort would be made 
to find out who the anonymous donor 
was. 

“The joyful merchant gladly ac- 
cepted them and proceeded to carry 
them out at top speed. All day and 
night hundreds of poor families were 
roused to find sacks of coal dumped 
down on their thresholds; sent, as they 
were told, by some unknown lover of 
the poor. The next day the newspapers 
were full of the handsome charity. 

“The other item that filled the news- 
papers that day was an account of a 
highly successful burglary of the coal 
merchant’s safe the night before. All 
the money he had received from the 
‘secretary of the anonymous benefactor 
of the poor’ had been taken; and an- 
other amount in addition. The two 
events, united apparently by accident, 
stirred the public. The police found 
the burglary an extraordinarily skillful 
performance with not a trace as to who 
had done it. 

“Tt would have remained a complete 
mystery to this day had not the news- 
papers received a few days later copies 
of an anonymous note. It read: 


‘What I took from the safe of Coal-dealer 
Metz, Monday night, was largely my own 
money, which I had paid him that day for 
deliveries of coal to the poor. The sum 


above that was the ten per cent I paid my- 
self out of his money for the trouble of 
making a leech disgorge the blood he had 
sucked from the veins of the poor. 

**Rozin Hoop, 
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“Tt was not till several years later,” 
continued Inspector Rapp, “that we 
found in Hugo Breitwisser the man 
who had robbed the coal dealer and be- 
friended the poor. But from the day 
of the appearance of the note in the 
newspapers his deeds began to fill the 
imagination of the public. 

“As for the police, we began to see 
in a whole series of expert burglaries 
the work of some one man. Thanks 
largely to Professor Gross and _ his 
school of criminologists we soon 
learned a great deal about this master 
burglar’s methods. But we did not, 
could not, keep up with his new ones. 
No sooner did we solve one method of 
his—and each one was in advance of 
those used by other burglars—than he 
developed something new. It was 
usually his own invention, some spe- 
cially effective explosive, a sensitive de- 
vice to register the working of the tum- 
blers of safes too strong to blow up, or 
a gas torch of irresistible power. 

“But we were helped by Breitwisser 
himself. He confined himself almost 
exclusively to robbing notorious ex- 
ploiters of the poor. Immediately after 
each robbery whole districts of poverty- 
stricken people would receive gifts of 
food, clothing, and fuel, or, most fre- 
quently of all, money. All this gave us 
plenty of clews in our hunt; and several 


times the police of Vienna caught- 


glimpses of him. 

“But it was a serious matter for some 
of them. Hugo Breitwisser had learned 
from the American criminal great 
readiness to shoot when cornered. The 
first time this happened was when we 
had laid a trap for him. We ‘planted’ 
a story in the newspaper that a certain 
wholesale butcher, who had the reputa- 
tion of being a hard creditor had just 
closed a big deal with the government 
and had bought a lot of jewelry in cele- 
bration. 

“For two weeks we had our men 
hidden every night on the premises of 
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this dealer. One. night Breitwisser 
came. We did not know he had ef- 
fected an entrance into the house until 
he was actually in the room where the 
safe was. It was pitch dark. Our first 
intimation that he was there was the 
sight of a tiny electric light moving 
about the room. Two of our men 
hurled ourselves at what we thought 
would be the man behind the light. 
Their hands only found a long, slender, 
collapsible rod with Breitwisser himself 
somewhere six feet behind it. 

“By the time one of our men found 
the switch and turned on the lights, 
Breitwisser was at the window. As it 
was three stories above the ground with 
nothing to break the leap they thought 
surely they had him. So our men 
jumped for him, not thinking it neces 
sary to shoot. But he had a revolver in 
his hand and shot down two of our 
men, killing one, and mortally wound- 
ing another. What we did not know— 
and he did—was that at the window 
there was a patent rope fire escape de- 
vice, Before we could seize him, he 
had jumped from the window, the end 
of the rope about himself. 

“He landed safely—but in the arms : 
of our men. They talk to this day of 
the terrific fight he put up. Neverthe- 
less they landed him in jail that night. 
They had caught ‘Robin Hood’ at last. 

“The newspapers were full of him 
next day and for two weeks thereafter, 
while he was waiting trial for robbery 
and murder. With what we thought 
pardonable vanity he asked for copies 
of every newspaper that said anything 
about him. He got them; and the 
prison keepers thought it not at all cur 
ous that he should want to keep them 
all. 

“But one day his cell was found 
empty. Somehow or other he had ob- 
tained a vial of some acid with which 
he had burned away the end of one of 
his window bars and twisted it so that 
it gave him an opening. Hanging from 
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the other bars was found a rope—of 
paper. He had so twisted a lot of 
newspapers that they formed a contin- 
uous rope, tied with strings of mattress 
ticking so that the paper did not un- 
twist again. Once on the ground he 
made good his escape.” 

It seemed incredible, what Inspector 
Rapp was telling me. But he turned to 
the Breitwisser exhibit and there was 
the “rope” itself. Like the egg which 
Columbus caused to stand on end, it 
seemed a simple matter once you saw 
it. 

“Soon afterward the war broke out,” 
Inspector Rapp continued. “In the 
great tumult Breitwisser was almost 
forgotten. But one day a squad of 
hunters for army evaders caught him in 
their net. They didn’t know who he 
was and thought him an ordinary 
slacker. So they took only ordinary 
precautions, He escaped the military 
prison with ridiculous ease. 

“But in a land where every able- 
bodied young man was in the army, it 
was difficult for Breitwisser to remain 
hidden. Besides there was always in 
the man a hardihood, a thirst for ad- 
venture, a love of thrill that tempted 
him into danger. So that he was cap- 
tured again by the military authorities, 
this time known as a deserter. 

“He was put in chains and after a 
speedy court-martial sentenced to be 
shot. An hour before the firing squad 
came for him Breitwisser hung the 
chain that bound his hands and legs in 
one strand on a hook in the hall. He 
then turned and maneuvered. until the 
chain was twisted tight. Somehow he 
managed to endure the agony as the 
twisted chain dug into his waist. And 
with a final whirl he put such a strain 
on the twist that a weak link snapped 
—and Breitwisser’s hands were loose. 

“He called out as though in pain. 
The sentry came into the cell, thinking 
Breitwisser was still bound. With the 
chain as a weapon Breitwisser knocked 
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the sentry unconscious. Wrapped in 
the sentry’s greatcoat the young devil 
stole into the prison yard and lay hid- 
den for days in a pile of scrap material. 
Later he escaped—and we heard no 
more of him until the great climax to 
his story. 

“A profiteer—let us call him Schwartz 
—made the acquaintance of a dashing 
young artillery officer. He thought the 
meeting accidental. It wasn’t; it was 
of Breitwisser’s planning. 

“The officer, who called himself 
Reinhard, was an exceedingly charming 
fellow and a gay companion. Schwartz, 
like many new-rich, didn’t know how 
to play enjoyably and was most anxious 
to learn. Reinhard was a genius at 
playing. So Schwartz became a most 
eager pupil. 

“It was at Reinhard’s suggestion that 
Schwartz gave a gay costume party at 
his house. The young officer, with 
characteristic boldness and imagination 
chose to dress as Robin Hood, in doub- 
let and hose of Lincoln green, The 
party, consisting of other profiteers and 
their female friends, proceeded to im- 
bibe various wines and be as drunk as 
only such a crowd can be. 

“Reinhard took his host aside. ‘Some 
of your friends are getting to be a little 
—well, exhilarated. If any of them 
should lose their jewelry while dancing 
it would not be at all pleasant. Why 
don’t you suggest to them, while they 
are sober, to let you put their jewels 
away in your safe?’ 

“Schwartz thought this a good idea 
and so did his friends. They were all 
a bit timid, anyway, as people with 
uneasy consciences are. So_ into 
Schwartz’s competent safe went their 
jewelry and pocketbooks. And into the 
room where the safe was wandered 
Reinhard, clad in Lincoln green, a little 
more than staggering, singing at the top 
of his voice the current cabaret favor- 
ite. The servants thought nothing of 
it—he had been living with Schwartz 
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for some days, and had the free run 
of the house. ‘ 

“But once inside the room, Reinhard, 
without stopping his singing, lost his 
stagger. Going to Schwartz’s bed— 
it was the profiteer’s own bedroom 
—Reinhard dragged out the mattress. 
From Schwartz’s own closet he took 
out a complete set of paraphernalia, 
which he had devised after a study of 
the wall safe. Shoving his black mask 
over his forehead and adjusting his 
other mask of steel and glass, he blew 
holes in the.steel door with his torch. 
Never for a moment, however, did he 
stop singing; or was ‘shouting’ the 
better word? 

“Into the holes he stuffed his most 
improved explosive. With Schwartz’s 
own mattress he muffled the explosion. 
Five minutes later, when he emerged 
again, staggering, and reéntered the ball- 
room there was over one hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of jewels stuffed in 
his Robin Hood wallet. Soon after he 
drifted out of the crowd and was gone.” 

As Inspector Rapp spoke I was sure 
I caught a note of admiration, almost 
liking, for the romantic young robber 
he was describing; and there seemed to 
me something like regret as he told of 
the close of his career. “With the pro- 
ceeds of the haul,” he went on, “Breit- 
wisser retired into hiding. He took a 
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house in a small village and quietly 
fitted it up to his needs and tastes. To 
begin with he had accumulated a good 
library—the man was a passionate 
reader. Little by little the books found 
their way into the fine room he had 
built for them. Then he fitted up a 
laboratory, and a machine shop with 
electrical power, the finest tool-grinding 
machines and costly scientific apparatus 
of all kinds. Here he lived quietly, 
studying, experimenting, developing 
new technique in his profession, mind- 
ing his own business; friendly with his 
humble neighbors; generous but not to 
an extent that would draw attention to 
him. He did everything that was care- 
ful. 

“The one thing that led to his un- 
doing was that he had been too care- 
ful. He had chosen too small a town. 
Neighbors began to speculate; to talk; 
to pry. Their speculations spread. One 
day a whisper reached us, Five of our 
men put on the garb of peasants and 
strolled down to his cottage. He was 
in the yard cleaning his bicycle. Our 
men knew his readiness with the re- 
volver and had theirs ready. 

“Tt is hard to tell which became sus- 
picious first, Breitwisser or our men. 
At any rate, without warning both sides 
opened fire, and Breitwisser toppled 
over his bicycle—dead.” 











A NEW TRAFFIC AND ALARM SYSTEM 


EW YORK may have new traffic towers, Captain Witliam J. Pedrick, junior, 
general manager of the Fifth Avenue Association, has said that his organi- 
zation would pay for the erection of more artistic towers than those in use 
at present. This is a generous offer; it is estimated that new towers may cost 
fifty thousand dollars. 
Linked with this system would be a new alarm system. Automobile bandits, 
to their consternation, would see a special light flashing up and down Fifth 
Avenue on the towers, as well as on police traffic towers in other central parts 
of the city, to warn policemen on those routes that a robbery had been committed 
near their section, and that the criminals were trying to escape by automobile. 
Speeding automobiles would be halted and searched. With this system installed 
the chances of automobile bandits evading pursuit in the maze of traffic would 
be lessened. 
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O* course we know how you will answer this question on first impulse, but 
think it over. This is the question: “Is more damage done to a man’s 
health, prosperity, and happiness, if he commits an indiscretion or a crime 

and is punished for it, or if he does not commit an indiscretion or a crime, but 
is accused of so doing and is punished just as if he had committed it?” 

As we have said—because we have been taught that, if our conscience is 
clear, all will be well with us—on first impulse you will probably say that by 
far the greater damage to one’s health, happiness, and welfare will be caused by 
committing a crime and being punished for it. But stop a minute before you 
make any rash statements or go off “half cocked.” 

Doesn’t it cause far greater agony of mind to try to live down an unjust 
accusation than it does to try to live down the commission of a crime and the 
fact that we have taken our punishment for doing it? Without seeming to treat 
the subject lightly, for it’s a very serious one with us, in the case where a person 
commits a crime and is punished for it, at least he has had “a run for his money.” 

Perhaps as good a way as any to arrive at a conclusion would be to take an 
example. Suppose accusations that were true were brought against you, and 
that these accusations were of such a nature that you lost your employment 
and were sent to prison for a term of years. What, generally speaking, would 
be your attitude of mind? You would no doubt repent that you had committed 
the crime, that you had been caught at it, and that you were compelled to regret 
this at your leisure behind prison bars. There would be other things, of course, 
that would add to your unhafpiness, your disgrace, and any disgrace that might 
have been brought upon your innocent friends or relatives by your misdeed. 

Now let us take the other case. Suppose untrue accusations were brought 
against you, but the circumstances were such that you were convicted of the 
commission of the crime. The only difference in these cases is that in the first 
you were justly accused and in the second you were unjustly accused. Would 
it not be true that, in the first case, after a time, you would probably say: 
“Well, 1 went and did it that time and got caught. Now I’m going to take my 
medicine like a little man. When 1 get out, if necessary, I'll go to some other 
town, change my name, and start over again.” And then, philosophically, you 
would serve out your term with as good a grace as possible. 

But take your attitude of mind, had you been accused unjustly, and assume 
that circumstances were such that you had no way of ever proving your innocence. 
How would you feel then? How many of you must have known the agony, the 
desperation, and the anguish of mind, when you have been accused of something 
—not necessarily a crime—which you had not done, but which some person or 
persons whose opinions you valued insisted you had done? ‘You protest your 


ee at first calmly, then more insistently, until you fly into a wild state of 
gU—Ds 
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excitement. This latter condition very naturally strengthens the belief of your 
accuser that you are guilty. The realization of this makes you even more frantic. 
Is it worse, then, to bear all the disgrace, the hardship, and the injustice, if you 
have committed no crime, and, through no fault of your own, your life has been 
all but ruined? 

We are interested to know whether or not you think that the repentant 
and punished sinner has a greater chance for health, happiness, and prosperity than 
the man who must go through the rest of his life, pursued by an unjust accusa 
tion, buoyed up only by the satisfaction of knowing that his conscience is clear. 

May we ask how you feel about this? 














IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE: 


DIAMONDS, DIRT, AND DUTY 


Only the imagination of a writer like JOHNSTON McCULLEY can show 
what duty has to do with diamonds and dirt. 


PINKLIN WEST AND THE INCIDENT OF THE 
JEALOUS HUSBAND 


Not every man can be his own oculist, but the green glasses of.jealousy exactly 
fit ‘the washed-out blue eyes” of Pinklin West. 


By THORNE MILLER 


MR. CLACKWORTHY REVIVES 
A TOWN 


The master confidence man, with The Early Bird’s assistance, brings industry 
to a deserted town, balm to the wounded pride of his friends—and 
thousands of “green berries” to his own exchequer. 


By CHRISTOPHER B. BOOTH 
BIG, BAD ANNIE 


When you ask a lady to share a park bench with you, be sure you know her 
appreciation of moonlight is as innocent as your own. 


By ERNEST M. POATE 





AND OTHER STORIES OF THE KIND YOU 
HAVE TO READ 


BE SURE TO ORDER YOUR COPY IN ADVANCE , 
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if you are an employer and desire to place your employees In the positions in your effice or factory for which they ar, 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out Into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes Involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to knew the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Loulse Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 

All communications will be held in strict confidence. When permission is aranted, cases will be discussed in the 
Feng with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no cireumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 

revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 


66,999 


F. W. J.—As your “o’s” and “a’s” are so carefully closed, and as your 
writing is compact and without much space between the letters of words, it is clear 
that you are a careful, orderly, reserved, and self-possessed person. It would 
benefit you if you would strengthen your will power, for your “t” bar shows 
that you have not developed sufficiently in that respect. 


mee Chwracder hut..NawA- 





Men of your type are truthful to the width of a pin, but often are not able 
to estimate persons truly, or to “size up” rightly situations which are not purely 
those of business. You have a mind where operations are exact but limited in 
area. In your relations with the world you are possessed of the desire to be just, 
a is, indeed, a very beautiful characteristic, and one for which we all ought 
O strive. 


MARTHA VAN DER V.—In your case judgment is greatly affected by your 
emotions and prejudices that it is all but impossible for you to be just. No, I 
don’t think that you are narrow-minded, but I do think that you are more ex- 
citable and emotional than the majority of persons, and this, I know, will always 
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cloud the clarity of the mind. Your aunt’s character is not as you would portray 
it. She is not malicious, not sly or tricky. She is a woman of few interests and 
of little ambition, and all her life is bound up in the immediate circle around 
her. She wants to feel herself an important part of it, and I have no doubt that 
she is often deeply grieved at your rather contemptuous attitude toward her. 
She is really your father’s sister, you know, and even though she is not mentally 
brilliant, I think it pretty small of you to stigmatize her as ‘“‘common.” There 
is no indication in her handwriting that she has any lower instincts than yourself. 
Both of you have violent tempers, both of you are vain and touchy about small 
things, both of you are too inquisitive. There, my dear; I know that was a most 
unpleasant pill to swallow, but if you will both try to meet each other halfway 
I think that you will be able to get along. You really have much in common, 
you know. 
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A, J. E. S—Yes, there is something unusual in your writing. With its very 
heavy pressure, and with that triangle in the “y,” and with that upward kick 
to your final strokes, it is a fine example of the nature which is forceful, positive, 
aggressive, and possessive, apt to be ruthless and most certainly lacking in 
ideality, though with a kind of rough sense of justice, which is strengthened by 
your sense of humor. 


a ae ; 
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A man like you as a rule crushes the individuality of the woman he marries. 
if she is gentle and sensitive; he will fight with her if she tries to resist him. 
As the specimen you inclose is unusually gentle, trustful, and sensitive, you can 
figure out for yourself that I am not enthusiastic over the idea of your union 
with her. In plain words, she is so superior to you and of such a different type 
and so unfitted to cope with an elemental person such as you are, that I sincerely 
pity her if she marries you. Mind you, you have your virtues. You are honest 
to a hair and not without a sort of superb courage. I would cheerfully hazard 
my life in company with you, sure that you would not fail me. I would trust 
any amount of money to you and would believe what you said if you declared 


it to be the truth; but a fine little girl like this, with all her delicacy of feeling, 
is no mate for you. 


VALDIMAR STRAUNSKY.—Education, in this country, can be obtained no 
matter how poor you are, and your nationality is of no consequence. Since you 
want a college education, and since you are strong and well and rather efficient, 
you are just as sure of getting it as if you had the money in the bank right now 
for the four years’ course. I don't think, however, that you should try to work 
your way through the colleges you mention. It would be much better for you 
to take a smaller one which is especially friendly to young people who must make 
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their living as they go. Your handwriting shows me that you have a character 
in which there is too much moodiness. Try to get out of this. Remember that 
the world, like a mirror, will faithfully reflect the face you present to it. The 
wrongs of the world are, I agree, many, but no wrong was ever righted by sitting 
down and glooming about it. If you can’t do something to help, you had better 
try to fix your attention on your own affairs. I know a lot of persons who are 
impairing their own efficiency and ruining their digestions and complexions by 
spending all their time thinking about the European situation, or the labor situation, 
or some other situation, said situation not being in the least affected by said thinking. 
If you make an educated man of yourself and keep your health and do right by your 
friends and try to just be a little help to the persons around you, Valdimar, you 
will have your hands so full that more remote affairs will have to go by the 
board. And, incidentally, if we would all just do that—just do our individaal 
jobs well—there would not be any “situations.” 





Lincotn, NeBR.—This specimen numbered one is the writing of a person 
who loves social life and is not self-reliant. The specimen numbered two, your 
own, is the writing of a person who is reserved, who is not only not social in 
instinct, but is aggressively reserved, if 1 may use that contradictory expression. 
Now, then, what do you, as a sensible, reasoning being, think of that combination? 
Can you fancy those two persons having much in common? If you marry her 
she will want to go motoring or to the “pictures” or on a trip or to play cards 
next door, when you will want to sit and read or hoe your garden or take long, 
solitary walks or just sit at home. No matter what the attraction between you— 
and I don’t doubt that it is there, for you are both idealists and very emotional— 
I doubt your happiness as life companions. However, if you could make up 
your mind that this difference exists, and that it cannot be changed, it is possible 
that yours might be one of those rare cases in which difference of temperament 
would not interfere with happiness. Mark you, though, that any attempt on 
your part or on hers to change your nature would be futile. No need for you 
to say that you will learn to be social or for her to say that she will learn to 
do without society. Both of you are too set for that. 


Cuas. W. D.—Sorry you hadn’t heard from me, but if you had sent an 
address you would have heard long ago. The space at my disposal in this de- 
partment is very limited, and the demands upon it enormous. Yes, I think ] 
can suggest a great many things to you, but I honestly doubt whether it will 
be of much use. You are pretty conceited, you know; I'll say that you are not 
exactly displeased with yourself. You are possessed of a mind well worth 
training, but it is marked by laziness and inactivity. 


C. O. N. U.—Your problem is one to which there are so many answers that 
it is difficult to know what to say about them all. I hate to advise any one against 
a course strongly urged by family influence and family tradition, but in your 
case your attitude is one which, I believe, will increase rather than diminish. 
You are naturally of an inquiring and inquisitive turn of mind. On the other 
hand, your interest in humanity is intense. Again, from another viewpoint, while 
you have a deep interest in humanity, your disposition is not a gentle or directly 
sympathetic one, and if you were to do welfare work you would have to work 
persistently at that personality of yours to soften it. And, again, you really 
do possess business ability. To be frank with you, | think your mother is right 
in saying that you need a spiritual awakening, but I don’t think that she will 
help you to it by this system of continual irritation, and you can tell her that I 
say so. If I were you I would not make a decision just yet. Go to that friend 
and into his business for, say, a year, away from your family influence. This 
ought to clear up your mind. 
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P. H. J. D—I have no doubt that you would make an excellent teacher of 
the violin, since you have patience, moderation of disposition, a sense of har- 
mony, and a mind for detail, to all of which is added a passionate love of music 
and great sensitiveness to it. I would warn you, however, that any idea of 
getting beyond mediocrity as a performer would be a false one. Your hand- 
writing shows none of the marks of the born musician—which means the per- 
former. A good teacher of anything is made, not by talent for some particular 
thing, but by the teaching disposition, which you have. I would advise you to 
look out for your health, as your vitality is low. Get out of doors all you can; 
eat nourishing food, and don’t study at night if you can possibly help it. 


PauL S.—I don’t like that downward slant of your writing, considering the 
fact that your pen pressure is light and your “t” bars not strong; all this shows 
your lack of self-control and your tendency to be too easily influenced and too 
easily discouraged. No, I don’t think that you should be a pay-roll man for 
the simple reason that there is no future to such work. Very young and old 
persons ought to do such mechanical work as that. <A fellow of your age ought 
to be training for something definite. Your handwriting is of the general type 
which is successful in railroad work, and which does well in all sorts of similar 
semimechanical lines. If I were in your place I would train for an artisan in 
some branch of the mechanical end of railroading. 


B. or A, ForsMAN.—My dear chap, you want me to do for you what would 
take several pages of this magazine. You ought to know that in this department 
I can do little but give the outline of a character. That you do want so much, 
however, is quite in character, for your writing shows you a one-sided nature, 
with a domineering disposition and an insistent, aggressive, and exacting mind. 
What you need to cultivate is the ability to consider the other fellow more, the 
ability to be more idealistic, gentle, and tender, and the faculty of looking at the 
effect which your personality makes upon others. I commend your sturdiness 
of virtue, your honesty, and your freedom from affectation. No, the handwriting 
does not show whether you are married or not, nor what kind of work you do. 
Handwriting does point out, though, the kind of work you can do best, and in 
your case it is those things which deal with the handling of finance and mer- 
chandise. 


a a a F 


WOMAN LEADS BANDITS 


HREE bandits, with a woman in command, held up Peter Verdi twice during 
one recent night in Salt Lake City, Utah. The woman, Verdi said, wore 

a khaki uniform and pointed a revolver at him, ordering him to throw up his 
hands. He complied with her demand, and stood quietly while the other two 
bandits robbed him of one dollar and fifty cents, a ring, and a pin. Then, being 


told to “beat it,’’ Verdi sought a short cut to his home and was waylaid again. 
“It’s the same bird,’ muttered one of the bandits disgustedly. 
three ordered Verdi to take his departure. He did so hurriedly. 


Roughly the 




















EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been engaged in the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals. Any of our readers may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its to psychological problems, and the protection of life and property against criminals and other 
evildoers, Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
fer reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 


so desired. 
The Law in Detective Work 
\ DETECTIVE need not know the law as a lawyer does, but the more he 





knows of it, especially in its practical application, the better for him. 
The local laws, especially, should be carefully studied. The manual 
which every city policeman has may easily be procured by any detective or would-be 
detective, and always contains much that is of value. The laws of the city and of 
the State, national laws affecting rights of person and property and other issues 
should not be overlooked. - 

Application to the State game warden will bring the book of game laws. 
An abstract of the criminal code can be procured in any law stationer’s. Popular 
books on law and on phases of law are always being compiled and offered for sale 
in the magazines. 

While it is true that too much time and attention cannot be given to this 
branch of study, no detective can afford to be entirely ignorant of it. The police 
records and the monthly records brought out by the bar associations are mines 
of information for any one who will take the pains to read them carefully. 

State laws concerning extradition can be procured from Washington. These 
are especially worth the attention of the operative who aims at more than local 
fame. 

The more informed a detective is, the better. I do not mean, necessarily, 
that a college education will help greatly to success in detective work. Sometimes 
it is a detriment, though it need not be. Some of the most famous of Scotland 
Yard men are not only highly educated, but are well known as scholars and 
students; but by “informed” I mean that a man should thoroughly understand 
the world in which he finds himself, and the laws, both of man and nature, 
which guarantee its orderliness. 

\n understanding of tHe laws which govern our country would be, one 
would think, the first thing which a detective should know, yet I have met ex- 
perienced operatives whose ideas of the machinery of the American government 
were exceedingly vague. 

On this score there is no excuse for ignorance, for many hooks are in ex- 
istence, written in a manner easily understood by the layman, which explain 
every phase of city, State, and Federal government. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Cartspap.—Read back numbers of this magazine for my remarks on the 
possibility of an inexperienced man getting into the employment of the United 
States secret service. If you haven’t any of those numbers, send to the sub- 

ription department for the issue in which there was the letter from Chief 
Moran of the secret service. 


_ NN. M.—No, I do not believe that the average police force is corrupt. On 
the contrary, there is, perhaps, no body of men in the world to-day as fine and 
honorable as the American municipal police. You must have struck a very 
peculiar lot of men, to judge “by your description. Under the circumstances the 
best thing for you to do is to get into some other city. Either it is really a 
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very corrupt town or your viewpoint is all wrong. In either case you can do no 
good by remaining, and if you continue to have so many quarrels and disagreements 
you will end by being put off. 





Nicky.—Boys of fifteen cannot be detectives. It would be nonsense for you 
to try to be one, anyway. You are not a man yet, my dear boy. Go to school 
as your uncle insists. See my remarks above about the need for education. 
Yes, it is a fine thing for you to be an athlete. Keep it up. It will be all the 
better for you when you grow up and are able to take care of yourself with a 
good right arm. 


Pats AND SISTeR.—It looks to me as if you youngsters had stumbled on 
something well worth looking into. Write me at once and give me all the 
details. Address it as “special and important,” and I will give it immediate atten- 
tion. I am sorry that you did not give me your address. Be sure to do so next 
time. I will not write you, if you are afraid to have any mail come that is from 
a stranger, but at least I must know whom I am dealing with. | Never mind 
if the time seems to have gone by when anything can be done. Write me just 
the same. You are pretty cool-headed youngsters, and I don’t suppose it is really 
necessary to warn you not to behave as if you were interested in any way. Ii 
you prefer to come to see me you will find my address through the office where 
this magazine is published. 


E. E. E.—The Royal Northwest Mounted Police Force is now The Canadian 
Mounted Police Force, and its numbers, which were only one thousand, have been 
greatly increased. No, you don’t have to be a Canadan, but you have to take 
the oath of allegiance to the king. 


Joun CaLtnoun.—Nearly all police forces require applicants to be about 
five feet eight inches in height and to weigh at least one hundred and forty-five 
pounds. 


IRRITATED.—Try what are called liquid pistols. These are not toys; they are 
quite effective. They will stop anything alive, but will not do any permanent 
injury. It is not against the law to carry them. Your residence in such a remote 
place will give more than reason for your carrying some weapon of defense, but 
it would be just as well to explain this pistol to your local constable. It can 
be procured at any good sporting-goods place. 


PULL ULL WLLL LUL LL LAR Lo A LL LLL 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig Is*a master of the science that makes it possible for us to understand different persons’ natures by 
studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial 
social companions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Uniess your case is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you are particularily interested. However, if you are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of the conditions 
which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, inclose a phote- 
graph. Mr. Craig then ‘will give your case his personal attention. Ali photographs will be carefully returned, if @ 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service Is free. 


The Hands—Continued 


CIENCE does not take cognizance of the nomenclature of palmistry, in which 

+ the names of the “mounts,” which are the fleshy mounts at the base ol 

thumb and fingers, are called by the name of Roman gods and goddesses. 

With this we have nothing to do. But we will consider the mounts with some 
reference to their probable indication of character. 
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That one which is most expressive is the one at the base of the thumb— 
the thumb mount. If this is flat it is a pretty sure indication of a calculating 
nature. If it is very full, so that, viewed when the hand is half closed, it almost 
has a pouting expression, love of ease and pleasure can readily be deduced. A 
very firm, full thumb mount, without many lines, shows abundant health. 

Full mounts under the index and the ring finger undoubtedly express a 
domineering nature. This rule will be found to have few exceptions. The 
absence of mounts, giving the whole palm a peculiarly flat appearance, should 
cause any observer to take extra precautions in dealing with the possessor, who 
is apt to be cold-bloodedly selfish and surely more than keen at a bargain. 

The edge of the palm has another mount. This usually corresponds with 
the thumb mount in character. 

Also, the balls of the fingers correspond with the mounts of the palm. When 
they do not, a sharp inconsistency of character can be deduced. Full finger balls 
and flat mounts would show ardor, probably set against a feeble vitality, while 
full mounts and very flat finger balls would indicate that the possessor was cold 
of tempearment, though physically ardorous. In cases of these contradictions 
confirmation of the diagnosis can usually be found in the features, 

If the backs of the hands are smooth, with clear, pleasant-looking skin— 
whether browned or not by exposure or labor—the possessor is apt to have a fairly 
even temper. Very white hands, rounded in contour, and with very full mounts, 
shows a sluggish temper, love of eating and drinking and pleasure, but not too 
great coarseness. 

A flexible wrist, small, small-boned, and with graceful movements, is a par- 
tial indication of some degree or grade of good taste in the possessor. 


Be 


RAILROAD DETECTIVE USES AIRPLANE IN WORK 


AIRPLANES were used recently in the pursuit of a man suspected of having 

robbed a station on the route of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Railway Company. Mr. A. J. Liden, the detective in charge of the case, gives the 
following report of it: 

“During the night of May 13, 1921, our depot at Fulton, South Dakota, was 
entered, and the safe was opened by a sandpaper artist, who turned the tumblers. 
At this time I was at St. James, Minnesota. 

“With two airplanes and pilots, E. Sundholm and R. Shifflett, under my direc- 
tion, | went to Fulton as fast as I could. Upon arriving I learned that an elderly 
man with a horse and buggy had camped near the depot during the night. At 
the place where he camped I found a piece of emery paper, which may have been 
used for sandpapering his finger tips to make them sensitive. 

“After gathering all available information there I started out with the two 
planes to look the country over from the air. As we were flying above the county 
road, coming into Wolsey, South Dakota, which is about forty miles away from 
Fulton, we saw a man driving into town. We landed and talked with him, soon 
learning that he was the man who had camped at Fulton. 

“Thereupon we detained him for investigation. In his baggage we found 
some emery paper which matches the piece that I found where he had camped. 
His footprints match the footprints which were made at the place where the 
money box was emptied. Now I am having him held in the county jail at Huron, 
South Dakota, until I can check up his records.” 











UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


OHN MARTIN had been at the Galconda Hotel for a long time; long 
J enough, that is, to be considered something of a fixture and to be on terms 
of easy familiarity with the resident manager and the clerks at the desk. 
He was lonely and shy. He did not make acquaintances, even of the most 
superficial sort, easily. He was a self-made man; gossip had it that he sprang 
up from a very lowly beginning. He derived a great deal of contentment and 
pleasure from cultivating hotel clerks for what companionship he found in time- 
killing conversation. And the clerks were pleased for more reasons than one— 
not the least of which was the fact that Martin had money and knew how to 
spend it; he occupied an expensive suite of rooms, and he knew how to give 
appropriate return for services rendered. 

And Martin was a cipher fan. So was the night clerk of the hotel—in a 
small way. One evening Martin explained to him at great length numerical 
substitution ciphers, beginning with the simple substitution of the figure 1 for A, 
2 for B, and so on, and finishing with the most complicated ciphers of this variety 
he had ever seen. The clerk was pleased, for surely he had learned a great deal. 
When Martin said good night to him the clerk returned his salutation with a 
nod of the head and a wave of emotion which, transcribed to words, meant: 
“You have given me a lot. I shall be mighty glad to make some sort of return 
whenever I get a fitting opportunity.” 

The clerk’s opportunity came sooner than he anticipated, for Martin was 
not in his room half an hour before these words came over his telephone wire: 

“Hello. Listen carefully and get this straight. This is room two twenty-one. 
Not eighteen. You got me mixed last week, remember? I want Boulevard 


seven twelve one. . . . Can’t you hear me? I didn’t say anything about eighteen 
nine or fourteen. You think I’m a stock board or a time-table? No, | dont 
want Boulevard two five four. . . . Say, stop talking eighteen, fifteen, fifteen, 


thirteen, nineteen and such at me! Whoever heard of a telephone number in 
the teens, anyway? . . . No, there’s no five init. . . . Say, are you crazy’. 
Who said fourteen or four or eight—yes, twelve. What? Sixteen? Aw—cen- 
sored—!” 

And the clerk hadn’t said a word. But he was a shrewd fellow. He had 
recorded Martin’s words, and he made them tell him something in mighty short 
order. Can you? You'll find what it was in next week’s issue. 


The answer to the transposition cipher in last week’s issue is: “Did Dick 
and Dan get the address of that bird who wants to buy that blue diamond? 
The original text was arranged in eight columns of eight letters each, not straight 
down or straight across, but in the following manner: 
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TOAAOQAE I 
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BURGER.—John Burger ran away from home when he 
was fourteen years old, and since that time has lost 
track of his folks. He fell in with some people named 
Bolt and took their name. Now he would like to find his 
own family, father, mother, sisters, and brothers 
has one sister named Rose, and a brother named Alex. 


When he left home his people were living in Duluth, 
Minnesota, and a year later he heard that they had 
moved to Canada. He has spent the last nine years 
in the U. S. army, and served thirteen months in France. 





He has er eyes and brown hair, and a scar on his left 
side where he was shot when he was a small boy. He 
and his wife would be very happy if they could find some 
of his family, and hope that through the readers of this 
magazine may be successful in their efforts to come 
together again Mrs. John Bolt, 317 Lakeview Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


BRADLEY.—Any of the sons or daughters of the late 
Colonel) William Warren Bradley, formerly of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, or his granddaughter, Mrs. Daisy Swinford, or any 
knowing of their whereabouts, please communi- 
cate with their sister, and mother of Mrs. Swinford. 
Mary Eliza Bradley Asbury, 6532 Lorain Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


McNAMARA, DENNIS and ANNA,—They were last 
heard of in New York City fifteen years ago. Any one 
who knows of their present whereabouts, please write to 
their elder brother, John McNamara, 2620 West Twenty- 
second Street, Chicago, Ilinois, 


HOGAN, ROBERT PORTER.—He left his home on 
April 28, 1920, without any reason, as he had never had 
any family troubles. je was working as a _ steamfitter. 
His moter is in Canada, and at one time lived in To- 
ronto His wife and three children would like to hear 









from him, and if he will write, his wife wil) give a sat- 
Isfacte explanation of everything. Mrs. R. P. Hogan, 
27 South Jessie Street, Pontiac, Michigan. 

SMITH. NINA.—When last heard of she was a nurse 
in the Wilm neton, Delaware, Hospital. Her sister would 
like to lear from her. Bertha Prentiss, 421-2 Plain 


Street, Prov dence, Rhode Island. 
CREDETTE, A. E.—Please write and let me know where 
you are H., care of this magazine. 


FLETCHER, GORDON E., who, several years ago, was 
Manager of lumbering operations at Plaster Point, Cape 
Breton. He is a tall, well-built man, and though of a 
mild and pleasing appearance, is of a very fierce nature, 


and was known throughout the island as ‘Fighting 
Fletcher Any one knowing his present address will do 
4@ great favor by writing to L. W. Wilson, 17-A Wolfe 


Street, Sherbrooke, P. Canada. 

TULLY, BENJAMIN SALISBURY.—He was manager of 
a brewery and when last heard from was in Providence, 
Island He is about five feet three inches in 
very stout, with a black mustache. Any informa- 
as to his whereabouts will be appreciated by Reuben 
Smith. care of this magazine 


. FITZGERALD, HARRY S.—Your 
ke to hear from you, 
send sold nd you are wanted to sign the deed. 
ve your money. John I. Fitzgerald, 
Pennsylvania. 





brother Jack would 
as the house in Philadelphia has 

Then 
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HILL, VIOLA.—I went overseas in 1917 and was re- 
ported as billed, but I got back all O. K. However, I 
lost track of a very dear friend, from whom I last heard 
Chicane’ yPtD gt (was in Germany. She was then in 
Hin ts) if any one can send me the address of Miss 
7 a all ibe ‘very grateful indeed. W. 0. Willey, care 
y ‘ agarine,. 


too ORGAN. RODERICK (Dewey). {rho was in Walling- 
fa eae or ae” during the win of 1918, and was 
ek fae we Gn Los Angeles. He 5" about six feet tall, 
A RS Ml Will he write to his buddy? Infor- 


Mation w he rater 1] 7 
this mapazine ae a a 


g, MAMiLLION, WILLIAM S.—He was an engineer on the 
4 aeted retan running from Savannah, Georgia, to 
hiladetp ie and was last seen in May, 1918. An eld 
ene af Ang Be oy much to hear from him. V. M., 





ZERBE, ELMER LEWIS, who was last heard of twenty- 
six years ago, when he was in the Home we Friendless 
Children, in Reading, Pennsylvania, and WILLIAM HENRY 
ZERBE, last heard of nineteen years ago in the Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, Hospital. Their sister and mother 
would be happy if they could get some news of them, 
and will be glad to hear from any one who can help to 
find them. Miss Katic M. Zecbe, 133 Wood Street. Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. 


SCRAMLIN, KIRK.—He was last heard of in May, 
1915, at Livermore, Colorado, when he was working there 
on the Circle X Ranch. He ts about six feet tall, twenty- 
four years old, with fair complexion and blue eyes. Any 
one who can give news of him will do a great kindness 
by writing to his brother, who has tried every other means 
to_ find him, but without success. Frank Scramlin, Box 
147, Lisbon, "North Dakota. 


BURGESS, LYMAN S.—He is about thirty years of 
age and at e time, about 1968, drove a stage between 
Crowe Age ney, Montana, and Miles City. He came East 
to visit his people in ‘Massachusetts, and was last seen 
by his buddy in July, 1909, when he was headed back 
West. _Any information will be greatly appreciated by 
Texas Kid, care of this magazine. 


RALEY, THOMAS KEYS.—He ts about sixty-one years 
old, and is probably in Alaska or on the Pacific coast. 
He is asked to communicate with his sister, Cora, or with 
his nephew, Johnston McCulley, care of this magazine. 


PP hd onl FRED L.—-He left his home in Roches- 
‘ew York, on December 16, 1915, and was last 
eed of in Cleveland. Ohio, in February and 
1916. There is property to be divided, and any one who 
ean give information about him will do a_ great favor 
to his children by letting them know. Any assistance in 
this matter will be thankfully received. M. F. A., care 
of this magazine. 


FOLBERT, THOMAS.—He left home about eight years 
ago and when last heard from was in Indianapolis, In- 
diana. If he sees this he is asked to write to his sis- 
ter, Mabel Linnihan, care of this magazine. 


WILSON, IVEY.—She was adopted by some people in 
Oregon two or three years ago, and has not been heard 
of since. Information that will lead to her present ad- 
dress will be appreciated by her mother and _ brother. 
Please write to Elmer Wilson, Bay Center, Washington. 


ADAMS, MRS. C. W.—She went away when her son 
was two years old, and he has never seen her since. He 
is now sixteen, and would be very happy to get some news 
of his mother. If she sees this he hopes she will write 
to him Kobert Raymond John Adams, Houte 1, Yelm, 
Washington. 


GRAFTON, JOSEPH M.—He was last heard from about 
thirteen years ago, when he was traveling with a glass 
blowez and moving-picture show. He is about six feet 
tall, of slim build, with dark hair, and all fingers except 
the little finger and thumb missing on one hand. His 
home is supposed to be Fairmount, i 
one knowing what happened to this re will do a favor 
by writing to his friend, who wants get in touch with 
him for ‘‘auld lang syne.’’ @G. P. Scofield. R. F. D. 1, 
Montowese, Connecticut, 


GooD 





MAUD.—When last heard from she was in Pull- 
man, Was hington. She is now about thirty years old, and 
has light hair and blue eyes. Her brother would be glad 
to hear from her, and will appreciate any information that 
will help him to find her. Charles M. Good, 2120 Eye 
Street, Bakersfield, California, 


VINCK, FILIP.—He was born at Hulst, eetiertand, in 
1874, and left there for America in April, 1892. For two 


years he wrote regularly to his parents. He was then 
working as a waiter in the Hotel Metropolitan, at St. 
Paul, Minnesota. His last letter, written in May, 184, 


from that hotel, was the last they received from him. 
Any information that would help to know what has be- 
eome of him would be most gratefully received by his only 
sister Please write to Arthur Claes, C. N. BR. HL, St 


Boniface, Manitoba, Canada. 
MODJET, HAZEL.—Please write to your friend whom 
you knew in Cheyenne, Wyoming Enid Heisler, Los 


California 


sanos 
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CAVALIERO, R. G., also known as Leigh. He was last 
heard of in San Francisco in 1914. Any information con- 
cerning — will be appreciated by E. F. L., care of this 
magazin 

pasmeat, JOHN.—He was a telegraph operator and 
was last heard of in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He mar- 
ried Mary McCormick, of Sand Patch, that State. Any 
information that wiil lead to his present whereabouts will 

appreciated by his son, who was adopted and would 
be glad to see his father. J. A. McCormick, Vine Street, 
New Martinsville, West Virginia. 


COMER, GUY.—He is about thirty-two years old, five 
feet seven inches tall, with black hair and dark-brown 
eyes. His sister heard from him last in 1907, when he 
was at Pueblo, Colorado, and will be glad to hear from 
any one who can give her news of her brother. Mrs. E. B. 
Comer Novell, Route 2, Box 12, Jackson, Tennessee. 


FOX, R. a roula like to get your present address. 
We made the trip to the Black Hills in 1888. 
Green, Thrift Brand, Burkburnett, Texas. 


MASON, MRS. LETHA.—Wer mother has not heard 
from her sinve January, 1920, when she was in Chicago. 
Any news of her and her little son, Carlson, would be 


very gratefully appreciated by her sorrowing mother. Mrs. 
H. A. Burgett, care of this magazine. 
BEATY, ROBERT A.—He is sixty-five years old, with 


blue eyes and 
be greatly appreciated. 
Street, Eastland, Texas. 


i gray hair. Any information about him will 
Please write to 702 West Main 


STIERS, CHARLES €E.—Please write to your mother 
at 88 Innis Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. She is very anxe 
fous about you. 


GARMON, EURAL, ARNOL, and ELAM.—About eight 
years ago they were in Oklahoma, but their address was 
lost. Their cousin would be glad to hear from them, and 
hopes if they see this that they will write. O. B. Garmon, 
care of this magazine, 


QUINN, LEE.—He is thirty-six years old, five feet nine 
inches tall, and has red hair, blue eyes, and a light com- 
plexion, with some freckles. He was last heard of in the 
tall of 1914, at Poplar Bluff, Missouri. He used to live 
at Newport and Forth Smith, Arkansas, and is usually 
employed on woodworking machinery. His brother would 
be glad to get some news of him and will oo any 
information. G. C. Quinn, care of this magazine 


VANDERURUPT, ANDY.—His home was in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where it is thought that his people still live His 
daughter, who has never seen him, would be glad to get 
any information that would help her to communicate with 
him. Madge, care of this magazine. 


JOHN.—He is five feet eight inches tall, 
and has black hair and hazel eyes, and a scar on the 
left side of his forehead He was last seen in Seattle. 
He is asked to write to his mother at once as she is very 
much worried about him. 


CAVANAGH, 


HODSON, or HODGESON.—He was an actor about fif- 
teen or twenty years ago and married an actress whose 
stage name was Marie Arkwright. Her maiden name was 
Lizette Snyder She had been married before to Harry 


of Litchfield, Connecticut. Any one who can tell 
Hodsons lived after they were married will do 
care of this magazine. 
—Please come home. Mother is very ill Write 
where you are. nere is very 
forgiven and forgotten. 
c. 


Wheeler 
where the 
a favor by writing to E. H. M., 


NELSON. 
at once and let us know 
important news for you. All is 
Please come home at once.—Pearl 


MADISON, JOHN W.—His father was a Methodist min- 
ister. Thirty-eight years ago John was in Lancaster, Ohio, 
and his parents were living somewhere in Pennsylvania. 
He was a traveling salesman. His daughter, whom he has 
never seen, would be very happy if she could find her fa- 
ther, and will be most grateful for any information that 
will help her to communicate with him. Dolores Madison, 
care of this magazine. 


BRINER, RELIANCE.—He was last heard of in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, in 1920. Any information as to his pres- 
ent whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by his brother, 
Henry K. Briner, care of this magazine. 


BULL, JOHN.—He disappeared from his home in Chi- 
cago in March, 1920. He is about fifty-six years old, is 
a paper hanger and painter by trade, has white hair, and 
is of stocky build. He may have gone to Canada. His 
people are very much worried about him, and will be 
deeply thankful for any assistance in finding him If he 
will only write and let them know that he is all right, it 
will save them a great deal of anxiety. His son will appre- 
ciate any information that will help him to know what 
has become of his father William Bull, 136 West Sixty- 
fifth Street, Chicago, Illinc vis 


CURRENT, MARY, who is thought to have married a 
man named Joseph Numan, and*who is the sister of Mil- 
lon Current. Any one who knows her or her relatives will 
do a great favor by writing to Mrs. 
Ells Street, 


Charles Umstead, 47 
Salem, Ohio. 


Missing Department 





KEEDY, Pb ping C., who formerly lived in Dayton, ™ 
nessee, is asked to write to old “‘Wear-ever Pal.” F, 
ton, 1416 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 


RICE, JAMES A.—He left his home in " Cheeni 
Tennesee, in March, 1914, He is twenty-four years old, 
with brown eyes and hair, and ruddy complexion. Nothing 
has been heard of him since he left. Any news that would 
help to find him would be gladly welcomed by his mother, 
who is grieving for him. ts. B. A. Bice. care of this 
magaz 


CAHILL, TIMOTHY and JOHANNA, who came to this 
country from County Cork, Ireland, about 1835-40. One 


brother, Patrick, settled in St. John, New Brunswick, 
Canada, about 1837. Any information about these brothers 
will be greatly appreciated by a relative. M. C., care of 


this magazine. 


HELLER, JOHN A., formerly of Clarinda, Iowa. He 
left his home about ten years ago, and was last heard of 
in Washington, D. C. He is six feet tall, with blue-gray 
eyes, dark-brown hair, and a brown mustache. If he sees 
this he is asked to write to his sister, who will be glad 
to hear from any one who can give her news of him. Mr. 
lletta Howard, Bussey, lowa. 


PR idly JOHN C.—He served as a sergeant in the medi- 
corps of the United States army during the war, and 
stationed at Base Hospital Number One while in 
France. He was last seen in New York City in Decem- 
ber, 1919. An old friend would like to hear from him, 
or fram any one who ws his present address. G 
care of this magazine. 


MAGINNIS, JAMES, would like to find his parents, and 
bopes that some kind readers may be able to help him 
Was put in the St. Mary’s Orphan Boys’ Asylum in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, when he was five years old. He 
is now twenty-two, is five feet six inches tall, with light 
brown hair and hazel eyes. James Maginnis, care of this 
magazine. 


CRAMER, TED, and JACK WILLIS.—They are believed 
to be somewhere in Iowa. Any one knowing their address 
will do a favor by sending it to ‘‘Friend.”’ care of this 
magazine. 

HARTSAW, WALTER ELLIS.—He was last heard of in 
St. Louis in February, 1913. He worked in Logansport, 
Louisiana, in 1909 He was reported dead in February, 
1913, and his supposed body was sent to the home of his 
parents. The casket was sealed and the body was never 
seen by them or any of his friends. There is much un- 
certainty about his death, and his relatives would be glad 
to learn something definite. Any one knowing = oe 
whereabouts, or about his death, will confer a 
favor by writing to his nephew, John E. Hartea®, a 
East Fifth Street, Brookville, Indiana. 















GUNN, ROBERT FULTON, known as Bob. He is about 
forty years old and six feet tall fas blue eye He was 
last heard of in Denver, Colorado. His father dead, and 
it is very important that he should be heard from, Jo 
S. Gunn, Administrator, Tullahoma, Tennessee 

O’DELL, J. H., of San Francisco, is asked to write to 
his old friend, ‘‘Shorty’? Peters, who worked with him on 


the Columbia Highway He 
from any other old friend. S. 
Avenue, Sait Lake City, Utah. 

L. J. .—Please write at once. Your wife is ill and is 
almost distracted. Your mother does not know that you 
are gone. Please come home at Pes od sister. 


SCOTT, MISS ELVIA BELLE.—She was last beard of 
in 1914, at Indianapolis, Indiana, where she was employed 
as a stenographer. She is wanted in order to settle al 
estate. 30x 378 , Lake Arthur, Louisiana 


WILKINSON, MRS. ALICE GLADSON BROWN.—She 
was last heard of in Oklahoma, years ago. Fore 
merly of Fort Worth, Texas. Her foste sr would be 
glad to hear from her. Mrs. Lee Tomlinson, Box 378, 
Lake “Arthur, Louisiana. 


BECKER, WESTLEY HARRY, and MRS, CORA DUFFY. 
They were last heard from at Pittsburgh, Pent asylvanise 
Their youngest brother would like to hear from them, ani 
will be grateful to any one who can give him inf yrmation 
that will help him to find them. Ralph Louis Becket, 
Paris, Ontario, Canada 


CESARZ, !RENE.—Please come home. 
is very much worried about you. All is forg n ; 
forgiven You will always be welcome Please let @ 
hear from you. You can write in care of this magazine— 
Grandpa. 


TRAVIS, GEORGE.—He has been missi 
1920, when he was at Key West, Florida. ad 
worrying about him, and will be most grateful for any che 
formation that will help her to know wher ee. vod 
will be glad to hear from any one who can give her pi 

him. 


would also be glad to hear 
J. G. Peters, 834 Pierpont 












Your grandfather 





nee May, 
1 is “mother uw 


McMILLAN, DONALD A.—He was last heard ¢* 
Soap Lake, Washington, in July, 1919. He is forty a 
old, about five feet eight inches tall, 
dark hair. He was a gasoline en 
ing his whereabouts will confer a great vor 
to J. H. McDonnell. 327 Marion Avenue, Sand Point, 





favor by writing 
Idaho. 














WILSON, first name not given. He left ~ in May, 
1917, when he was Ceres years old, and mother 
and two brothers, Roy and Clarence, would be gind Py have 
him home again. Any one knowing where he is will do @ 

great kindness by writing to his mother, Mrs. Georgia A. 
Wilson, 3863 Bell Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


WHITLEY, ROBERT !.—Some few months ago he tele- 
graphed home for money from Santiago, California. It was 
telegraphed to him immediately, but was returned un- 
claimed. He has the Washington State bonus coming to 
him. His family is very much worried about him, and 
would be glad of any information. James N. Whitley, 
Box 216, Hamilton, Washington. 


FARRELL, JOHN.—He left Toronto in March, 1917, and 
was last heard from a month later in Chicago. He had 
served overseas and was discharged after having been 
wounled, shell shocked, and gassed. At the time he left 
he was under treatment for mental trouble, and may have 
lost his memory. He is about forty years old, of medium 
height, with dark hair and eyes, pale complexion, and 

Any news of him will be gladly re- 
ceived by his: sister. A. Farrell, 98 Scollard Street, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


KLIEN, ADOLPH.—He has not been heard from since 
1910, when he was in New York City. He is about five 
feet eight inches tall, of dark complexion, with black hair 
and brown eyes, and is of husky build. His sister will be 
grateful for any information that will help her to find her 
brother. Julia Klien, 1003 Olive Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, 


DAUGHERTY, PERCY ELMO.—He was last heard from 
in 1907, when he was living on a farm near Paris, Texas, 
with a man named T. E. Crovens. All letters written to 
him since have been returned. He is about nineteen years 
old. His father is very anxious to get news of him, an 
will be glad to hear from any one who can tell hin where 
James 8. Daugherty, 417 Byrne Building, Los An- 
geles, California. 


EVANS, RUTH, or LEONA MEYERS.—There is news of 
great importance for her, and she is asked to write and 
send her address to R. J., care of this magazine. 


LANE, ALBERT H., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
was last heard of in Akron, Ohio. His old pal, who 
worked with him in New Kensington, would like to hear 
from him. Brook Lanius, care of this magazine. 


INFORMATION WANTED.—1I was born near Carthage, 
Missouri, August 13, 1879. My mother’s name was Bea- 
trice Coombs, and I think my father’s was Stalcupp. I 
was taken to Idaho in 1884 by W. P. Rucker. I will be 
grateful for any information that will help me to find my 


parents, A. Rucker, 450 Goldsmith Street, Portland, 
Oregon. 

SKINNER, FRANK.—He left Boston Mills, Ohio, {in 
July, 1918. He is twenty-eight years old, tall, with black 


hair and dark complexion. He is Polish-American. His 
brother will be deeply grateful for any information about 
him, Please write to Mrs, A, Skinner, 174 North Maple 


Street, Akron, Ohio. 
QUINN, FRANK W.—He ts about fifty years old, served 
in the Spanish-American War, and was discharged in 


1908 fe was last heard from in Boston, where he was 
a member of the fire department. Any information about 
him will be gladly received by his niece, Margaret, care 
of this magazine. 


McLEVY.—4f the daughter of JOHN McLEVY is living, 
and wishes to know what became of her father, who dis- 
appeared about sixty years ago, she should write to M. 

. care of this magazine. 


FREDERICKSON, ALBERT, the son of Oscar C. and 
Christina, of Chicago. He was born June 18, 1910, and 
disappeared with his father about July, 1917. When last 
heard of he was with his father’s adopted parents, but 
all trace of him has now been lost. The father some- 
times assumes the name of Albert Crinston, by which 
hame the boy may be known. Any information regard- 


ing him will be greatly appreciated by Peter G. Frederick, 
1053 Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
ROBINSON, CORNELIUS.—When last heard from he 


Was in Milwaukee, but his home was in Virginia. It is 
possible that he is living there now. is colored and 
o sought by his brother, who will be grateful for any in- 
formation that will help to find him. Patrick Robinson, 
“358 East Fourteenth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


wavs, HAZEL.—Her maiden name was Brown, and 
when last heard from she was at the Du Pont powder 
Lethe in Jacksonville, Tennessee. She left there in 1918, 
a ° with 4 married sister, and it has been heard that 
on ent to Atlanta, Georgia, but have left there. Any 
one knowing her present whereabouts will do a favor by 
riting to R. B. P., care of this magazine. 


, MCANDREWS, VALENTINE ROY, who left his home 
_. enver, Colorado, some years ago. His sister would 
ool hear from him or from any one who knows his 

bt whereabouts. When last heard from he was work- 
about twelve or fifteen years 
41121-2 San Pablo Avenue, 


ing On @ ranch as a cowboy, 
Edith 
California 


ago. Mrs. 


> 
Emeryviile Page, 


Missing Department 
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DENNIS, CHARLES E., who left Santa Anita. Calls 
fornia, some months ago for Springfield, te mig 


friend would like to get his present address. R. we 
care of this magazine, 
CUMMINS, GEORGE.—He was born in Decatur, Ne- 


braska, about 1879. His sister would be glad PD. get news 
of him. Also of her uncle, RALPH CUMMIN When 
these two men were last heard from they were in Snider, 
Missouri, in 1909. ny one who knows their present 
whereabouts will do a great favor by writing to Mrs. 
Edna Smith, 710 Merton Street, Falls City, Nebraska. 


ROBERTSON, MRS. LUCY LEOTA.—When last heard 
of she was at La Grande, Oregon, and had her two chil- 
dren with her, Jimmy, eight or nine years old, and Isa- 
belle, about seven. She has blue eyes, brown wavy hair, 
and a fair complexion. Any one having news of her will 
do a great favor by writing to H. L. S., care of this maga- 
zine. 


LAUGHLIN, MRS. BEN.—Her maiden name was Mary 
Baker, and when last heard of she was living in St. 
Joseph, Missouri. She has relations by marriage in Crab 
Orchard, Nebraska. Any information that will help to find 
her will be highly appreciated by her daughter, Hazel, care 
of this magazine. 


COURTLAND, BERT.—Please come back. 
and am much worried about you.—Virginia. 


I am waiting, 


PENN—OFF, CHARLES H.—I am very ill and need 


you. Please come or write to me.—Ruth D. 


BENEFIELD, DEWEY and EARL.—They were sent to 
an orphans’ home at Chicago, Illinois, in March, 1908, 
and have not been heard of since they were sent away. 
Dewey was ten years old, and Earl eight when they were 
put in the home. They were from Beardstown, Illineis. 
sister and grandmother would like to hear from 
e grateful for any information in regard 
to them that will help to know where they are. Please 


write to their sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Georges, Box 102, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

BOEHLER, WILLIAM.—He left Columbus, Ohio, in 
June, 1902. His youngest daughter, Anna, who is alone, 


wants to hear from him, and will be grateful to any one 
who can tell her where he is or give her any news re- 
garding him. Miss A. R. Boehler, 2030 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CAREY, FRANCIS PATRICK.—He was last seen in the 
fall of 1918 in New York City, where he came to nego- 
tiate the sale of some mining property which he owned 
in Arizona. As near as can be known, the sale was made, 
and then he disappeared. He is about five feet ten inches 
tall, with black eyes, brown mustache, and gray hair.- Any 
information that will help to find him will be gratefully 
received by his son, S. K. Carey, 1904 1-2 Tacoma Avenue, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


KILBOURNE, PETER.—He is fifteen years of age, about 
five feet five inches tall, with blue eyes, dark-brown hair, 
and a fair complexion, He was last heard from in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, in June, 1920. Any information about 
him will be gratefully received by his mother, who 
very much morried at his absence. Mrs. Kathieen Kil: 
bourne, Eolia, Kentucky. 


SHEEHY, JOHN T.—When last heard of he was in 
Waco, Texas, with the Forepaugh Show. He is asked to 
write to his brother, Harry B, Sheehy, 2150 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, New York. 


HEIM, HARRY.—He left home January 24, 1916. He 
is now in his twenty-first year, and is probably about six 
feet tall. His aunts, Ida and Annie, have died since he 
went away, and his father, mother, Willie, and _ sister, 
Emma, would like him to come home, They hope, if he 
sees this, that he will write and let them know where 


1e is. Hig father will be glad to hear from any one who 
can give information about him. Conrad W. Heim, 343 
Central Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


VAIL, CHARLES R.—He left Norwalk, Ohio, in March, 
1920, and was last heard of in Tomahawk, Kentucky, about 
a month later. His old friend would like to have his pres- 
ent address, and hopes, if he sees this, that he will write. 
Jack Locke, Lakeside Club, Roosevelt, Arizona. 


BAILEY, ELISHA.—He left Milton, Vermont, and 
Whitehall, New York, several years ago, and_ relatives 
would be glad to hear from him. Any information would 
be gladly received by his cousins, who are his nearest 
relatives. KE. M. H. care of this magazine. 


BURNS, JOHANNA, the wife of John Burns, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. They had two children, James and 
Katie Any one knowing anything in regard to them will 
confer a great kindness on the children of Margaret Nea- 
gle, who was a sister of Mrs. Burns, by writing to Mrs. 
H. G., care of this magazine. 

ELDA, born March 1, 1898, and adopted to a family 
in South Dakota when too small to remember, wishes to 
find father or mother if alive, or to get any informa- 
tion ab.ut them Mrs. J. P. Franklin, Twenty-fifth and 
Lamine Streets, Sedalia, Missouri. 








HEWETT, MRS. S. E., and EARL HEWETT, eleven 
years old. When last heard of they were in Portland, 
Oregon. Information as to their present whereabouts is 
anxiously sought by Charles Hewett, Gurdane, Oregon. 


McDERMOTT, TIMOTHY J.—He was last heard from 
in 1917, from South Dakota. He is a railroad machinist. 
His mother wishes to let him know that his sister Kate, 
her two children, his father, and aunt are dead, and she 
would like very much to hear from him, or from any one 
who can tell her where he is. Mrs. M. P. McDermott, 35 
N. W. Second Avenue, Miami, Florida, 


McGOVERN, sot, Wie left Schaghticoke, New York, 
on Apri: 10, 187 was born in County Cavan, Ire- 
land, and was fast +7 of in Fort Eddy, Texas, in 1960. 
Any information concerning him will be gratefully re- 
ceived by Hugh McGovern, care of this magazine. 


BROWN, BEATRICE, formerly of New Orleans, Louisl- 
ana. She was last heard of in Los Angeles. Any one 
knowing her present whereabouts, please notify J. R. BR., 
care of this magazine. 


BENEDICT, BURTON RAE.—He was born at Lyons, 
Michigan, September 11, 1875, and was last heard from 
at Lancaster, California, about 1918. He is_five feet eight 
inches tall, with light hair and blue eyes. He has a high 
soprano voice, There is important news for him, and if 
any one who knows where he is will notify his sister. she 
will greatly appreciate the favor. Mrs. M. Benedict Ken- 
yon, 236 North Third Avenue, Tucson, Arizona. 


DOUGLAS, CHARLES ™.—Hie is from San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, and was last heard from in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, in June, 1920. He is twenty-nine years old, five 
feet ten inches tali, and has dark eves and light-brown 
hair. <Any one who knows his present address will do a 
favor by writing to Mrs. Evelyn Smith, Thedford, Neb- 
raska. 

BERGERON, YVONNE.—She left Winthrop, Maine, to 
join a show in Seranton, Pennsylvania, and her friend has 
not heard from her since She is very anxious to hear 
from her, and hopes if she sees this that she will write 
soon. Gladys Leaird, 134 Wrentham Street, Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. 


RICE, NEMIAH.—When last heard of he was manager 
of the Madison Square Theater Company in 1891-93, 
His Western friends would be glad to hear from him, or 
to get news of him from any one who knows him. L. D., 
care of this magazine, 


SPRING, MRS. JOHN.—Her maiden name was (Caro- 
line Newton, and she was last heard of in Beach, North 


Dakota. At that time she had had four children. Also 
FRANK NEWTON. He is thirty-eight years old, and when 
last heard of was in North Dakota Any _ information 


will be thankfully received by their mother, Mrs. Joseph 
Allen, Cloquet, Minnesota 


SPRAGGINS, RUTH.—She was last heard of at Le- 
panto, Arkansas. An old friend is very anxious to hear 
from her, and asks her to send her address. A. 8., care 
of this magazine. 


MATHSON, MARVIN.—His home is in Brooklyn, and 
he was last heard of in September, 1918, when he was 
in the navy at Pelham Bay If by any chance he should 
see this or if any one who knows = present address 
should see it, any news will be gladly eived by an old 
friend. L. Ahlgren, 128 Fast Hightaenth Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


ADDISON, VELMA, formerly of Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia. An old friend would like to hear from her at 
once. G. Y., care of this maga 

WOOTEN, ROSE, who was left in the Omalia Children’s 
Institute, and was adopted about 1900, is asked to com- 
municate with E. M. P., care of this magazine 








zine. 


KIMBALL, RALPH LAWRENCE.—He was fourteen years 
H 





old when last heard of and is now twenty-four. e 
then in Franklin, Okiahoma Also his mother, M 
ELLA KIMBALL, whose maiden name was Gaylord. §S 


left her daughter in Tulsa, Oklahoma, when she was 
eleven years old, and she has heard nothing of her mother 
since that time. Any information om these two will 
be gratefully appreciated. a wD Mee are of this maga- 
zine 


BRACKEN, MRS. MARY.—She left New Bedford two 
years ago with her infant son, Albert. Her mother will be 
deeply grateful to any one who can give any information 
tat will help to find her. Mother, care of this magazine. 


COTE, EUGENE.—He left home on the 12th of August, 
to go to Sydney, and was to be back that night. 
vext day a letter was received, saying he was going 
to Toronto, and not a word has been heard from him 
since. His mother is very much worried about him, and 
is quite ill, She may not live long, and any information 
that will help to find ber son, or to let her know 
has happened to him, will be most deeply appre 
He is twenty-six years old, five feet six and a half inches 
tall, with fair complexion, blue eyes, and brown hair. 
Mrs. Arthur Coleman, care of this magazine 
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FARRAR.—This is the name of my foster parents, who 
told me they had adopted me through an advertisement to 
a Philadelphia newspaper in October, 1879. They were 
then living in a two-family house on Race Street, where 
they stayed only a few weeks, going to New York, and 
afterward to Brooklyn, where I was brought up. Mr. 
Farrar was an electrician in the employ of the West- 
ern Electric Company for about thirty-five years. From 
the little I could learn it seems that they adopted me 
from my father. I had a_ brother who looked for me 
ba he grew up, and this is all I have to help me find 

people. I do not know my own name. If any one 
who reads this could tell me something of my people they 
would certainly do a wonderful favor by writing to me. 
Farrar, care of this magazine. 


HILL, LEWIS R.—He was last heard from about seven 
years ago, when he was living at Starke, Florida. There 
are four children, Florence, Kthel, Ida, and a boy whose 
name is not known. His niece is anxious to hear from 
him, and will be grateful to any one who can give her 
news of him or the children. Ida M. Smith, care of this 
magazine. 


RIGRPATSON, JAMES B.—He is a carpenter and 
worked the gs Fair buildings in St. Louis, in 
1903. He. has no “\y d o 
six feet two inches tall, fifty-eight years old, with dark- 
blue eyes, and has a scar on his head just above the ear. 
Any information as as his whereabouts will be appre- 
ciated by his brother, H. ._ Kirkpatrick, 6641 Rowan 
Avenue, East End, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


WOOD, CHARLES G.—He was last heard from on Oc- 
tober 5, 1916, when he was working for the Texas Oil 
Company at Sour Lake, Texas. He was married and was 

-seV' years old when last heard from. His mother 
will be grateful for any information that will help her to 
find her son. Mrs. E. N. Kirkpatrick, 6641 Rowan Ave- 
nue, East End, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvanta. 


TATE, LESTER 0O.—His last known address was Pitts- 

rgh, Pennsylvania. Information as to his present where- 
abouts will be appreciated by James F. Wolf, 1032 Lincoln 
Avenue, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


CARTWRIGHT, sage -—He was last heard from in 
Akron, Qhio, in . Any information about him will 
be greatly BR by Ray T. Fleming, 1907 Sixth 
Avenue, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


BENNETT, JAMES.—He was last heard of in Broad 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. Information as to his where- 
abouts will be appreciated by his aunt, Mrs. ©. Brady, 
247 West One Hundred and Twenty-third Street, New 
York City 


SEDGWICK, BELLA.—She came from Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, about ten years ago, and is now about thirty I 
old. Her last known adc iress was New Haven, Connecticut 
Her brother in Scotland is very anxious to find her, as he 
has important news for her. Any one knowing her pres- 
ent whereabouts will do a kindness by writing to Miss 
Mildred Sedgwick, Hartford Road, New Britain, Connecticut 


MEARS, J. H.—He left his family in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, in September, 1919, an has not been heard of 
since. He is forty years old, and has black hair and pray 
eyes. He is crippled in his right foot He was 
trician until he got his foot hurt, after which he 
wih a carnival if information regarding ! 
by his wife and children, Mrs. 














efatefully ay ate 
Hulda Mears, ‘Blairsville, Pennsylvan 

KOLAR, JOSEPH.—He is about_twen ars old 
and served two years with Co. A, First Sarantey “Hawaiian 
Islands. He was discharged in December, 1920 frien 
would like to hear from him, and will be grateful for 
any information. George Zazbar, Box 386, Barberton, 
Ohio. 

WOLFE, EMIL ERNEST.—He is about twenty-eight years 
old, five feet eight or nine inches tall. with brown hair 
and blue eyes, and is German by birtl He 1 in 
the army at Galveston, Texas, during the Mex can trou- 
ble, and in the fall of 1917 was stationed at Fort Brady, 
Michigan. In 1918 he was sent to Camp inston, Kensas, 


and was last heard of there in 019 wagoner of 


Supply Co., Forty-first Infantry. nd would be glad 
to hear from him and will be grateful Tor any news. A. 
yoyes, care of this magazine. 

PALMER, EVA.—She was last heard of in FE 
sylvania, about a year ago. Any one who _ knows ° 
she is will do a great favor by writing to W. P., care % 
this magazine. 

NEELEY, ALICE.—She is about thirty-one years of ast 
has three gold upper teeth and dark skin She had two 
















sisters, Julia Miles and Molle Her 1 
was Nelms A friend would be g¢ ad to t 
of her. W. Ward, 2477 East Fourteenth Street 


ada, in November, 1917 e is four 
fair complexion and blue ey I 
School at Toronto. He thinks “his father 
he will communicate with his grandmoth 
something of interest about him. Mrs. Benjamir 





r he 


will 
PD. Moat 
gomery, 66 Argyle Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

















HARTUNG, ELA WILDAGARD. Pry was last heard of 
in Spokane, Washington, in 1 one who has seen 
or heard anything _ her, or a hie © any knowledge what- 
pool about her, will do a great favor by writing to her 
sister, Mrs. Bertha Hella, 531 West One Hundred and 
Thirty- -fifth Street, New York City. 


JEFFERIES, GRANT and NELL.—Friends would like to 
hear from them. When last heard of they were in Colo- 
rado Springs. If they this they are asked to write 
to O. and Stella Smith, General Delivery, Yuma, Ari- 





zona. 


DAWNE.—Ed 


Dawne was last heard from in Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, in the fall of 


1920, when he was with a 
L DA 


mining party going north up Peace River. WIL os te 
was last heard from in Salem, Oregon, in 1906. It 

feared that Ed has died, or may have been killed, as 2 
had some rich claims in the north of Canada. Any one 


who can give news of either of these men will do a very 
great favor by writing to their friend, J. W., care of this 
magazine. 


COVER, CLAUDE €E., also known as McKinsey. He 
Was last heard of in San Antonio, Texas, in 1915. He 
is about forty-three years old, with fair complexion and 
blue eyes, and was a member of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. His left leg was cut off below the knee, 
Information about him will be gratefully received by his 
, Lawrence Claude Cover, 533 East Third Street, Peru, 
ndiana, 


MARBOURGH, , HARRY S., who woes to be, called the 
“Kansas Coyote,’ and went to the B. in 1899. 
Also J. A. BEAVER, known as nab. whe. worked for 
the General Fire or Factory. Association, and MAR RY 
DENNETT, whose mother was Mary Bunnell. infor. 
mation of these persons would be thankfully Teavad, 
KR. T., care of this magazine. 


SCOTT, RANDOLPH and JAMES. who used to lve in 
St. Clairsville, Ohio. A school chum, who has lost track 
of them, would be very glad to hear from them, or from 
any one who knows where they live. Frank J. Mags, 3704 
8. E. Croton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HODGE, WILL.—He is about thirty-seven years old and 
Was last heard of in February, 1919, at Helena, Montana. 
He is six feet tall, and has black hair and blue eyes. 
His parents, who are getting old, want to hear from him, 
and will be most grateful to any one who can_help them 
to find him. Please notify his brother, George Hodge, care 
of this magazine. 


McNULTY, GERTIE.—She left Waterloo, Liverpool, 
land, for Ohio some time during 1915-16. 

hers from Bullens would like to have he 
she sees this she is asked to write to her '< friend. J. 
Hughes, care of this magazine, 


BARKER, MRS. RUTH.—She is a gg ed twenty- ~seven 

years old, and was last heard from in Seattle. ny i 

formation in regard to her will be much appreciated by 
H., care of this magazine, 


POCOKE, FRANK VINCENT.—He is forty years old, 
about five feet nine inches tall, rather heavy set, _ was 
last heard of in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1918 Any 
one knowing his address, please write to his sister. who 
will be very grateful tor the favor, M. L. Kessler, 724 
North Pine Street, Pratt, Kansas, 


DEAN, GEORGE A.—He is twenty-four years of age, 
of fair complexion, with blue eyes and light hair, five 
feet seven and a half inches tall, and weighs about one 
hundred and forty pounds. He had a natural talent as 
& machinist, which bad not been developed. He was last 
heard of at Omaha, Nebraska, just before the first regis- 
tration. His father would be most grateful for oy 
formation that would help him to find his son. 


drew D. Dean, 1014 South Washington Street, Wellington, 
Kansas. 
LEWIS, JOHNNIE G., 


ey formerly with the 144th Infan- 
try, Company A, Camp Bowie, Texas. Please communicate 
with Edwin Boone, 1708 Bryan Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
GRISWOLD, HERBERT.—He is about fifty years old, 
ve feet eight inches tall, with light hair, slightly gray, 
light-blue eyes, and four fingers of the left hand cut off 
at knuckles. He was a mule 7 age near Los Angeles, 
and was last heard from in 1914 He was thought to 
be living somewhere in New Mexico. Any information re- 
garding him will be greatly appreciated by his nephew, 


Ralph BE. G 6 7 “1 
asec Sosiie. sriswold, 522 Worthington Street, Springfield, 


a eRAKE. WILBUR E.—He left Grand Rapids twenty- 
eht years ago. He is a barber, and when last heard 
wn’. business in Denver, Colorado. Any news that 
help to find him will be appreciated by Almon D. 
ayler, care of this magazine. 


stationed at Camp 
; His home was in Worcester, 
ebusetts gi , 8 asked to write his old buddy, ‘ 


Wendel, 86 1- 


2 Garden Street, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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REDDING, EARL F.—He left his oe near Bandon, 
Oregon, over four years ago. He is ut ane feet four 
inches in height, with brown hair and open, ather a sharp 
hose, and @ small scar on the left side of ‘his upper lip. 
He was discharged from the army at Fort Clark, Texas, 
September 3, 1919, giving his address for future reference 
as Eureka, California, but his name is not in the direc- 
tory. If he sees this he is asked to write home and let 
them know where he is, as they are very anxious to get 
some news of him. Any one knowing where he is will do 
a great favor by writing to his family. George Redding, 
care of this magazine. 


CRIPPS, WILLIAM JAMES.—At one time he was @ 
bartender in Boston, and is reported to have died in 
Kansas. He was last heard from in Los Angeles in 1909. 
His wife is about to marry again, and as his family does 
not believe he is dead, any one knowing the truth would 
do a great kindness by writing to Cripps, care of this 
magazine, 


LOU.—Everybody at home is well, and everything Is 
forgiven. Come home; we all want to see you. Address 
me at Box 219. Your sister.—Lou. 


WADDELL, BENJAMIN ALBERT.—He is ‘about fifty- 
six years of age, with gray eyes and dark hair. Is about 
five feet nine or ten inches tall, and when last heard of 
Was near Delvalle, Texas. His daughter will be grateful 


for any information that will help to find him. Mrs. 
Norma Lightfoot, 2800 North Main Street, Los Angeles, 
California, 


LOWE, JENNIE.—She was born at St. Charles, Illinols. 
Has married, but her married name is not known. Her 
sister Mary will be very grateful for any information con- 
cerning her. George H. Condon, South Haven, Michigan. 


HEALD, WESLEY, HENRY, and peaeye. formerly of 
Fort William, Ontario, Canada. An_ old school chum 
greatly desires their present address. H. H. Long, care of 
Radio Corporation of America, 326 Broadway, New York 
City. 


JAHN, GEORGE 1!.—He was last heard of at Cornell, 
Washington, about five years ago. here is good news in 
store for him. Any news of him will be gratefully re- 
ceived. T. C., care of this magazine, 


LAWSON, MARTIN, of Ottumwa, Iowa. When last seen 
he was working at Bernhart, Iowa, and went from there 
to Illinois, near Galesburg, where he was badly injured, 
and was taken to a hospital, and no trace of him has 
been found since doctors claim that he has 
lost his memory. He was married to Miss Blanche Schni- 
der. He is about five feet six inches tall, with blue eyes, 
light hair and complexion. Any one who can give infor- 
mation that will help to find him will do a great favor to 
his anxious friend, Perry N. Larsen, 2032 Emma Street, 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


ROBERTS, ARCHIE, or any of his brothers or sisters. 
Years ago they lived in Northumberland, Pennsylvania, 
where their father, John, and their uncle, George, were 
lockmen on the canal forty years ago. The sister of John 
and George Roberts would greatly appreciate the kindness 
of any one who can give information about the _ Roberts 
children, if they will write to ber. Mrs. Mary H. Reep, 
2006 West Fourteenth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


BROWN, ELIJAH, known as Ed.—He was last heard of 
nine years ago at the time of his father’s death at Grand 
Marais, Michigan. His wife’s name was Belle Hunting- 
ton, and there were four children, Teddy, Helen, Ethelyn, 
and a baby, Buster. His mother will be grateful for any 
information, and hopes if he sees this that he will write 
to her at once. Mrs. George S. Brown, care of this maga- 
zine. 


KRAMER.—I was born in New York City in 1889, and 
when I was a few months old was placed in the ‘“‘Shel- 
tering Arms.’’ of Brooklyn. Later was transferred to 
the Five Points Mission in New York City. When I was 
years old I was adopted by the family of 
Elias F. Pray, of West Mystic, Connecticut. My name 
was Emily Kramer, and I have never been able to find 
any of my own people. I would be very grateful to any 
one who could help me to find some one belonging to me, 
Emily Kramer, care of this magazine. 


PEEHRER, J. W.—When last heard of he was with 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, in Chicago. Any 
one knowing his present address, please write to J. G., 
care of this magazine. 


but need you. Come 


ERNY.—Oma and Lillian are well, 
Father has gone 


to Oakland as soon as you possibly can 


East, and will remain away permanently. Please write 
as soon as you see this, and give me your address. There 
is plenty of work here, and good wages. Have no fear, 


and come.—Mother. 


LENZLY.—Twenty-three years ago my mother left home, 
just before I was born, and I have never seen my father. 
His name was Boyd Lenzly, When last heard of he was 
in Charleston, South Carolina. His daughter would be 
glad to get news of him, and will be grateful to any one 
who will help her to find him. Rebecca Lenzly, 10 West 
Second Street, Newport, Kentucky. 
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BILLINGS, WELLMAN.—He was last heard in 
South Dakota. about five years ago. Any one who can 
help* to find him will do a great kindness, which will be 
greatly appreciated. E. S. Parker, care of this magazine. 


LUCAS, MAY ELIZABETH, was stolen from her home 
in Georgetown, Kentucky, and has not been heard from 
since. That was eighteen years ago, and she was then 
four years old. She had brown, curly hair and blue eyes, 
and was a colored child, but as she was very light she 
could easily pass for a white. Her brother would be glad 
to get news of her, and will be grateful to any one who 
can help him to find his sister Harrison M. Lucas, 140 
West Second Street, Covington, Kentucky. 


BLACKMER, DAVID JEWEL.—He is known as Joe 
Blackmer, and was last heard from in Leadville, Colorado, 
before the draft. An old friend would be glad to hear 
from him. G. G. M., care of this magazine. 


DEAN, E. W.—He is asked to write to his daughter, 
who was very ill when he wrote last, and has lost his ad- 
dress. She will be glad to hear from any one who can 
help her to find him. Lauretta, care of this magazine. 


PIPER, GEORGE PETER.—He has been missing for 

nine years. lis father is dead, and all at 

longing to see him. He has large brown eyes, 

hair, light complexion, and a cut on the upper 

ner of his mouth. Any information about him 

most gratefully received by his family. Please to 
Piper, 4491 Hudson Boulevard, Union Hiil, New 

Jerse 


JEKA, or JACKY, MICHAEL, who left Gladstone, Michi- 
gan, in the fall of 1907, and is supposed to have gone to 
Seattle. I is a fisherman, fifty-nine years old, about 
five feet inches tall, with blue-gray eyes, brown, wavy 

and good teeth. Information as to whether he is 
or dead will be greatly appreciated by A. J., care 
of this magazine, 


CRITZE, JACK or BILL.—Any information that will 
help to know the whereabouts of these two men will he 
greatly appreciated by a relative. Thomas Prayter, La 
Follette, Tennessee, care of N. E. Rutherford. 


EVANS, ORA and SARAH.—Ora left Portsmouth, Ohio, 
about 1568, and when last heard of in Black Hills 
Sarah left the same piace in 1884, and was last heard of 
in Sacramento, California Any information about these 
two would be gladly received by their nephew, Robert Ful- 
ton Traxler, Sparks Apartments, Seventh and Main Streets, 
Royal Oak, Michigan. 


De SHAU, MABEL.—Her maiden name was Doughan 
and she was born in Binghampton, New York She had 
four sisters, who married, and three of them moved to 
Canada, as did also her father. She had 
Gladys, born about 1894, and Norman, born 

y was placed with the Children’s Aid Society 

and was later adopted by his mother’s 
Shipman, of that city last saw his m 
sixteen years old, in Toronto. In 1914 ibe 
Christmas gift from Los Angeles, and that i 
he has_ heard of her Any information 
help him to find her will be most gratefully receiy 
old D. Russel, care of this magazine. 


INLEY, REID.—He left his home in Canon City, Colo- 
rado, on June 10, 1919, to go to work on a ranch about 
four miles north of the city, and has not been heard of 

by his iamily. He is about sixteen years old, as 

hair, blue eyes, and some freckles on his face 

is searching the West for him, and has beer 
ing every effort to find him ever since he left home 
Information will be gratefully received by his sister 
Flossie McLain, Sturkie, Arkansas. 


BUIS, FRED E. sis  Sisanpeaten from Clearmont, 
September 2 ) He is five feet four 
has dark, am, ele and brown eyes, one 
smaller than her. His initials are 
right forearm, > year of birth, 188 
left forearm a four-leaf clover 4 a dagger. 
auto mechanic and electrician. Yhen he left 
wife he was going to collect money due him 
and nothing has been heard of him sirce. Any 
ing his whereabouts, or having any news of him, 
a great kindness writing to his mother, Mrs. D 
care of this magazine. 


LEWIS, FLORENCE, McCOLLOCH.—She was 
from at Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania. Her home 
Lawrenceville, same State Any one who can “ m 
tion that will help to find her is asked to be kind enough 
to write to her sister, Mrs. Marilda Mc. Holland 1453 
East Twelfth Street, Cleveland, Odio. 


CARVER, RICHARD. He left Iowa about thirty 
ago, and we y ~s re It is thought 
he married i When he was a boy his 
folks used and they still speak of 
him by . sister has often wished she could 
hear from ‘him, and hopes that he, or some one who knows 
him, may see this and write to her. Any information will 
be gladly received. Please write to Mrs. Hattie Marsh 
Plerce, 721 Lake Avenue, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


years 
that 
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O'CONNELL, M.—When last heard of was at Park 
nue, New York City. Telephone number, Plaza 8469, 
friend is very anxious to know your whereabouts, and 
you to write to T. C. W., care of this magazine. 


HUMM, WALTER, the son of John and Flora Humm 
both deceased. He was last heard of at Vandergrift, Penge 
sylvania. It is of vital importance that he be found. Any 
one having information about him, please write to his gige 
ter, Mary J., care of this magazine. 


FFMAN, FRANK.—He left his home in Zebus, Bo 
hemia, about twenty-eight years ago, and was last head 
from when he wrote from Dresden, Germany, saying he was 
going to America. Any information in regard to him wi 
be most gratefully received by a relative, Joseph Richter, 
233 East One Hundred and Twelfth Street. New York City. 


RUDINE, MARIE, who lived in Chicago in 1907, 
carneatiy requested to write to R. M., care of this maga- 
zine. 


MILLER, MALLORY L., who was last heard of f 
Tombstone, Arizona, and had a garage either there or ia 
Douglas known as ‘‘Fix-it Miller.” He is about forty. 
three years of age. five feet tem inches tall, with a dam 
complexion, and his nose igs slightly flattened at the 
bridge through an accident. relative would be glad & 
hear from him, or from any one who can give news of him 
Duffey, care of this magazine. 


SABIN, WILLIAM.—He went from Boonville, New York, 
2, to the gold fields of California, and did placer 
in Humboldt and Trinity Counties, and was at 
in that State. He did market gardening for 
a time with vo men called Cake and Daniels, near 
ramento, but went back to mining. Any information will 
be gratefully received by his niece, Mrs. Carrie 
Spain, Benson Mines, New Yo 


MacDONALD, JOSEPH.—About ten years ago he was 
at Fort Totten, New York, with the Eighty-seventh Co, 
Cc A. C An old friend would be very glad to hear from 
him, or from any one who knows his address. H. A. leg 
care of this magazine. 


BIECHETE, HARRY.—He was last heard from in Che 
@ ten years ago, but was seen in Brooklyn J 
He of medium height, with blue 
ears s pointed, three fingers 
teeth, and the name 
on arm. i P » are grieving for 
sister Edna hope 
Me at once. Mrs 
Davidson Avenue, The Bronx, New York 
vigta Agel tot Lah es When last 
é higan, i 920, workin 
He. 5 i years 
w brown hair and blue ey 
and-blue anch tattooed on his right fore irm 
ents are ve uch grieved about him, ar will ‘ 
ful for any formation. Charles T. Smith, 7 Lyon Street 
3inghampton, New ork 


MAY.—Please write to C. H. at same address 
RICKEY. MAMIE, or relative, who live or near = 


pottery towns of New Jersey, i something to 
advantage if she will write y ; T. Boston, 1% 
Haddon venue, Camde h ) 


pk ae ag i a 2 le | 1, New York, about 
a@ year ago for Los ,~ 4 H “asked to write to hig 
oid pal, J. H. E., care of this magazine 


BOLTON. HENRY C. and MILTON D. were ua 

n 892 in ey at engaged in ilding 

of either of the t trothers 

a_near_ relative Charles 

Van Nuys lif a 

is wanted of I Bert Ellis, 

or that of their eramimceler, Mrs. Jo When last 

heard of they were in Worcester, ] ;, Tot, care 
of this magazine 


HUGHES, DAVID, the son of 
with his father at 813 
wants to hear from 
New Jersey, ve enlisted 


army or navy vase . Mr hae am 
Tisha, 2334 South Grant Street, Tacoma, W: ngton 


NORDBYE. atic ta ta He is 
living in Min é 1904 
from a 
Seale for 
f him. I 
would he 
most gratetf any 
news of their brother. S 
zine. 


LEWIS, GEORGE.—He is about 
and is though he be living in Arkansas or 
information gardir him will be glad! 
ol Orville pote iol 1-2 South St. Clair Stree 
Ohio 


who head 
Hi 


Jonah Hughe istet 
st heard of i 


fifty 














PEOPLE’S 


A WHOLESOME MAGAZINE 


AGAZINES are invested with character, just as humans 
are. There’s a reason: the printed page simply reflects 
the personality of the publisher. 


You have met men who, for no apparent reason, were 
repellent: again, you have felt a strange attraction toward 
others whom you had no particular reason to like. 


So it is with magazines: some are repellent because they 
are low in morality; others because they are dull and stolid; 
others because they are light and frothy. On the other hand 
there are magazines which attract because they are strong, 
vigorous, clean and wholesome, exhaling an atmosphere of 
fresh air and sunshine—of deeds worth while. 


PEOPLE’S belongs to the latter class. It is devoted 
entirely to FICTION—swiftly moving, clean  fiction—by 
authors who have always written that sort of literature and 
who do not know how to write anything else. 


If you want fiction of this sort, turn to PEOPLE’S for 
it—you will not be disappointed. 


25 Cents the Copy 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 








& 
A FRIEND of mine. 


* * 


WHO COULDN'T speak. 
A WORD of French. 


WENT TO Paris. 


AND THE first time. 


* * 


HE HAD to get. 


» » 


A HAIRCUT and shave. 


Pa 


HE PRACTICED an hour. 
MAKING SIGNS. 


IN THE looking glass. 


* 


SO THE French barber. 


WOULD UNDERSTAND him. 


* * 


AND THEN he went in. 
AND WIGGLED his fingers. 
THROUGH His hair. 

AND STROKED his chin. 


Ss @& 


AND THE barber grinned. 


* * @# 


AND FINISHED the job. 


* 2 @ 


THEN MY friend thought. 


HE’D BE polite. 


SO HE gave the barber. 


a» © ® 


AN AMERICAN cigarette. 


* * 


wn 
ThA 





With acknowledgments to K, C. 


Nix on the 
“Parley-Voo’stuff 


3 
WHICH THE barber smoked. 


AND MY friend pointed. 


* * 


TO HIS mouth. 


* 


AND SAID 


* * 


AND THE barber roared. 


* 
“Likee voo.” 
* 


AND SAID “You BET. 
I USED to smoke ‘em, 
WHEN 1 worked. 

IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
AND BELIEVE me. 
THEY SATISFY!” 


RE’S a smoke that talks in any language 

and needs no interpreter. Light up & 
Chesterfield, draw deep—and more plainly 
than words your smile will tell the world 
“They Satisfy.” It’s the blend that does it— 
and you can’t get “Satisfy” anywhere except 
in Chesterfields, for that blend can’t be copied! 


esterfiek 


CIGARETTES 


Liccerr & Myers Tosaceg 





